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Crisis  in  student  funding  forces  policy  change 

Labour  to 
end  free 


Patrick  Wintour,  Chief 
Politicai  Correspondent 

Labour  is  to  bite 
the  bullet  Sifter 
three  years  of 
party  wrangling 
and  commit  itself 
to  making  gradu- 
ates pay  back  part  of  the  cost 
of  their  university  education. 
The  move  signals  the  end  of 
free  degrees. 

Party  leaders  are  planning 
to  tackle  the  crisis  in  higher 
education  funding  by  agree- 
ing students  in  future  must 
pay  back  a proportion  of  their 
maintenance  contributions 
through  the  national  insur- 
ance system. 

The  party’s  national  policy 
forum  is  expected  to  back  the 
proposal  this  weekend.  The 
idea  was  ditched  at  the  last 
moment  in  1993  when  John 
Smith,  then  the  leader,  was 
not  prepared  to  make  an  issue 
of  it. 

The  proposals  form  part  of 
a document  on  life-long  learn- 
ing prepared  by  the  shadow 
education  secretary*  David 
BlunketL  They  will  be  un- 
veiled on  Tuesday  and  sub- 
mitted as  Labour's  evidence 
to  the  Government-estab- 
lished but  bipartisan  Bearing 
Commission  on  higher  educa- 
tion fending. 

They  come  at  the  end  of  a 
troubled  fortnight  for  Labour 
dominated  by  disputes  over 
policy  and  personalities. 

Separate  proposals  to  limit 
child  benefit  for  children  over 
16  and  switch  fends  to  train- 
ing and  college  education  for 
16  to  19-year -olds  have  al- 
ready provoked  unrest  within 
the  party. 

Mr  Blunkett  has  so  far 
shown  a sure  footing  on  edu- 
cation policy,  and  senior  left- 
wing  members  of  the  policy 
forum  appeared  yesterday  to 
accept  the  logic  of  the  propos- 
als, arguing  they  will  help 
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rather  than  binder  children 
from  poor  families  reach 
higher  education. 

Labour  is  pleased  that  it 
has  stayed  one  step  ahead  of 
the  Tories  on  this  issue  and  is 
pointing  out  that  tuition  fees 
will  not  be  subject,  to 
repayment  i 

The  plan  was  proposed  in  a 
slightly  different  form  by  Jeff 
Rooker,  the  then  higher  edu- 
cation spokesman,  three 
years  ago.  John  Smith  subse- 
quently sacked  Mr  Rooker. 

The  move  is  likely  to 
receive  broad  support  within 
the  party  as  the  only  way  to 
continue  to  fund  the  increas- 
ing number  of  students.  The 
number  of  students  has  risen 
from  98,600  in  1985  to  227,000 
last  year. 

The  National  Union  of  Stu- 
dents and  university  heads 
have  already  reluctantly  em- 
braced the  idea  of  paying 
back  some  tuition  costs 
through  national  insurance 
or  the  tax  system  to  help  fend 
a boom  in  student  numbers. 

Labour's  proposals  are 
modelled  on  an  Australian 
government  higher  education 
contribution  scheme,  which 
has  avoided  deterring  chil- 
dren from  poorer  families. 
The  party  is  to  propose  that 


repayment  of  maintenance 
grants  should  be  related  to 
earnings  with  the  grants  paid 
back  through  the  national  in- 
surance system. 

The  speed  of  repayment 
will  be  geared  to  income 
levels  to  ease  the  costs  of 
repayment  in  the  initial 
years.  Unemployed  graduates 
will  not  be  required  to  pay. 

The  paper  argues  that  the 
Government’s  National  Stu- 
dent Loans  Company  has  ef- 
fectively collapsed  with  take- 
up  at  less  than  half  the 
number  of  students  eligible. 
Many  students  are  ratable  to 
meet  the  five  year  repayment 
requirement  schedules  and 
defaults  are  increasing. 

Labour  points  out  that  the 
number  of  students  will  have 
to  continue  to  rise  if  Britain 
is  to  compete  with  other 
countries. 

Vice-Chancellors  have  been 
threatening  to  impose  £300 
per  head  student  levy  ip  1997. 
to  confront  the  financial  cri- 
sis, -a  threat  that  forced  the 
Government  to  set  up  the 
Dearing  inquiry. 

The  weekend  forum  is  also 
likely  to  see  some  angry  dele- 
gates denouncing  the  party 
leadership  over  its  handling 
of  plans  to  withdraw  child 
benefit  from  parents  of 
schoolchildren  over  16.  One 
forum  member  complained 
that  announcing  the  plans  be- 
fore the  meeting  was  ‘toot  just 
a discourtesy,  but  underlines 
the  extent  to  which  policy 
making  has  become  over-cen- 
tralised.” 

Chris  Smith,  the  social  se- 
curty  spokesman,  is  expected 
to  reassure  delegates  that  a 
review  of  child  benefit  is 
under  way  but  that  no  deci- 
sion had  been  made. 

He  will  not  present  detailed 
proposals  himself,  although  a 
discussion  paper  on  the  Child 
Support  Agency  and  the 
fixture  of  pensions  will  be 
tabled. 


Daniel  Libeskind’s  design  for  the  V & A extension,  which  he  says  will  bring  London  into  a more  glorious  and  fantastic  world’  photograph;  graham  turner 

Gasps  and  groans  as  V&A  reveals  its  Spiral 


Architects  split 
by  tiled  building 
which  ‘explodes9 
upfromfagade 


Maev  Kennedy 
Heritage  Correspondent 


‘Four-all  draw1  to  end 
Britain-Russia  spy  row 


Ian  Black  and 
Rlehaul  Horton-Taylor, 
and  David  Hears!  ki  Moscow 


FOUR  British  diplomats 
are  being  expelled  from 
Moscow  and  four  Rus- 
sians from  London  in  a nego- 
tiated conclusion  to  the  most 
serious  East- West  espionage 
crisis  since  the  end  of  the  cold 
war,  it  was  announced  last 
night. 

Both  countries  hope  rela- 
tions «»n  now  return  to  nor- 
mal after  a damaging  10-day 
episode.  Well-placed  White- 
hall sources  called  the  tit-for- 
tat  deal  a ‘Tour-all  draw”. 

Russian  officials  In  London 
called  the  British  move  “un- 
just, unfounded  and  unaccept- 
able retaliation'’. 

Britain  has  made  clear  that 
it  considered  Moscow's  action 
— almost  certainly  the  result 
of  the  tense  political  atmo- 
sphere before  next  month's 
presidential  elections  — pre- 
posterous. It  has  warned  ft 
will  retaliate  again  if  the  Rus- 
sians hit  back. 


Britain  never  denied  Rus- 
sia's allegations,  announced 
with  fanfare  10  days  ago, 
though  it  challenged  Mos- 
cow’s initial  demand  for  the 
expulsion  of  nine  Britons  as 
disproportionate.  It  insisted 
feat  no  incriminating  evi- 
dence was  produced. 

In  a tense  but  moderately- 
worded  statement,  the  For- 
eign Office  said  last  night  that 
Russia’s  final  position  had 
been  given  to  the  British  am- 
bassador, Sir  Andrew  Wood, 
by  the  deputy  foreign  minis- 
ter, Sergei  Krylov,  four  diplo- 
mats had  been  ordered  to 
leave  the  country  in  the  next 
few  days. 

The  Foreign  Office  minis- 
ter, Sir  Nicholas  Bonsor,  then 
caiiflri  in  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador, Anatoly  Adamishin, 
ami  handed  over  names  of 
four  embassy  staff  to  be  with- 
drawn in  the  next  fortnight 
The  statement  conspicuously' 
avoided  the  . harsher  word 
“expel”.  , 

Neither  side,  apparently  by 
agreement,  published  the 
wamfts  of  the  staff  who  are 


being  expelled.  Russia's  FSB 
security  service  had  insisted 
that  wine  British  officials  had 
to  be  expelled,  but  the  Rus- 
sian foreign  ministry  never 
gave  a figure. 

British  Officials  made  It 
dear  as  the  negotiations  con- 
tinued in  Moscow  that  the 
greater  the  ambiguity  sur- 
rounding the  afihir  the  easier 
it  would  be  to  reach  a face- 
saving  compromise. 

Britain  also  warned  Russia 
from  the  start  that  there 
would  be  a significant  res- 
ponse with  large-scale  tit-far- 
tat  expulsions  of  Russian  dip- 
lomats from  London. 

Russian  sources  said  that 
Western  espionage  activity 
had  become  humiliatingly, 
brazen  in  recent  years. 

A well-informed  article  in  I 
Moscow  News  claimed  the 
British  connection,  with  the 
spy  was  revealed  by  sloppy 
work  by  MI6  officers,  who 
had  got  rusty  because  they 
faced  so  little  opposition  from 
Russian  counter-intelligence. 


Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  unveiled  a 
jaw-dropping  design 
for  a new  £42  million  build- 
ing cm  its  South  Kensington 
site  yesterday.  Its  architect, 
Daniel  Llbeskind,  de- 
scribed The  Spiral,  as  “an 
Ariadne's  thread  leading 
into  the  interior  of  the 
museum". 

It  was  promptly  de- 
nounced as  ghastly  by  Giles 
Worsley,  editor  of  Perspec- 


tives On  Architecture,  the 
magazine  backed  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Sir  Michael  Hopkins,  who 
designed  the  master  plan 
for  the  development  of  the 
V&A  and  was  on  the  short- 
list of  eight  architects  com- 
peting for  the  new  building, 
said  be  had  admired  Mr  Li- 
beskind’s work  in  the  past. 

Others  in  the  profession 
were  also  enthusiastic.  Ed- 
ward Jones  who,  with  Jer- 
emy Dixon,  is  building  ex- 
tensions to  the  Royal  Opera 
House  and  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  said  he  was 
delighted.  “I  feel  pleased 
for  him  and  the  architec- 
tural world  that  risks  are 
being  taken,”  he  said. 

The  innovative  architect 
Piers  Gough  said:  “It  shows 
a new  sophistication  in  this 
country  to  use  non-British 
architects."  . Mr  Libeskind 


said  he  had  been  Inspired 
by  the  inscriptions  on  the 
Cromwell  Road  portals: 
“Inspiration"  and  “Knowl- 
edge". The  finish  was  cho- 
sen to  reflect  the  ancient 
tradition  of  tile  work,  from 
Islamic-  architecture  to  the 
US  space  shuttle,  and  the 
magnificent  tiles  in  the  mu- 
seum's collections. 

Mr  Libeskind  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  as- 
sessors out  of  a shortlist  in- 
cluding Sir  Norman  Foster, 
Nicholas  Grimshaw  and 

Zaba  Hadid  after  the  asses- 
sors went  to  see  his  Berlin 
and  Jewish  museum. 

A US  citizen  of  Polish  ori- 
gin, Mr  Libeskind  is  Profes- 
sor of  Architecture  at  the 
University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  but  has 
worked  extensively  in 
Europe  and  Japan.  His  new 
building  will  include  sev- 


eral galleries  and  a two- 
storey  restaurant.  The 
V&A  confirmed  yesterday 
that  it  will  be  about  £5  ad- 


mission from  next  October. 
The  blame  was  laid 
squarely  on  Government 
grant  cuts. 


BA  and  Branson  vie  for  control  of  rail  links 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


Battle  for  Kn 


iPO0«6 


THE  ceaseless  and  bitter 
rivalry  between  British 
Airways  and  Richard  Bran- 
son's Virgin  group  is  descend- 
ing into  another  fierce  battle 
— five  miles  lower  than  be- 
fore as  both  sides  vie  for  con- 
trol of  the  railways.  - 
It  emerged  last  night  that 
Britain's  largest  airlines  are 
locked  in  a head-to-head  con- 
test to  run  the  crucial  parts  of 
the  rail  network  that  serve 
the  country’s  airports.  Their 
ambitious  plans  include  new 
stations  — Virgin  wants  to 
build  Heathrow  North  on  the 
London-Reading  line  — and 
perhaps  fast  links  between 
terminals  at  Gatwick,  Heath- 


row. Birmingham,  Manches- 
ter and  Glasgow.  ■ 

Both  sides  — still  trading 
blows  about  Virgin’s  allega- 
tions of  “dirty  tricks”  — are 
to  bid  for  Thames  Trains, 
which  offer  direct  links  be- 
tween London  and  the  two 
largest  airports  in  the 
country. 

But  even  more  significant 
is  their  interest  in  British 
Rail's  West  Coast  main  line, 
the  important  artery  joining 
London,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow. 

This  could  also  be  devel- 
oped to  link  with  the  airports 
serving  all  these  cities,  creat- 
ing new  traffic  demand  for 
passengers  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  country  at  Heathrow. 

The  Thames  Trains  con- 
tract is  to  be  let  by  the  fran- 


chising director,  Roger 
Salmon,  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Virgin  and  its  partners  are 
offering  to  build  a new  station 
named  Heathrow  North  on 
the  old  Great  Western  line, 
which  would  provide  easier 
access  to  Heathrow  from  the 
Home  Counties  as  well  as 
London. 

• BA  is  negotiating  with  the 
American  airline.  Delta,  in  its 
efforts  to  link  with  an  impor- 
tant American  carrier.  Dis- 
cussions with  American  Air- 
lines are  still  proceeding,  but 
BA  discounted  reports  from 
the  United  States  last  night 
that  both  sides  were  on  the 
verge  erf  announcing  a merger 
package. 
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Would  you  like 
to  be  a writer? 


by  NICK  DAWS 
Freelance  writing  can  be 
creative,  fulfilling  and  a lot 
of  fun.  with  excellent 
money  to  be  made  as  well. 
What’s  more,  anyone  can 
become  a writer.  No  special 
qualifications  or  experience 
are  required. 

The  market  for  writers  is 
huge.  In  Britain  alone  there 
are  around  1,000  daily, 
Sunday  and  weekly  papers, 
and  more  than  8,000 
magazines.  Many  of  the 
stories  and  articles  that  they 
publish  are  supplied  by 
freelances.  Then  there  are 
books,  theatre,  films.  TV, 
radio... 

With  such  demand,  there's 
always  room  for  new 
writers.  But,  ax  Mr.  E.  H. 
Metcalfe,  principal  of 
Britain's  leading  writing 
school  The  Writers  Bureau, 
explains,  ‘If  you  want  to 
enjoy  the  rewards  of  seeing 
your  work  in  print,  one 
thing  you  must  have  is 
proper  training.' 

The  Writers  Bureau  runs  a 
comprehensive 
correspondence  course 
covering  every  aspect  of 
fiction  and  non-fiction 
writing.  The  140,000  word 


course  is  written  by 
professional  writers  and  has 
been  acclaimed  by  experts. 
Students  receive  one-to-one 
guidance  from  tutors,  all 
working  writers  themselves. 
From  the  start  they  are 
shown  how  to  produce 
saleable  work.  ‘AL  the 
Bureau  our  philosophy  is 
quite  simple'  says  Mr. 
Metcalfe.  ‘We  will  do 
everything  in  our  power  to 
help  students  become 
published  writers.’ 

The  course  comes  on  fifteen 
days'  free  trial.  In  addition, 
Lhe  Bureau  offers  a 
remarkable  money-back 
guarantee  - if  you  haven’t 
earned  your  tuition  fees 
from  published  writing 
within  one  month  of 
completing  the  course,  your 
money  will  be  refunded  in 
full. 

So,  would  you  like  to  be  a 
writer?  Why  not  start  now 
by  returning  the  coupon 
below! 


YOUR  COURSE 

30  MODULES 
G HAND  BOOKS 
SO  ASSIGNMENTS 
CASSETTE  TAPE 
REFUND  GUARANTEE 


FREI 


0800  262382  24  hours 


Why  not  be  a writer? 


| Firtt-class  home- study  course  gets  you  a flying  sun.  Earn  while  you  ] 
I learn.  Expert  lulots,  personal  guidance,  help  to  sell  your  writing  and  I 
I much  morel  It's  ideal  for  beginners.  Details  free.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  I 
I Send  the  coupon.  I 

] Name 

} Address  ... 


I Telephone Postcode 

I The  Writers  Bureau  ! 

I Freepost  AE1856,  Mandiasier  Mi  8DJ  I 
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Howard  and 
Clarke  clash 
on  Europe 


Patrick  Wbitour,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


TWO  of  John  Major's 
three  most  senior  min- 
isters  clashed  on 
Europe  yesterday 
when  the  Home  Secretary, 
Michael  Howard,  became  the 
first  member  erf  the  Cabinet  to 
call  openly  for  a repatriation 
of  powers  from  the  European 
Union. 

His  demand  came  as  the 
Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
attacked  Tory  Europhobes 
and  warned  that  disengage- 
ment from  Europe  would 
leave  Britain  as  a "Switzer- 
land with  nuclear  weapons". 

Conservative  officials  in- 
sisted that  Mr  Howard's  out- 
spoken attack  on  the  powers 
of  the  Strasbourg  judges  had 
been  cleared  with  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  Malcolm  Rifkind. 
in  advance,  and  did  not  con- 
tradict the  Government’s 
European  White  Paper. 

But  Tory  sceptics  will  be 
delighted  that  Mr  Howard  has 
taken  up  their  claim  that  a 
multi-speed  Europe  opens  the 
way  for  Britain  to  win  back 
powers  it  has  ceded  in  the 
Maastricht  Treaty  and  Single 
European  Act 
Speaking  to  the  European 
Research  Group  in  London, 
Mr  Howard  said  a multi-speed 
Europe  “could  allow  those 
countries  which  wish  to  amal- 
gamate their  Institutions  to 
do  so  while  permitting  other 
states  for  example  to  remain 
within  a single  market  but 
outside  a political  union.  This 
may  indeed  mean  that  some 
states  would  be  able  to  repa- 
triate powers  which  are  cur- 
rently exercised  by  Brussels." 

Mr  Howard  said  Britain 
had  blazed  the  path  on  eco- 


nomic flexibility  in  Europe 
and  now  had  the  chance  to  do 
the  same  on  political  flexibili- 
ty. The  Prime  Minister  has 
endorsed  the  idea  of  a multi- 
speed Europe,  but  Mr  Howard 
is  the  first  cabinet  minister  to 
spell  out  the  possibility  of 
reclaiming  powers. 

Mr  Howard  also  delivered  a 
fierce  attack  on  the  European 
Court  of  Justice,  accusing  the 
Strasbourg  judges  of  over- 
stepping their  powers  and 
pursuing  their  own  political 
agenda.  He  said  the  impres- 
sion had  been  gained  that  the 
court  could  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  the  EU  without  au- 
thority from  the  member 
states. 

His  remarks,  inevitably 
seen  as  an  attempt  to  keep  up 
his  profile  in  the  crowded 
battle  to  lead  the  Euro -scep- 
tics, came  as  the  Chancellor 
battled  to  voice  the  case  for 
Europe  inside  the  Conserva- 
tive Party. 

Mr  Clarke  said;  “In  an  era 
of  rapid  change,  the  European 
option  offers  us  a leverage  on 
world  events  which  we  could 
□o  longer,  and  would  never, 
enjoy  on  our  own." 

He  also  attacked  Sir  James 
Goldsmith  and  his  Referen- 
dum Party,  saying  it  was  easy 
for  the  press  to  be  "mesmer- 
ised by  a few  individuals  on 
the  fringe  of  Conservative 
thinking  who  offer  a radical 
alternative  based  on  a mini- 
malist state,  deficit  financing 
and  protectionist  policies". 

The  shadow  home  secre- 
tary. Jack  Straw,  described 
Mr  Howard’s  intervention  as 
"having  nothing  to  do  with 
serving  Britain's  interests  in 
Europe  and  everything  to  do 
with  serving  Michael  How- 
ard’s self-interest  within  the 
Tbry  Party." 


This  150ft  by  40ft  Nike  poster  featuring  Italy's  player  Maldinl  dwarfs  cars  on  the  North  Circular  Road,  London.  The  FA  is  accused  of  small  er-scale  celebnationspHoiooRAm  davtd  mansell 


Football  comes  home  — - but  to  what? 


Peter  Hetheringjton 
and  John  Duncan 


URO  96.  the  world’s 
third  largest  sporting 
event  after  the  Olym- 
pics and  the  soccer 
World  Cup.  risks  being  the 
biggest  damp  squib  England 
has  seen  according  to  sup- 


porters groups  and  local 
councils,  because  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Football  Associ- 
ation will  not  fund  a proper 
football  festival. 

Host  cities  have  complained 
they-  will  be  left  with  multi- 
million  pound  deficits  after' 
football  authorities  failed  to 
provide  cash  for  essential  ser- 
vices to  sustain  an  estimated 


300,000  overseas  visitors. 

Jack  Cunningham,  the 
shadow  heritage  secretary, 
said  last  night  that  a “pitiful" 
amount  from  the  Government 
— £100,000  for  the  eight  host 
cities  — would  make  Britain 
the  laughing  stock  of  Europe. 
“Here  we  are  with  the  biggest 
sporting  event  many  can 
remember  — an  excellent 


way  to  promote  the  UK  with 
billions  tuned  in  around  the 
world  — and  ministers  seem 
completely  disinterested. 
They  have  blown  it" 

The  Government  which 
will  make  an  estimated  £8  mil- 
lion from  VAT  cm  tickets,  had 
said  it  would  contribute 
£750,000  to  tiie  cultural  pro- 
gramme of  Euro  96,  but  there 


were  so  many  strings  attached 
that  only  £100,000  Is  being 
accessed  by  local  councils. 

With  the  cost  of  extra  polic- 
ing likely  to  reach  £5  million 

— plus  the  cost  for  councils  of 
providing  services  -such  as 
entertainment  and  camp  sites 

— local  authority  organisa- 
tions are  seeking  urgent  talks 
with  ministers  and  the  FA. 


The  Football  Supporters 
Association  yesterday  joined 
the  criticism.  “If  you  throw  a 
party  you  expect  it  to  cost  a 
few  bob,"  said  Steve  Beau- 
champd,  its  Euro  96  officer. 
“The  tournament  has  a great 
slogan  — Football  Comes 
Home  — but  comes  home  to 
what?  A few  pennants  on 
lampposts?" 


The  weather  in  Europe 
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European  weather  outlook 
Scandlnavfas 


Central  and  south-western  Scandinavia,  includ- 
ing Denmark,  will  be  cloudy  and  unseasonably 
cold  with  showery  outbreaks  of  rain  and  hill 
snow.  Further  north  and  east  It  will  be  much 
drier  and  brighter,  but  still  decidedly  chilly  for 
mid-May.  Max  temp  5-12C  from  north  to  south. 
Low  Countries,  Germany,  Austria, 


Low  pressure  still  dominates  the  weather  over 
central  and  western  Europe.  That  means  it  will 
be  another  very  showery  day  with  limited 
amounts  of  sunshine,  although  eastern  Austria 
may  escape  and  stay  fine  and  fairly  warm. 
Highs  ranging  from  IOC  on  the  Dutch  coast  to 
23C  near  Vienna. 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


BBC  1 


858 ma  Nam:  Weather.  030  Willy  Fog 
825  Robinson  Suooa  9.1 9 The 
Raccoons  943  Mam*  Action  Hcur.  1045 
Grange  Hill.  11.10  Sweet  Valley  High 
11.35  The  0 Zone.  1200  Hany  And  The 
Hendersons.  1220  Cartoon  1230  Camp 
Wilder.  1257  Weedier  1-00  Grandstand 
5-1 6 News;  Weather.  025  Regional  News 
And  Woodier  020  Match  a The  Day 
720  The  New  Adventures  Ct  Superman. 
8.05  Cordeasrons.  BM  The  Notional 
Lottery  Live.  200  The  Eurovision  Song 
Contest  1995  1200  News  And  Sport. 
Weather.  1220  nut  st»o«vd  us 
HUB  Baby  Face  Morgan.  250  Weedier. 
226  Qoaa. 


BBC  2 


7r00era  Open  University  One  Snwfl  Stop- 
725 CatukJB.  720  The  On»ns  Of  Stats  Social 
Watt  215  CateCktaptrio*  840  EquBMunr 
Rules  0K7  205  Crane  And  Antfenoti.  230 
Oucutfcxn  Of  Soraugrty  1030  Gfctwt  firms 
ShrMng  Wbrkis.  1049  Brad  — Out  01 
DewtopmenP  11.10  Ftspirau  id  «j  The  Ptcpte. 
1200 The  RigM  COuae  For  You*  1239 
T repeal  Forest  The  Cbnumfiun  Ct 
Coemgenca  1230  The  Third  RsnlutiDn.  1.19 
Wash  Out  129  WBdtae  fti  T*cl  200  Bins  Sa 
aoo  FUfcBvts  The  Movie.  SMS  vtanai'a 
European  Gym ate  Championshss  720 A 
Ferry  Prajlar  FVsctice  — A Soufiny  Hm  210 
News  And  Sport  Wetitoer.  829  IMwt  The 
Papers  Say  040  ComepandenL  225 
AtoQndtr:  The  God  Krig  10.15  Have  i Ga 
News  For  You  1049  Screen  Two  A Man  a 
Nobitoonne  1220  Steptoa  And  Sore  1250 
Lav  WBh  -tools  Hofenl  129  (UfeP* 
Kety's  Btoee  835Ctaea 
BBC  Prime 


Lear  rrem  A-xenta  UOO  Heasdnsk  120 
Meridian  200  News  m German  2.13 
Britan  Today  230  Ksan  300  NettStvw. 
4dOO  World  Nawi  403  SpcrEucrkt  900 
World  News.  505  Spasvcrtd  iccri;  920 
News  m German  500  ,Vcrid  Sens.  6.15 

Sporbwcrid  7JOO  News  Stanmaty  721 

Weekend  730^  tfaj  U'ctLia  745 
Sports  Roundup  800  Newsfesk.  820 
Saner  n Azsg»  200  [L-wxhcur.  1020 
News  S-V-rmi*  1021  The  G.unrsmd 
CoBecliOri  1045  Fourth  Estate  1120 
WWtd  News.  11.15  Enam  Today  1120 
Uentfern  1200  Hnusfask  1230  Play  of 
die  Week:  Broken  Glass.  120  Anything 
Goes.  200  NewsdoO.  3L30  Leber  From 
America.  245  Bniam  Today  300 
Newsrfask  330  Pecpie  and  Potass  420 
Nowaday.  420  Musk  Renew  520  WcrtJ 
News.  9.15  Spate  Rcumfco.  520  Fourth 
Estate  545  Write  On.  555  Pop  Short  520 
Newsdesk  520  Weekend 


The  Mori*  Chaim*! 


9*  Astra 

520  bifla  Nemo-  Advwcuras  in 
Sumbertana  820  They  Knew  Whet  They 
Waned.  1020  Jumping  Jacks.  1200 
Teacher's  Pm.  220  Tnpcfi  420  Shepherd 
On  The  Rock  820  A Young  Ccmwtocut 
Yankee  In  Kaig  Arthur's  Court  820  The 
Other  Vtomen  1020  The  Getaway  1220 
Mac.  320  Deed  Of  Waiter.  345  Rosie 
□nan  Night  Nurse.  820  Cbsedown. 

Sky  Movies 


• tnutoal 


820am  BBC  World  News.  820  BuMng 
SHyds.  Europe  zma  820  Baton  Moon  840 
Monster  G*l  659  Gcnton  T Gopher.  725 
Avwigar  Penguim  720  The  Retfty  Wild 
Show.  725  Agent  Z And  The  Penguai  Ron 
Mars  820  Eton  Pnr.  849  The  Bit  210 
The  CWSone.  239 Or  Who  OSOHdCheb. 
1020  Best  or  Petfcla  Mil  1046  The  Bata 
Of  Arne  And  Nek  1320  The  Best  Of  Pebble 
MIL  1.15  Ram  Weefier.  120  EeAndera. 
249  Prime  Weather  250  Monster  Cate 
325  Cauu  Dudato.  225  Sue  Peter.  320 
The  Tomorrow  People  4.15  Prime  Weotow. 
430  One  Man  And  His  Dog  525  Or  Who 
530  The  LMy  Lade  «a»  BBC  Wbrtd 
News.  830  How  To  Be  A UtOe  STJ.  830 
Strikn  It  Lucky.  720  Jen  Dxvtdson'a 
GenwationGemo  820  The  1995  Bxravtaton 
Song  Goniaei.  1030  Top  0*  Tha  Ftops. 

1120  Dr  Who  1220  MU  ia  1230 
CcntroUng  Cemivai  Crowds  120  Going  Will 
Tha  Flow.  120  Manageing  Schools.  320 
Am  You  Being  Bervetf?  320  Pure  Mattie 
aoo  Maths  Mode**  And  Meted*  920 
Twefto  Mght  Workshop  420  Biology.  420 
Wbmon's  Studies  GOO  The  Chosen  Pecpte, 


• Astra 

820  The  Bible  830  Room  Save*.  10-10 
Another  Stakeout  1200  Fodcwaing  Her 
Heart.  200  The  Hmtetones  420  Vidors 
01  Terror.  820  Another  Stakeout  820  The 
Ftartstonea  1020  Highlander  111.  The 
Sorcerer.  1140  Inner  Sanctum  1.15  Tha 
innocent  345  My  Boyfriend's  Back  4.10 
Visions  Ol  Terror  820  Closedown 


Sky  Howies  Gold 


• Astra 

420  The  Lost  World  525  HoteL  820 
Btarrnan- 1Q2OS«paG0  1219  RiOL  129 
Touch  Of  Bril  349  Cine 


Sky  Sports 


• Astra 

720  Gillette  World  Sport  Special.  720 
World  Wresting  Federation  — Raw  830 
Racing  News.  020  Super  League. 
Warrington  v St  Helens.  1 120  AussaJtan 
Rules  Football  120  International  Football 
SpacuaJ.  EngJaid  v Hungary.  520  Scottish 
FA  Cup  Fral  820  Gillette  Work!  Sport 
Special.  720  Super  League  Wortarigton  v 
Wigan.  230  Speedway  World 
Championship  Round  One  Poland.  1200 
Football  Special.  120  Super  Longue: 
Workington  v Wigan  420  0om 


Eoroaport 


BBC  World 


• Eutataat 

80Om  BBC  World  Now*  830  Window  On 
Europe.  720  World  News  7.15  Heart  01  The 
Motor.  820  Vfarid  HeadVnae.  829  Great 
Ratway  Journeys  920  World  Nan  830 
Time  Out  Tomorrow's  World  1000  World 
News.  1030  Time  OUC  HoWey  1120  World 
FtaadDnes  11.18  Horizon  ISOOWbrid 
News.  1330  Britain  to  View.  1350  Earn 
Report  120  world  FfeadHnes  126  The  Big 
Trip.  320  Wtarid  News.  330  This  Week 
320  World  News  320  Time  Out  Flm  * 
WUh  Barry  Normal.  420 World  Hoa*naa 
429  Gomatexmdent  920  World  News  920 
Time  Out  Cote  820  World  Newe  830Tha 
Week  720  World  News.  730  Feoa  To  Face 
820WfcrU  Heedlnee.  825  Horizon.  820 
World  News  920  Time  Out  Top  Geer 
1020  World  News.  1039  Wnctow  On 
Europe.  1120  world  News.  1125  This 
Week  1220  Wbrid  News.  1230  Face  To 
Face  120  Work!  News.  120  India  Buskieee 
Report  320  World  News  239  Thte  Week 
500  Wand  Nows.  320  Indie  Bueneas 
Report  420  World  Haxffincs.  425  Horizon 
920  World  ftews  620  The  Brake  Trot*. 


8 Aura/Eutcfccit 

720  Basketball  820  MountalnfalkB.  820 
Eurahai  920  Kartng.  1020  Football 
1120  Formula  1 1220  Live  Formula  1 
120  Live  Synchronised  Summing  220 
Live  Arbstc  Gymraaitoa  320  Live  Tennis. 
445  GyimBStks.  520  Athletics.  530 
Formula  1.  830  Live  Affiledcs.  820  Truck 
Racmg.  920  Forrmda  1 1020  Go* 
1120  Terras.  120  Close 


Sky  One 


Radio  4 


• Astra 

720  Undun.  1120  Ghoul-Lashed  1120 
Trap  Door  1320  World  Wresting 
Federation  ManU.  120  The  Hit  Mb.  220 
The  Adventiaes  01  Brisco  County  Junior. 
320  One  West  WaABo.  420  Kung  Fu.  Tha 
Legend  Continues.  920  Mysterkste  bland 
820  World  wrestling  Federation 
Superstars  720  SUers.  820  Unsolved 
Mysteries.  920  Cops  L 920  Cope  II 
1020  Sand  And  Deliver.  1020 
ReuelaltoRa  1120  The  Movie  Show. 
1120  Forever  Knight  1320  Dream  On. 
120  Saturday  Fright  Loro.  220  Hit  Mix 
Long  Play. 

UK  Gold 


More  vary  disturbed  weather  today  with  show- 
ers or  longer  spells  of  rain  likely  just  about 
anywhere,  and  Ihere  may  be  a lew  thunder- 
storms scattered  about  Max  temp  12-23G  from 
north  to  south. 

Spain  and  Portugal: 


Southern  and  eastern  Spain  should  be  dry  and 
bright  today  with  decent  amounts  of  sunshine, 
but  Portugal  and  western  Spain  will  have  some 
heavy  showers  and  minimal  sunshine.  Max 
temp  1S-24C. 

“*= 


The  mountains  in  northern  Italy  are  likely  la 
see  some  heavy  showers  today,  but  the  rest  of 
the  country  will  be  sunny  and  very  warm.  Max 
lamp  21-27C.  Greece: Another  very  sunny  and 
quite  hot  day  with  cooling  sea  breezes  on  the 
beaches.  Highs  M-30C 


32.4-94J  MHc  196  kHz  (16MI 
82 On  News  Briefing.  510  Fanning 
Today.  820  Prayer  lor  toe  Day  825 
Weather.  720  Today.  828  Weaffnr  820 
News.  920  Sport  on  4.  920  Breakaway. 
1020  News.  Loose  &ria  1120  News. 
Week  in  Westminster  1120  From  Our 
Own  Correspondent.  1220  Money  Boa. 
1225  The  Ntofe  Quo.  1228  WtNdier. 
120  News  1.10  Any  Questkins?  128 
Shipping  Forecast  320  Nows:  Any 
Answers?  220  Sabs  day  Playhouse: 
Footooir  Play  for  Giria  420  News. 
Leviathan.  830  Science  Now.  820  File  an 
4 840  Personal  Obsessions  920 

Six 


•Asn 

720  Gwe  IM  A Clue  720  Going  For 
Odd  820  The  SuOMrs  Omntxc  1020 
Bergerac  1 120  Oeeaie  Sport  1220 
Ntefyiboro  Omrribus  228  Pail  Daniels 1 
Ouck  Trick.  213  EasEndors  Omnibus. 
520  nw  Death  Us  Do  Pert  529  Get  Some 
In1 510 Sykes  648  B AlnlHaB  Hot  Mum 
720  Whet  A Cevry  On!  720  Bread  820 
Cufcttz.  828  Tonka  1040  Danger  UXB. 
1143  F3 nr.  When  5ghi  Belle  Toft  125 
Pi*Hc  Eye.  328  Snapping  Ax  Night 

NBC  Suparehme! 


Shipping  Forecast  828  Weaticr.  820  < 
O’Clock  News.  825  Week  Ending.  820 
Ad  Uh  730  Kalektoeeope  Faster*  720 
Saturday  [right  Tbosra  Lady's  MekL  920 
Music  In  Mind.  820  Ttn  10  Ten  858 
weather.  1020  News.  10.15  sunzs 
1048  Colour  Radio  1120  Comparing 
Noted  with  Brian  Key.  1120  Baftylenon 
1220  News.  1220  The  Late  Stay.  Dad, 
Mum  Paula  AM  Tom.  1248  Stepping 
Forecast  120  As  World  Sendee. 


BBC  World  Servteo 


BBC  World  Service  can  be  received  m 
England  on  MW  61fl  Ut  (463ml  and  n 
Wsstnrn  Europe  on  LW  1»  kHz  (1515m) 
720am  Newsday  720  Scfoncs  in  Action 
820  World  News  8.15  The  World  Today. 
B20  Fourth  Estate.  UO  World  News  9.15 
Ffort  fte  920 Ptnpie  & Prides. 

1020  World  Now?  1Q.10  Wordi  Of  FaiSi 
10.15  A Jody  Good  Shout  1120  World 
News  1128  World  Bosfnaaa  Report.  11.15 
Otympto  Faa  File  1120  Your  Mcdu  The 
Nnwspapw  1145  Sports  Roundup  1320 
Newsdrak  1220  BSC  Englnh.  1349 


• Aatra/Eutelsat 

■ CUM  The  McLHi^ifln  Group  820  HeHo 
Austria.  HaOo  Vterns  720 1TN  World 
News  720  Eurupa  Journal.  820 
CyberschooL  1020 Super  Shop  1120 
Executive  Ldestytes  1120  Wine  Express. 
1220  Uahuala  1 20  fCC  Super  Sport.  - 
220  Euro  PGA  Golt  320  WL  Power 
Week  420  Atlanta  * Preview.  MO  ITN 
World  Nmte.  520  Combat  At  Sea-  820 
The  Selma  Scott  Show  730  Executive 
Utestytes  820  T2n'  Btans.  820 ITN 
World  News.  920  NBC  Super  Sport  1020 
The  Tonight  Shaw  With  Jay  Lena  1120 
Late  Night  WHh  Conan  O'Brien.  1220 
TaHUn'  Blurs.  1320  The  Toni^9  Show 
With  Jay  UfW  120  The  Safina  Seen 
Show.  220  Talkte  Blurs  320  Rivera 
Lwe.  420  The  Satina  ScoD  Show  520 
Weekly  9u«n«».  520  NBC  Nam 

Dbcorary 


• Astra/Mtehat 

420  Stair  Of  Alert  820  FBghUne.  820 
Oiaeeier  820 Beteetiold.  1020  BaMetoU. 
1124  Justica  Fites.  1220  Close. 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 


BBC  i 


831lran  Jim  Henson's  Animal  Sow.  829 
Playdays.  *.15  kaUantaainio  920 
Breakfast  w*  From  1020  To  Be  A 
Pilgrim.  1048  First  UghL  11.13  See  Haart 
1 145  This  Mu  tamed  1a  Business.  1220 
Local  Heroes  1320  Gardenaig  From 
Scratoh  120  CainvyRle  120  On  Tha 
Record  2.10  The  Monaco  Grand  Pnx. 

448  EaChden.  8.10  Masterehel  1988. 
845  News.  Weather.  725  Regionel  News. 
7.10  Songs  Of  Praise.  748  Antiques 
Roedefnw.  820  No  BanenriB.  83025 
Yoars  Of  The  Two  Roontes.  IOuOO  Bfrita  Of 
A Fmther.  1020 News;  Weather  1046 
Karaoke  1125  Evarymart-  1348  tUt 
Blue  Ciy.  320  Weefier.  229  Close. 


BBC  2 


The  Week  Broken  Glass  720  Btoes 
World-  820  Namdedc.  820  Global 
Conoarm  848  Folk  Routes.  820 
Nmnhcur.  1020  Nows  Summery.  1021 
Concasl  Ha0. 1048  Wnte  On.  1029 
Sctanea  View.  1120  World  New*.  HAS 
World  Bustrwss  Brief.  11.15  Britain  Today 
1 120  Jazz  For  The  Asking.  1320 
Nowdwk  1820  Lanr  Pram  America. 
1848  Spore  RoundupL  120  World  News. 
1.10  Wns  and  Music.  1.1  b Theloamiog 
World- 120  In  Praise  of  Sod.  820 
Mnvsdesh.  330  DevotopmentSB.  848 
Britain  Today.  320  N— tedaafi  320 Short 
Story.  345  On  The  Move.  420  Nowaday 
420  About  Face  520  World  News-  5.15 
Sports  Roundup.  820  Eunpe  Today.  020 
Nawsdeek  820  Eisupe  Today. 

The  Movlte  Channel 


r.l&an  Open  Unfverear  Maths  10.10 
Rupert.  10.15  The  Ldtieet  Pm  Shop.  1035 
X-Men  1120  Fi4y  Booked.  120  negtanal 
Programmes  120Suiday  Grandstand 
7 JO  The  End  Of  The  Mem  World.  030 
A Mstary  Of  BrttMi  Art  930  Monaco 
Grew  Ml  1020  Best  Night  1028  The 
Best  Thmg  1050  Ton  Ol  The  Best  1120 
Mai  theater  United  FoMbaB  Family  Ties 
1120  The  Beta  Teem.  1325  Peridnson 
Meets  BesL  1339  Final  Soora.  1340  The 
Best  Match.  3.10  F8J3  The  Adventures  of 
Gerard  340  Pages  From  CaWex.  320 
The  Learning  Zone 

BBC  Prime 


• Asks 

820 Cot  CXy  520  3.-10  To  Yisne.  1020 
Francis.  1320  Twxfw  Meretea  320  A 
Girl  to  Every  Ron.  330  E?  Feature  400 
Dead  Men's  Revenge.  820  A Home  Ot  Ota- 
Own.  820  me  Client  1000  Beverly  halls 
Cap  HI  1148  Phantoms.  1.18  Night  Eyes. 
355  Shadow  01  A Doubt  430  3:10  To 
Yuma  820  Ctooedown. 


Sky  Movlns 


• Intelsat 

(LOOm  BBC  World  News.  820  Travel 
Show  Short  Cuts.  630  Wan  On  Earth.  848 
ChucJdevtgicn.  725  Jufla  Jekyft  And  Harriet 
Hyda  730  Court  Dudaite  740  The 
Tomorrow  People  826  tocredible  Games. 
830  Blue  Peter  820  Grange  HDL  930  A 
Question  Of  Sport.  1020  Beet  Ot  PtbUo 
Mill  1045  The  Best  Of  Arne  And  Nick 
1330  The  Beet  Of  Pebble  M1H.  1.15  Prime 
Weatitar.  130  The  BIB.  313  Juba  Jekyll 
And  Harriel  Hyde  330  Gordon  T Gopher. 
340  Chucklevtaion.  320  Avenger 
Penguins.  335  Blue  Peter.  820  The 
Really  Wild  Shim.  4.1 5 Artbquro 
Roadshow.  920  The  World  At  War.  820 
BBC  World  News.  830  Pound  Histories. 
830  Crown  Prosecutor  720  99B  820 
Tender  Loving  Cara  935  Prime  Weatiwr. 
933  Omnibus- 1035  Scn^  Of  Praise 
1120  DangafleU  1300  Materials:  SMu> 
A UflbL  1330  Engtoeeriiig  ModunicE 
120  Industrial  Change.  300  Caring  For 
Oldor  People.  420  Suenos  — Wcrtd 
Spanish.  520  Wak  The  Talk.  530  How  Do 
You  Manege? 

BBC  World 


• Astra 

820  Migniy  Joe  Young  820 
Scaramoucbe.  829  Shock  Treatment 
1130  Super  Mario  Brae.  1.15  Manhattan 
Murder  Mystery.  316  HQ  Weds'  The  First 
Men  In  The  Moan.  620  Lost  In  Yonkers. 
720  Super  Mbdo  Bros.  920  Murder  One 
— Chapter  Twenty.  IOuOO  Motorcycle 
Gang- 1130  Tha  Mode  8taw  1300 
Ptaymeher  130  Sox.  Love  And  Cold  Hard 
Cash.  359  RaxJlqr  Bites.  430  Shock 
True  merit.  820  Closedown 


Sky  Moafea  Gold 


• Astra 


1320  Golden  Earrings.  300  Frankie  And 
Johnny.  365  How  To  Steel  A MHHan.  020 
The  Long  Hot  Summer.  820  Paths  a 
Glory  1020  White  MtechM.  1128  Ulorta. 
130  TapkapL  330  Close. 


Sky  Sports 


• Euhrbal 

820am  BBC  Worto  None.  550  India 
Businase  Report  720  World  News.  720  Ttea 
week  aoovwrti  Hew&nea  828 
CoTTBspondert.  920  Wbrid  News  330  Thns 
Qiifihi  9a  1020  Wbrid  News.  1020  Time 
Out  Cate  1120  Wbrid  Haad&nes.  1125 
EMerymsn.  1220  World  News.  1320 Free  To 
Face.  120  World  Headtoes  125  Great 
Hatway  Jamteys  220 World  Heedlton  305 
Breakfast  W*l  FrosL  300  World  News  320 
Txne  Out  Tcp  Gear.  400  WbrM  Heatflnee 
429Horizon  520 Wato Maws  520 Evil 
Report  520  Time  Out  Madhw  JoArey's  Rr 
Eastern  Cochary.  820  World  Ners.  820  On 
The  Record.  720  Wcrto  News  720  Wtintow 
OnEtatooe.  800  World  Heaoltow.  B2G  The 
Big  Trip  BOO  Vllarkl  News  930  Tima  Out 
Noise  IOOO  World  Report  1300  World 
New.  1310  7he  Money  Rogramme.  100 
Jtowwoom  420  Haa9nes428  the  Money 
Pmgranwne  520  News  820  Britan  to  View. 
Radio  4 


■ Astra 

720  Swer  League  Workington  v Wigan. 
300  Speedway  World  Champiansifp 
Rawd  One-  Poland.  1130  FoobaH 
Special.  130  Big  Time  Boxing  330 
FootaJI  Special  FA  Trophy  Final.  830 
Futbof  MundtaL  720  World  Lw*juo  Of 
American  Footbelh  London  v Frankfurt  And. 
1020  Super  League.  1120  FootbaR 
Spedal.  FA  Trophy  Final  120  Formula 
Three  Racing.  130  Super  League.  330 
Ctase. 


Eumport 


• AstratEutebat 

730  Motorcycling  Magazine.  820  Formula 
1.  920  Live  Formula  V 930  Sports  Car. 
1020  Live  Mountalnbace.  1300  Formula 
1.  1320  Formula  1. 120  Live  Fomula  1. 
330  Artlailc  Gymnastics.  430  Goi  300 
Fbrmula  t.  720  Tennis  300  Formula  1. 
1020  God  1 120  Alhtetica.  1330  Close 
Sky  One 


02494.6  MHz  198  kHz  11514} 

82pm  News  Briefing  310SomeAtog 
Underatood.  855  Weather.  720  News 
TjM  Sunday  Papers.  7.15  The  Living 
WwkL  740  Sunday.  820  The  WOeka  Good 
Cause.  389  Weather.  920  News.  310 
Staiday  Papws  315  Letter  town  Armrica. 
330  Morning  Service  1315  The  Archcra. 
H.19  Medtanwave.  1145  A View  from 
Atroad.  1318  Deeart  Island  Discs  1388 
Weefier  120  The  World  Thte  Weekend. 
128  Shrromg  FwecasL  300  Gxrdenera' 
Qu^on  Tima  330  The  Cteste  serial:  A- 
Handtolol  Duel  320  Pick  ol  toe  Week 
4.18  The  Purple.  Bvr  Blue  end  tv  Red 

820  News;  Htohoock  wid  tile  BaasL  820 
P«*Y  PI*®*  850  Shippng  toaca^SJS 
WHBher  820  Six  D'Ctekftews  31 8 

to  Buswesa  720ChUran's 
2BC5“d.l?4:  N***-  *-*0  Reeding  AtoutL 
Griwlng  Up.  820 IFM)  The  Natural  l-fcatay 
Rroopniw  820  open  Undieraty.  830 
FM]  UMBtian.  920 1FM1  RetafrvrW 

gwfctog  330  (FW  Take  toe  Money!  Open 

toe  Bred  399  Weatoer.  lOOONn^iaiS 
y.111.*?  *0<*5  Breakaway.  11.1a  in 

Commwee  1145  Seeds  ol  Fatal.  1220 
News  1232  Belle  an  Suidey.  i«m  tv. 

^ Pkna- taM  awopwg 

FwocaeL  120  As  World  Sarvce 

BBCWortd  Service 


820  Hour  01  Power  720  Undun.  1130 
Ghaut-fashed.  1120  Trap  Door.  1220  The 

£?  “S' JL-*?  Sl2r  Trek'  aj0°  Tt"  World  AT 

War.  300  Star  Trek  Deep  Space  Mne. 

Mtorid  Ml, oh  FbdereSTActton 
Zqn»:  920  Great  Escapes.  330  MK^ty 
Mortfnn  Power  Rangers.  820  The 

"w  Shmpsorw.  720  Star 
TVafc  Deep  Space  Nine  820  Melrose 
Pteee.  920  Highiandsr  1020  Murder 
One.  1220  60  Minutes.  12a  Sunday 
Comes.  300  Hit  Mix  Long  Play 
UK  Ookf 


• Astra 

TJQoaveUaACtee.TJQQoinofafifaM. 

SSSrfSSSS  Wta1  0081 0™  h. 

11-M  Or  Mia  120 
5*™  *l[*r  On  Sjramore  Sfreei  880  PaiJ 
*20  The  M Qmrtbua. 
VS*™'  ^ fmoTheTwp 
ricwfm.  TJWMexBcantoe  and  Wise.  300 
Wttaik  028  L Cfcmrtlui.  1310  (Mur  Love. 
^^BobMorf^  Sho JrgatX 

Stx  Wrvt*  Ot  Hewy  Vffl  120  Shopping 

WCSep^amri 


BBC  World  Sarvtaa  con  be  'ecwvtxl  in 
jjngiand  an  MW  Baa  kHz  (483ml  and  In 
Wtiatem  Europe  on  LW  in  kHz  US15m) 

T«*°ln  Probe  of  God. 
020  WorUNews.  315  DovatopmentBQ. 

^ ***"0  300  World 
^¥9^315  ahort  Story.  930  From  Our 
Omtoraspmjdani- 020  Write  On  1020 
Words  Faith  1045 
The  Greenfield  Coltecion.  1120  Wcvtd 
News  1128  World  Buwnesa  flevtew 
11.15  to  Praise  olQod  1145  Spore, 
Rwndup-  1300NemdMk  1230  BBC 
Englteh  1348  Short  Story.  IjM 

Newsdask  130  About  Face.  220 Nme  m 
German  318  Britain  Today.  380  Anyth  no 
Goee  300  Nawstaw.  420 News 
Sixnmary.  021  Iritanutionai  Quesm 
Dm.  520  Wbrid  News.  SUSm 
Roundup  S-IS-  BBC  English.  830  Newa  In 
Goman  820  Europe  Today.  830  Play  of 


• Astra/BJtetaJt 

teSSEftSiste!18- 180  *20 

JWBton.  aoo  ktews  830  Combat  At 
S«k3ao  Ruaaie  Now.  1020  Super  Step. 

®rauP- 1130  Eieope 
MO  1220  Talking  WHh  From,  ijoonbc 

^®Oto[_a20  GotiA  Tour.  300  NCAA 
“hWywwiJp  Finals  420  AOAC  Touring 

Araund  The  Worid.  820  Wins  Exm9e. 
350  Beal  Of  Selina  ScotiBtew.  730  Pater 
tjSOyv  CompcwK  The  fttwarW 

^w- 0*0  NBC  Super 
T1"  Of  Tonlghrttew 
« Late 
'300  Talkin' 

■Jara- 1230  The  Best  Ot  Torighi  Stew 

Bob  01  The 

Seiko  Scan  Show.  £30  Tetidn'  Jazz.  300 
51^  i^JSi  54*0  71,0  8631  w S-1™  Se« 

Stow.  520  Europe  2000.  B30  News. 

Wfceimy 


• Asra/lntatoat 

Natural  Bom  Killers.  72o 
Ghratiuntara.  730  Anhir  C Ctarteb 

1 Mmc  300  The  Dlnoeaurit  1020  The 
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West  faces 
new  Bosnia 
debacle 


EdfaBhmyamlianBh^ 


THE  WEST  is  heading 
for  a new  debacle  in 
Bosnia,  according  to  a 
leaked  United  States 
?1°cyn?ent  which  concludes 
UMt  the  Dayton  agreement 
which  ended  the  war  last 
aHS?nn  ^ failing  apart 

The  draft  report,  compiled 
by  America’s  top  intelligence 
analysts,  warns  President  Bill 
Clinton  and  his  allies  that  op- 
timism about  Dayton  is  mis- 
placed, and  that  elections  due 
in  September  will  create  a 
country  as  bitterly  riven 
along  ethnic  lines  as  at  any 
time  during  the  war. 

US  intelligence  sources  yes- 
terday called  the  paper  “the 
most  important  of  its  kind” 
since  a CIA  report  in  1990 
warned  that  Yugoslavia  faced 
a hloody  break-up.  That 
report  was  ignored  with  di- 
sastrous results. 

The  leaked  draft  says  the 
Dayton  plan  is  collapsing  in 
the  face  of  the  continued  defi- 
ance of  indicted  war  crimi- ! 
nals,  notably  the  Bosnian  Serb  i 
‘president*,  Radovan  Karadzic,  I 
charged  by  the  Hague  tribunal  1 
with  genocide. 

It  concludes  that  the  Mus- 
iim-Croat  federation  brokered 
by  the  Americans  in  1994  has 
become  a meaningless  three, 
with  the  two  groups  prepar- 
ing for  bloody  confrontation. 

The  report  throws  doubt  on 
whether  elections  can  take 
place  on  schedule  and  raises 
the  most  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  all:  what  will  happen 
in  Bosnia  if  the  US-led  Nato 
peacekeeping  troops  leave  as 
planned  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Strains  within  the  Atlantic 
alliance  over  what  to  do  in 
Bosnia  have  begun  to  reap- 
pear in  public.  Last  week, 
Richard  Holbrooke,  the  bom- 
bastic architect  of  Dayton, 
once  again  accused  America’s 
European  allies  of  undermin- 
ing his  plan  through 
indifference. 

Pressure  mounted  yester- 
day across  the  alliance  for  the 
delivery  of  Mr  Karadzic  to  the 
Hague  tribunal  to  face 
charges  of  genocide,  with  the 
Foreign  Office  entering  the 
fray  with  unprecedented  gusto. 


Senior  British  officials  said 
they  were  prepared  to  support 
anti-Karadzic  Serbs  in  what  is 
becoming  a ferocious  internal 
power  struggle. 

A summit  in  Florence  next 
month  is  due  to  assess  the 
Dayton  plan  midway  through 
its  mandated  year  of  imple- 
mentation. The  report  chal- 
lenges the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration’s public  satisfaction 
with  the  plan's  progress. 

The  report  focuses  on  the 
Bosnian  elections,  which 
President  Clinton  is  keen  to 
push  ahead  with,  so  he  can  go 
to  the  polls  himself  in  Novem- 
ber with  Bosnia  as  a trophy. 

The  report  judges  that  Bos- 
nia has  no  chance  of  return- 
ing to  anything  other  than  the 
ethnically-based  parties  that 
were  welded  together  during 
the  slide  to  war  In  1991. 

The  report  says  the  politi- 
cal leaders  of  all  three  com- 
munities are  intent  on  en- 
trenching their  own  ethnic 
power-bases,  and  fear  their 
authority  would  be  dissipated 
by  a multi-ethnic  state. 

An  intelligence  source  In 
Washington  told  the  Guard- 
ian that  the  report,  summa- 
rised in  the  New  York  Times, 
was  “a  draft  not  the  final 
thing,  and  wouldn’t  have 
leaked  out  unless  its  authors 
were  worried  that  it  might 
not  end  up  looking  like  that”. 

A former  US  senior  policy 
maker  said  the  report  was 
part  of  a campaign  by  the  CIA 
and  other  agencies  to  con- 
vince Mr  Clinton  to  avert  a 
bloody  debacle  by  delaying 
the  elections,  and  tying  them 
in  with  the  war  crimes  issue. 

The  official  said  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  wanted  to 
point  out  that  “you  can't  hold 
elections  while  the  criminals 
and  their  henchmen  are  still 
running  the  show.  An  elec- 
tion that  returns  war  crimi- 
nals or  their  puppets  is  a 
train-wreck,  not  a triumph”. 

The  Organisation  for  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  which  is  organising 
the  elections,  has  said  that 
the  conditions  are  br  Grom 
appropriate,  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees  too  ter- 
rified to  return  home,  and 
leaders  indicted  for  war 
crimes  still  wielding  power. 
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NEWS  3 

‘Men  would 
rather  take  their 
trousers  off  in 
public  when 
they’re  drunk 
than  open  the 
shield  of  their 
hearts  when 
they  are  sober’ 

‘I  was  16  and 
swallowed  a 
cocktail  of 
tablets  that 
made  me 
projectile  vomit 
so  hard  it  hit  the 
ceiling  and 
woke  up  my 
brother  in  the 
next  room’ 


Actor  and  comedian  Stephen  Fry  mixed  frank  revelations  with  witty  self  deprecation  during  yesterday’s  launch  in  London  photograph  martin  argles 


Enter  Fry,  centre  stage, 
for  bravura  performance 
on  depression  and  suicide 


Gary  Yo  tinge 


THE  Samaritans  had 
wanted  to  talk  about  sui- 
cide but  were  beginning 
to  fear  the  worst  Half  an  hour 
after  the  scheduled  starting 
time  and  actor  and  comedian. 
Stephen  Fry,  had  still  not 
turned  up.  They  kept  the  cof- 
fee flowing,  but  were  running 
out  of  biscuits.  They  had  just 


resorted  to  nervously  re- 
arranging the  mineral  water 
on  the  empty  stage,  when  a 
self-effacing  Fry  entered,  cen- 
| tre  stage,  to  deliver  a bravura 
I performance  to  launch  the 
I charity's  week-long  effort  to 
promote  its  work. 

Mixing  very  frank  revela- 
tions about  bis  state  of  mind 
last  year,  when  he  walked  out  i 
of  a West  End  play,  with  witty 
self  deprecation.  Fry,  aged  37, 1 


said  if  be  had  his  time  again 
he  would  “call  the  Samaritans 
instead  of  picking  up  a cross- 
Channel  ferry  ticket”.  He  did 
not  rail  the  Samaritans  be- 
cause as  a celebrity  he  did  not 
feel  he  would  be  treated  with 
anonymity,  but  now  recog- 
nised that  attitude  was  “a 
steaming  pile  of  pants”. 

His  time  away  left  him  seri- 
ously contemplating  suicide, 
he  said.  “1  think  the  only 


thing  that  stopped  me  was  the 
knowledge  of  the  devastation 
it  would  cause  to  my  family. 
It  was  the  only  bit  of  reason, 
the  little  voice  in  my  head, 
which  did  not  desert  me.  I did 
feel  it  was  the  neatest  thing  I 
cannot  understand  it  now.  It 
is  inexplicable.” 

Reason  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it  “There  is  no  logical 
explanation  for  despair,”  be 
said.  “You  can  no  more 
reason  yourself  into  cheerful- 
ness than  you  can  reason 
yourself  an  extra  six  inches  ; 
in  height  You  can  only  be  | 
better  prepared.” 

The  Samaritans,  who  coun- 
sel people  about  suicide  and 
mental  illness,  say  100.000 
people  a year  attempt  suicide 
in  Britain,  and  nearly  7.000  : 
succeed. 

“This  represents  about  one 
death  every  75  minutes  and 


leaves  a death  toll  25  per  cent 
higher  than  those  killed  in 
road  accidents.”  said  Simon 
Armson.  the  charity’s  chief 
executive,  who  introduced  its 
report  Challenging  the  taboo. 

It  showed  the  most  common 
reason  for  suicide  was  the 
break-up  of  a relationship,  fol- 
lowed by  work  or  study  prob- 
lems. alcohol,  finances,  social 
isolation,  housing,  health  and 
sexual  abuse-  But  even 
though  one  in  four  people  has 
been  affected  by  suicide,  more 
than  a third  believed  de- 
pressed people  should  just 
“pull  themselves  together”. 

The  least  sympathetic  to 
suicide  and  depression  were 
the  very  young,  the  old  and 
men.  “Men  would  rather  take 
their  trousers  off  in  public 
when  they're  drunk  than  open 
the  shield  of  their  hearts 
when  they  are  sober,”  said 


Fry.  Ironically,  the  survey 
showed  the  risk  of  suicide  was 
highest  in  men  aged  under  25 
and  those  aged  over  65. 

Fry.  who  is  finishing  a 
novel  and  preparing  to  play 
the  lead  in  a film  on  Oscar 
Wilde’s  life,  attempted  suicide 
when  he  was  16.  “I  swallowed 
a cocktail  of  tablets  that  made 
me  projectile  vomit  so  hard  it 
hit  the  ceiling  and  woke  up 
my  brother  in  the  next  room," 
he  said.  He  had  his  stomach 
pumped  and  soon  recovered, 
but  said  it  was  passible  the 
level  of  depression  he  suf- 
fered last  year  could  return  — 
but  he  was  now  stronger  to 
deal  with  it 

“It's  like  living  in  Florida 
where  there  may  be  another 
hurricane  which  will  blow 
the  house  down.  But  this  time 
I’ve  built  my  house  slightly 
more  strongly  ...  1 hope.” 


Black  tipped  for 
top  US  navy  job 


THE  family  of  a charity 
worker  run  over  by 
Nicholas  Bonham,  dep- 
uty chairman  of  Knights- 
bridge  auctioneers  Bonham's, 
caused  angry  scenes  at  the 
Old  Bailey  yesterday  when  he 
was  cleared  of  causing  death 
by  dangerous  driving.  He  was 
fined  £500  and  disqualified  for 
12  months  after  admitting 
careless  driving. 

Steve  Franklin,  whose 
father  Eric  was  hit  by  Bon- 
ham’s BMW  motorcycle, 
shouted  “You  are  going  to 
die,”  as  police  officers  moved 
in  to  protect  the  defendant. 

Mr  FYanklin  added:  "We 
are  the  lower  classes,  the 
likes  of  us  would  be  locked 
up.” 

His  sister  tried  to  get  to 
Bonham,  a friend  of  the 
Prince  of  Wqles,  and  said: 
"Bastards  like  you  don’t  get 
justice.  You  killed  my  dad  and 
he  was  our  only  parent’’ 
Bonham  had  to  leave  the 
court  through  the  cells  area  to 
avoid  Mr  Franklin's  relatives. 

Mr  Franklin  never 
regained  consciousness  after 
the  accident  an  a pedestrian 
crossing  in  Battersea  Park 
Road  in  Battersea,  south-west 
London,  last  September.  He 
died  two  days  later  in  hospital 
from  skull  and  brain  injuries. 

Judge  Paul  Collins  told  the 
court  that  he  sentenced  on  the 
basis  that  Bonham  had  been 
acquitted  of  causing  death  by 
dangerous  driving  but  had  ad- 
mitted from  the  outset  that  he 
drove  without  care  and  atten- 
tion. He  said  he  bore  In  .mind 
the  “precise  nature”  of  the 
charge. 

He  said:  "I  cannot  attempt 
to  measure  the  value  of  life 
which  has  been  lost  by  the 
result  of  your  driving  without 
due  care  and  attention.  That 
would  be  quite  wrong  on  a 
charge  of  driving  without  due 
care  and  attention." 

But  he  added  it- was  a bad 
case  of  careless  driving  and 

Bonham's  response  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a pedestrian  on  the 
crossing  was  ’ “quite 
inadequate’'. 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 


AN  AFRICAN  American 
was  tipped  yesterday  as 
President  Bill  Clinton's 
likely  choice  to  replace  Admi- 
ral Jeremy  “Mike”  Boorda, 
who  committed  suicide  on 
Thursday  to  spare  the  navy  a 
scandal  over  his  wearing  of 
medals  he  had  not  earned. 

Admiral  J.  Paul  'Reason, 
promoted  recently  to  com- 
mand the  Atlantic  fleet,  was 
one  of  the  three  main  con- 
tenders for  the  task  of  restor- 
ing the  battered  morale  of  the 
navy.  He  would  be  the  first 
African  American  to  hold  the 
top  navy  job  — chief  of  naval 
operations. 

Adm  Reason  specialised  in 
nuclear  engineering,  became 
naval  aide  to  President 
Jimmy  Carter,  and  made  his 
career  commanding  surface 
ships  and  in  the  navy’s  pol- 
icy-strategy staff 
The  other  main  candidates 
are  Admiral  Leighton  Smith, 
Nato's  southern  commander 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
charge  of  the  Bosnia  mission, 
and  Admiral  William  Flana- 
gan, the  previous  commander 
of  the  Atlantic  fleet. 

In  his  two  suicide  notes. 
Boorda  said  he  was  taking  his 
life  to  spare  the  navy  a scan- 
dal based  on  his  "honest  mis- 
take" of  wearing  combat  in- 
signia to  which  he  was  not 
entitled.  The  insignia  were 
two  metal  clasps  attached  to  a 
cloth  medal  in  the  shape  of  a 
V.  It  stands  for  valour,  and 
means  the  medal  was  earned 
in  the  free  of  hostile  fire. 

Hearing  that  Newsweek 
reporters  were  coining  to  see 
him  about  his  right  to  wear 
the  medals,  Boorda  suddenly 
cancelled  lunch  and  a meet- 
ing, and  went  home  to  shoot 
himself  in  the  chest  with  his 
son-in-law's  .38  pistoL 
“Within  the  military,  this  Is 
a big  deal,”  said  Roger 
Charles,  who  works  for  the 
National  Security  News  Ser- 
vice. which  first  investigated 
the  admiral's  right  to  the 


Nicholas  Bonham  . . . upset 
but  ’the  result  is  right’ 

He  took  into  account  Bon- 
ham's “excellent  character 
and  that  you  showed  remorse 
from  the  moment  the  impact 
took  place”.  The  judge  also  ac- 
cepted that  Bonham,  aged  47. 
had  suffered  the  effects  of  his 
careless  driving,  but  added  it 
was  nothing  to  that  which  Mr 
Franklin's  family  had 
sustained. 

Mr  Franklin,  aged  59.  a 
retired  lorry  driver  and 
feiher  of  four,  had  worked 
voluntarily  at  a Sue  Ryder 
charity  shop.  He  had  11 
grandchildren  and  was 
understood  to  have  been  plan- 
ning to  move  to  Somerset 

Timothy  Langdale  QC,  de- 
fending, said  that  Bonham 
had  been  caused  both  anxiety 
and  stress  by  the  accident 
He  bad  to  take  sleeping  pfils 
now  and  his  hair  had  gone 
greyer. 

Bonham  bad  told  the  jury 
in  evidence  that  he  bad  not 
seen  Mr  Franklin  on  the  pe- 
destrian crossing.  He  had 
k»wi  travelling  at  a sensible 
cruising  speed. 

Outside  the  court,  Bonham 
gafri-  “The  whole  thing  has 
been  a tragic  accident  and  I 
am  distraught  at  what  hap- 
pened. I think  the  result  is  ab- 
solutely right  and  I am 
pleased  for  that.  But  I am 
vary  sad  far  the  Franklin  fam- 
ily and  I know  what  they  are 
going  through.” 


face  the  other  service  chiefs.” 

In  an  unrelated  incident, 
the  independent  newspaper 
Navy  Times  ran  an  anony- 
mous letter  this  week  saying 
Boorda  should  resign.  “Every 
officer  from  four  star  to  the 
newest  midshipman  at  the 
academy  has  no  respect  for 
the  man  at  the  top,”  it  said. 

Boorda.  the  first  enlisted 
nan  to  rise  to  command  the 
US  Navy,  has  grappled  with 
only  moderate  success  with 
the  force’s  problems.  The  600- 
ship  navy,  of  the  Reagan  years 
is  now  only  half  that  size.  It 
has  freed  a cheating,  drug 
dealing  and  car  theft  scandal 
at  the  celebrated  Naval  Acad- 
emy. and  the  after-shocks  of 
the  Tailhook  scandal. 

The  Tailhook  convention  — 
the  annual  gathering  of  air- 
craft carrier  pilots  In  Las  Ve- 
gas — in  1901  prompted  com- 
plaints from  women  officers 
of  gross  and  drunken  sexual 
harassment  This  led  to  a 
series  of  purges,  and  a naval 
sensitivity  to  sexual  discrimi- 
nation which  inspired  Adm 
Boorda  to  order  a 24-hour 
“stand  down”  last  year  for  the 
navy  to  "take  a long,  hard 
look  at  ourselves”. 

Boorda  was  criticised  for 
failing  to  defend  Admiral 
Stanley  Arthur,  who  took 
retirement  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  command  the  Pacific 
fleet  was  challenged  over  the 
handling  of  the  promotion  of 
a woman. 

“Some  senior  officers  are 
guilty  of  the  ultimate  disloy- 
alty. To  save  or  advance  their 
careers,  they  abandoned  the 
very  Ideals  of  their  profession 
in  order  to  curry  flavour  with 
politicians,"  former-  navy  sec- 
retary James  Webb  charged 
last  month,  in  an  open  attack 
an  Boorda. 

• A US  Navy  nuclear- 
powered  attack  submarine 
collided  with  a Saudi  Arabian 
merchant  ship  in  the  Atlantic 
off  Virginia  yesterday,  with- 
out causing  Injuries,  the  navy 
said.  There  has  been  a spate 
of  accidents  involving  the 
navy,  including  crashes  of 
several  F-14  fighter  jets. 
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For  though  we  respect  and  fear  Germans  more  — 
because  they  gave  us  our  wretched  royal  family,  as 
well  as  toothbrush  moustaches  and  Christmas  trees  — 
our  oldest  and  best  tabloid  quarrel,  lasting  century  after 
century,  inexhaustible  in  the  variety  of  mutual  insults  it 
affords,  lies  with  the  French. 


if  you’d  See  to  know  more  about  our  unique  whiskey,  write  to  us  for  a bee  booklet  at  the  Jack  Daniel  Disfflery,  Lynchbug,  Tennessee  USA. 

"ALL  GOODS  WORTH  PRICE  CHARGED,”  is  what 
Jack  Daniel’s  nephew  said  in  1907.  We  re  still  saying  it  today. 

Mr.  Lem  Motlow  put  this  slogan  on  crocks  and  jugs 
of  his  uncle’s  whiskey.  You  see,  he  knew  our 
Jack  Daniel’s  Tennessee  Whiskey  was  made  with 
Tennessee  cave  spring  water  and  mellowed  through 
hard  maple  charcoal  before  aging.  Mr.  Modow 
knew  value  when  he  saw  it.  And  still  today, 
though  Jack  Daniel's  is  priced  above  many 
whiskeys,  a sip  will  prove  its  worth. 


JACK  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 
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The  search  for 
commercial 
sponsors  for 
the  proposed 
exhibition  at 
Greenwich  has 
had  to  be 
extended  by 
six  weeks. 
Work  on 
clearing  the 
site  has  not 
started.  In 
some  quarters, 
words  such  as 
‘shambles’  are 
being  used. 
And  January  1 , 
2000,  is 
getting 

uncomfortably 

close 


News  in  brief 


Europe  challenge  to 
police  immunity  rule 
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A CHALLENGE  to  the  rule  that  victims  of  crime  cannot  sue  the 
potirefor  negligence  cleared  the  first  hurdle  in  Strasbourg 
yesterday  on  the  way  to  the  European  Court  of  H umap  Rtgnjs. 
The  European  Commission  of  Human  Rights  ruled  admissible  a 
claim  by  the  family  of  a man  who  was  shot  and  killed  by  a 
teacher  who  had  threatened  to  “do  a Hungerford”.  The  commis- 
sion will  still  have  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  case  before 
sending  it  to  the  human  rights  court  ' 

Mulkiye  Osman  and  her  son,  Ahmet  Osman,  claim  that 
police  immunity  from  negligence  actions  in  investigatmg'ana 
suppressing  crime  breaches  articles  of  the  convention  guaran- 
teeing the  rightto  life  and  right  to  a fair  trial.  In  1987  police  were 
informed  that  Paul  Paget-Lewis,  who  taught  the  son,  then  14,  in 
Hackney,  east  London,  had  threatened  to  “do  something  which 
would  be  a sort  of  Hungerford”  and  had  caused  incidents  at  the 
Osmans'  home.  Paget-Lewis  then  killed  Ali  Osman,  the  father, 
and  injured  the  son.  He  further  shot  and  injured  bis  school  s 
deputy  head  and  killed  his  son. 

Paget-Lewis  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  sentenced  to 
be  detained  In  a secure  mental  hospital  The  family  sued  tor 
negligence,  but  the  court  ruled  that  public  policy  required 
Immunity  for  the  police.  — Clare  Dyer 


Driver  held  after  cliff  plunge 
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Dan  Glaister  on  a 
flagship  event 


The  Millennium  Exhibition  site  at  Greenwich,  where  work  has  not  yet  started  on  the  clearing  of  toxic  waste 
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Fears  for  millennium  deadline 


IT  IS  one  deadline  that 
cannot  be  missed.  The 
Greenwich  Millennium 
Exhibition,  the  flagship 
event  of  Britain’s  celebra- 
tion of  the  new  century,  has 
to  be  ready  on  January  1, 
2000. 

But  yesterday  it  emerged 
that  the  Millennium  Commis- 
sion had  extended  by  six 
weeks  to  the  end  of  June  the 
deadline  for  finding  commer- 
cial sponsors  for  the  project 
The  commission  has  to  match 
the  £200  million  of  National 
Lottery  fhnds  already  com- 
mitted to  the  project  with 
funds  from  the  private  sector. 

The  Greenwich  exhibition 
will  involve  the  regeneration 
of  a 70-acre  former  gasworks 
site  owned  by  British  Gas. 
The  first  stage  of  work  would 
be  to  clear  the  area  of  toxic 
waste.  With  plans  for  the  ex- 
hibition apparently  running 
late,  the  bidders  behind  Bir- 
mingham's rejected  attempt 
to  stage  the  exhibition  said 
they  were  ready  to  step  in. 

John  Cole,  marketing  direc- 
tor for  Birmingham  National 


Exhibition  Centre,  said  yes- 
terday: “We  have  sent  a mes- 
sage to  the  Millennium  Com- 
mission to  say  we  are  keen  to 
have  discussions  with  them  if 
they  are  in  the  market  for  a 
radical  re-appraisal.  I believe 
the  big  corporate  sponsors 
feel  more  comfortable  with 
something  in  the  centre  of 
England  reaching  out  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.” 

A spokeswoman  for  the  Mil- 
lennium Commission  — 
which  brought  In  Sir  Peter 
Levene,  one-time  adviser  to 
the  Prime  Minister  on  effi- 
ciency — to  devise  a business 
plan  that  would  makw  the  pro- 
ject commercially  viable,  said 
it  remained  committed  In 
principle  to  the  project  “Sir 
Peter  is  being  asked  to  iden- 
tify partners."  she  said.  “The 
Millennium  Commission,  like 
the  commercial  partners,  has 
to  be  assured  of  the  project's 
viability  before  finally  com- 
mitting to  it” 

Sources  close  to  the  project 
suggested  that  too  much  polit- 
ical capital  had  been  invested 
in  the  Greenwich  Exhibition 


to  abandon  it  now,  even 
though  no  work  had  been 
done  at  the  site. 

Theresa  Sewnrt.  leader  of 
Birmingham  city  council 
said  she  was  not  surprised  at 
the  delay.  “It's  the  wrong 
place.  It  will  cost  three  times 
what  it  would  have  cost  in 
Birmingham,  hut  it  will  prob- 
ably go  ahead  in  Greenwich” 

The  Millennium  Exhibition 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  National 
Heritage,  and  the  Heritage 
Secretary,  Virginia  Bottom- 
ley,  is  chairwoman  of  the  Mil 
lennlum  Commission,  but  the 
driving  force  behind  the 
event  is  thought  to  be  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Michael  HeselUne. 

Potential  commercial  inves- 
tors and  sponsors  have  com 
plained  that  the  Greenwich 
plans  are  too  vague,  but 
Imagination,  the  design  group 
charged  with  the  creative 
work,  said  the  only  details 
missing  were  die  financial 
ones.  “All  the  creative  and  de- 
sign work  is  in  place,” 
spokeswoman  said. 


Sir  Peter  Levene,  planning;  Michael  Heseltine,  driving  force;  Nigel  Spearing,  critical 


Offer  to  Allitt  families 


Parents  of  nurse’s  victims  given 
2 weeks  to  accept  stress  payout 


Owen  Boweott 


PARENTS  of  the  victims 
of  the  child  killer  Bever- 
ley Allitt  have  be.en 
made  a time-limited  offer  by 
Lincolnshire  health  authority 
to  settle  their  claims  for  post- 
traumatic  stress. 


The  proposed  payments  — 
expected  to  total  £500,000.  to 
be  shared  among  13  families 
— would  avoid  an  expensive 
test  case  over  liability. 

Under  the  offer  received  by 
lawyers  yesterday,  the 
parents  of  the  four  children 
murdered  by  Allitt  in  199L  at 
Grantham  and  Kesteven  hos- 
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pitaL  and  of  nine  other  chil- 
dren she  attacked  when  she 
was  a nurse  there,  must  agree 
to  the  financial  terms  by  the 
end  of  the  month. 

The  two-week  deadline  was 
dismissed  by  Lesley  Herbert- 
son,  solicitor  for  half  the  fam- 
ilies, as  too  rushed.  “There’s 
no  way  we  can  work  to  these 
time  limits,”  she  said. 

Compensation  for  the  death 
of  the  four  children  has  been 
paid  tout.  Those  parents 
received  between  £7,500  and 
£20,000.  Interim  awards  have 
been  made  to  the  parents  of 
the  children  injured.  Full 
settlements  are  still  under 
discussion. 

The  authority's  offer  was  in 
response  to  claims  for  com- 
pensation for  the  post- trau- 
matic stress  the  parents  suf- 
fered. Paul  Balen,  solicitor  for 
one  family,  said  the  health  au- 
thority appeared  to  have  rec- 
ognised at  last  that  the 
parents  were  also  victims. 

Under  what  has  become 
known  as  the  Hillsborough 
test  — only  those  present  at 
the  football  stadium  when 
Liverpool  fans  were  crushed 
to  death  could  claim  compen- 
sation for  post-traumatic 
stress  — the  health  authority 
believes  most  of  the  parents 
of  Allitfs  victims  would  not 
qualify  for  payments. 

“The  parents  wen?  mainly 
out  of  the  ward  or  at  home 
when  the  attacks  took  place.” 
a spokeswoman  said  yester- 
day. “We  are  trying  to  save 
the  families  months  of  litiga- 
tion through  the  courts.” 

Only  if  all  13  families  accept 
the  offer  will  the  authority 
pay  out. 

Allitt.  aged  29.  is  in  Ramp- 
ton  top  security  hospital  serv- 
ing 13  life  sentences. 


The  exhibition  — a celebra- 
tion of  time  — will  include  12 
pavilions  arranged  in  a circle 
to  resemble  a clock  face-  Each 
will  examine  a different  as- 
pect of  time.  The  exhibition 
will  last  a year. 

Nigel  Spearing.  Labour  MP 
for  Newham  South,  which 
borders  the  site,  said  the  pro- 
ject was  flawed  in  its  concep- 
tion. He  called  on  the  commis- 
sion to  involve  the  local 
boroughs,  the  borough- 
backed  Greenwich  Millen- 
nium Trust  and  the  Corpora- 


tion of  London  in  the  project. 

Michael  Cassidy,  chairman 
of  the  corporation's  policy 
and  resources  committee,  ad- 
mitted the  project  was  a 
shambles,  but  said:  ‘’While 
we're  extremely  keen  for  Lon- 
don to  have  this  enormous  in- 
vestment, we’re  not  going  to 
barge  in  now.” 

Nick  Raynsford,  MP  for 
Greenwich,  said  that  given 
the  tight  timetable  given  to 
Sir  Peter,  the  delay  was  not 
surprising,  “but  the  weak- 
nesses that  have  emerged 


hare  to  be  addressed.  There 
has  to  be  a clear  leader  for  the 
project.  I want  to  see  a single 
communal  structure,  so  that 
investors  can  see  how  their 
money  is  being  used.” 

Mr  Raynsford  dismissed 
Birmingham's  late  bid-  “If 
Greenwich  doesn’t  happen, 
nothing  will  happen.  If  this  is 
to  be  a success,  it  has  to  be 
somewhere  with  interna- 
tional pull  ...  If  the  Govern- 
ment fluffs  this  one  the 
country  will  pay  a heavy 
price.” 


POLICE  are  holding  the  driver  of  a van  which  plunged  over  a 60- 
foot  cliff  killing  two  passengers  and  injuring  four  others.  The 
plunge  took  place  at  3am  yesterday  when  the  van  carrying  seven 
people  left  the  coastal  road  near  Broadstairs,  Kent  The  18-year-old 
driver  could  hot  be  found  at  the  scene  and  was  arrested  later. 

The  dead  were  Nell  Harvey-Jones,  20.  and  Samantha  Edwards, 
17,  both  froraifamsgate.  The  injured — Melissa  Kennett  Laura 
Sells,  Gary  Blake,  and  another  young  man.  all  in  their  late  teens 
or  early  20s — were  yesterday  at  the  Kent  and  Canterbury 
Hospital  in  Canterbury.  A coastguard  spokesman  said:  “There 
was  quite  a lot  of  carnage  and  one  of  the  victims  had  to  be  taken  to 

hospital  by  a helicopter.” 


Paint-daubing  ‘victory’ 


PEACE  campaigners  celebrated  a “symbolic  victory”  yesterday 
when  a 2&year-old  woman  was  given  140  hours'  community 
service  plus  £100  costs  for  doing  £21,504  of  damage  at  a United 
States  National  Security  Agency  base.  Kate  Witham,  who  works 
on  supply  convoys  to  former  Yugoslavia,  daubed  Peace,  Truth, 
Justice  and  Freedom  in  red  paint  on  the  galfball  radomes  at 
Men  with  Hill.  Yorkshire.  Yorkshire  CND  asserted  that  Ms 
Witham,  who  climbed  into  Buckingham  Palace  gardens  three 
years  ago  on  a nuclear  protest  had  been  “effectively  vindicated” 
by  the  sentence.  — Martin  Wainwrighi 


HRT  helps  stop  bone  disease 


RESULTS  of  a 10-year  trial  erf  continuous  hormone  replacement 
therapy  showing  its  effect  on  the  onset  of  the  brittle  bone  disease, 
osteoporosis,  in  post-menopausal  women  were  presented  to  a 
conference  in  Amsterdam  yesterday. 

Women  who  received  the  treatment  had  an  estimated  20  per 
cent  reduction  in  fracture  risk  over  10  years,  compared  wife  a 12 
per  cent  increased  risk  in  an  untreated  group.  Previous  studies 
have  only  been  conducted  over  five  years.  Osteoporosis  threatens 
the  health  of  one  in  three  European  women  over  the  age  of  50. 
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FOCUS  5 


The  battle  for  the  Kremlin 


POWER  STRUGGLE/Boris  Yeltsin  appears 
set  to  do  anything  to  retain  office  as  Russia’s 
polls  loom,  writes  David  Hearst  in  Moscow 


RUSSIA'S  presiden- 
tial election,  the 
first  round  of 
which  is  due  to 
take  place  four 
weeks  tomorrow,  will  break 
new  ground  in  the  country's 
politics. 

When  Boris  Yeltsin  was 
elected  president  of  the  Rus- 
sian Federation  in  1991,  he 
was  not  head  of  state,  only  of 
one  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
republics.  This  poll.  then,  is 
the  first  for  a Russian  head  erf 
state.  If  it  goes  ahead. 

Mr  Yeltsin’s  ever-present 
bodyguard,  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Alexander  Korzhakov, 
has  already  said  that  he 
wants  it  “postponed".  Top  ad- 
visers and  leading  business- 
men have  talked  of  civil  war 
— or  of  Russia  being  divided 
once  again  into  the  Whites 
and  the  Reds  — in  the  event  of 
either  a Communist  victory 
or  a close  result. 

As  Mr  Yeltsin’s  personal 
opinion  rating  levels  out  — 
the  most  optimistic  score  he 
has  reached  is  only  28  per  cent 
of  the  vote  — the  air  is  thick 
with  rumours  of  deals,  pacts 
and  enforced  resignations. 

In  short  Mr  Yeltsin  and  his 
entourage  of  frightened  and 
guilty  men  give  the  impression 
that  they  are  prepared  to  do 
everything  to  stay  in  power. 

There  is  no  law  on  the  han- 
dover of  power  from  one  dem- 
ocratically elected  president 
to  another.  All  that  is  said  is 
that  a president  has  30  days  to 
hand  power  to  his  successor. 

It  remains  a moot  point 
who  keeps  control  of  the  nu- 
clear button  in  this  period. 
Where  was  the  black  box  in 
October  when  Mr  Yeltsin  col- 
lapsed and  was  rushed  to  hos- 


pital after  his  second  heart 
attack?  Did  it  pass,  as  it 
should  have  done,  into  the 
hands  of  the  prime  minister, 
Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  or  did 
Mr  Korzhakov  ensure  that  it 
stayed  where  it  was? 

The  the  peaceful  handover 
of  power  is  a problem  because 
power  is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  presidency.  The 


CIS  leaders 
enter  the  fray 

PRESIDENT  Boris  Yeltsin’s 
re-election  bid  yesterday 
won  enthusiastic  backing  from 
leaders  of  former  Soviet  repub- 
lics worried  that  the  commu- 
nists might  try  to  end  their  in- 
dependence if  they  win. 

Leaders  of  the  11  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States  said  at  a 
Moscow  summit  they  backed 
Mr  Yeltsin.  — Reuter. 


entire  law  enforcement  struc- 
ture of  the  Russian  state  is 
headed  by  Mr  Yeltsin’s  per- 
sonal appointees.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  General 
Anatoli  Kulikov,  the  interior 
minister,  they  could  not  work 
under  Gennady  Zyuganov, 
the  Communist  leader,  be- 
cause of  the  secrets  they 
carry  of  their  own  shady  deal- 
ings during  Mr  Yeltsin's  ten- 
ure. A handover  of  power 
would  necessitate  an  am- 
nesty for  Mr  Korzhakov  for 
the  storming  of  the  White 
House  in  October  1993;  for 
General  Pavel  Grachev,  the 
defence  minister,  for  launch- 
ing the  war  against  Che- 


chenla;  far  General  Mikhail 
Barsukov,  head  of  the  Federal 
Security  Service,  for  bis 
handling  of  the  storming  of 
Pervomaiskoye.  where  Che- 
chen commandos  held  Rus 
sians  hostage. 

It  is  the  presence  of  these 
people  and  thousands  of  cor- 
rupted officials  In  Mr  Yelt 
sin’s  administration  and  in 
the  regions  that  make  the 
weight  of  the  past  almost  too 
heavy  for  the  young  Russian 
state  to  handle. 

There  is  now  no  legal  way 
to  postpone  the  election, 
whose  first  round  will  take 
place  on  June  16.  Hie  second 
round  has  to  be  held  within  30 
days,  and  that  could  only  be 
put  off  by  amending  the  con 
stitution,  which  could  not  be 
done  in  time. 

A state  of  emergency  could 
be  Introduced  by  the  Council 
of  the  Federation,  parlia- 
ment's upper  house,  peopled 
largely  by  Yeltsin  appointees. 

But  to  stop  a revolt  in  Com- 
munist-dominated regions, 
they  would  have  to  prove 
that  some  concrete  danger  ex- 
isted to  the  state. 

Mr  Zyuganov  has  warned 
against  a "forced  resolution 
of  the  problem  Mr  Yeltsin 
faces  in  securing  a second 
term.  He  has  written  to  the  en- 
forcement ministries  and  the 
prosecutor’s  office  describing 
their  responsibility  in  case  of 
a violation  of  the  law. 

Mr  Zyuganov  even  de- 
scribed what  in  his  view 
would  be  a “justifiable”  coup, 
saying  that  Mr  Yeltsin  would 
have  to  have  more  than  half 
of  the  population  on  his  side, 
army  support,  and  good  eco- 
nomic conditions  — none  of 
which,  he  says,  applies. 

Russia  is  therefore  faced 
with  a paradox.  Mr  Yeltsin  Is 
locked  into  holding  the  elec- 
tions, but  many  find  it  incon- 
ceivable that  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  abide  by  their  results 
if  they  went  against  him 


All  the  president’s  men 


DARKFORCES/ 
The  fates  of  many 
nervous  power 
brokers  hang  on 
a Yeltsin  win 


James  Meek  and 
David  Hearst  in  Moscow 


PARLY  morning  in 
Moscow, , Sunday  June 
130  1996.  The  results  of 
the  first  round  erf  the  presi- 
dential election  held  two 
weeks  earlier  are  confirmed: 
the  Communist  leader,  Gen- 
nady Zyuganov,  leads  Boris 
Yeltsin  by  a huge  margin. 

A weary  president  sits  at 
his  desk,  weighing  his  op- 
tions. The  grudging  support 
of  file  defeated  candidates, 
Grigory  Yavlinsky  and  Alex- 
ander Lebed,  and  the  ambiva- 
lent endorsement  of  the 
ultra-nationalist  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky,  is  not  enough  to 
guarantee  him  victory  when 
he  takes  on  Mr  Zyuganov  in 
the  second  round  on  July  7. 

Mr  Yeltsin  thinks  back  to 
his  words  in  Astrakhan  in 


May;  “We  have  no  right  to 
allow  a defeat”  He  reaches 
for  the  top  secret  folder  on  his 
desk  marked  "Contingency 
Plans”. . . 

Is  there  a contingency  plan? 
Would  those  who  have  grown 
rich  and  powerful  under  Mr 
Yeltsin's  patronage  really 
allow  him  to  go  into  a second 
round  if  he  was  not  certain  of 
victory?  Are  the  dark  forces 
so  beloved  of  Russian  conspir- 
acy theorists  capable  of  freez- 
ing elections  without  provok- 
ing a civil  war? 

The  odd  tiling  is  that  the 
dark  forces  in  this  case  are 
not  cloaked  in  conspiratorial 
silence.  To  some  extent  they 


Clout:  Boris  Berezovsky 


have  declared  themselves. 
General  Alexander  Korzha- 
kov, Mr  Yeltsin's  security 
chief  and  right-hand  man. 
told  the  Observer  and  Inter- 
fax that  elections  were  unnec- 
essary and  harmful 

The  "Group  of  13”  big  bank- 
ers and  industrialists,  led  by 
Boris  Berezovsky,  have 
issued  a more  ambiguous 
message,  criticising  calls  for 
an  unconstitutional  postpone- 
ment of  elections  but  urging 
an  unspecified  “compromise” 
and  warning:  “Businessmen 
posssess  the  necessary 
resources  and  will  to  influ- 
ence politicians  who  are  too 
unprincipled  and  too  reluc- 
tant to  compromise." 

It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  Gen  Korzhakov  and  tile 
businessmen  — Mr  Bere- 
zovsky in  particular  — might 
fear  the  fell  of  their  patron 
and  a Communist  win. 

More  alarming  is  the  call 
for  a postponement  of  the 
election  by  General  Leontln 
Kuznetsov,  commander  of  the 
crucial  Moscow  military  dis- 
trict, who  would  appear  to 
have  had  everything  to  gain 
from  keeping  his  head  down. 

Mr  Yeltsin  has  repeatedly 
said  fiie  election  will  take 
place  as  scheduled.  But  bis 


Flower  power ...  A woman  marches  in  Moscow  among  fellow  communist  hardliners  in 
front  of  a poster  of  the  former  Soviet  leader  Josef  Stalin  photograph  sehqh  kahpukhin 


MEDIA/The  main 
television  stations 
and  newspapers 
back  the  president, 

James  Meek  in 

Moscow  reports 


C: 


ONTROL  over  the 
mass  media  has 
never  been  much  of  a 
problem  for  the  rul- 
ers of  post-Soviet  countries. 
The  problem  has  been  using 
that  control  to  win  votes. 

By  backing  Boris  Yeltsin 
openly,  as  it  is  now,  the  Rus- 
sian media  risk  losing  in 
three  ways:  turning  tbe 
underdog-loving  electorate 
towards  the  Communists,  dis- 
crediting the  democratic  val- 
ues it  claims  to  be  defending 
and  inciting  the  Communists 
to  similar  manipulation  if 
they  win. 

Although  the  picture  at  the 
regional  level  is  more  mixed, 
the  president  goes  into  this 
election  with  the  open  or  tacit 
support  of  Russia’s  three  main 
television  stations  and  most  of 
its  national  newspapers. 

Electronic  and  print  news 
media  try  with  various 
degrees  of  subtlety  to  follow 
tbe  president’s  agenda  and 
show  him  in  the  best  possible 

light,  while  portraying  his 
main  rival,  file  Communist 
leader  Gennady  Zyuganov,  as 
a lightweight  upstart,  a men- 
ace or.  more  usually,  not  at 
alL 

There  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  anodyne,  patronis- 
ing collage  of  lies,  denuncia- 
tions and  eulogies  which 
Russians  were  fed  in  Soviet 
tiwws  and  the  media’s  pro- 
Yeltsin  line  now,  accompa- 
nied as  it  is  by  much  anguish 
and  cynicism  from  the  reluc- 
tant Yeltsin  supporters  and 
by  continued  criticism  of 
the  government,  particularly 
over  the  war  in  Checbenia. 

The  media  is  still  incompa- 
rably more  diverse,  bold  and 
entertaining  than  it  was  10 
years  ago.  But  that  only 
makflg  its  pro- Kremlin  Itnn 
more  dispiriting. 

The  fate  of  Kukli,  the  Spit- 
ting Image-style  satirical  pup- 
pet show,  says  a lot  about  the 
way  the  media  landscape  has 
changed. 

Last  year  the  show  seemed 
to  be  at  war  with  the  presi- 
dential team  — the  general 
prosecutor,  Alexander  Dyu- 
shenko,  began  a criminal  in- 
vestigation against  it 


At  one  point,  while  Mr  Yelt- 
sin  was  in  hospital  — 
apparently  at  death's  door 
after  his  heart  attack  — his 
puppet  was  seen  jauntily 
holding  forth  as  guest  of  hon- 
our at  a celebrity'  dinner.  Talk 
was  rife  of  a shutdown  of 
NTV,  the  commercial  channel 
which  made  Kukli. 

Now  the  Yeltsin  puppet  sel- 
dom appears  on  Kukli  with- 
out a sober  presidential  suit, 
a Russian  flag  and  a suitably 
sober  presidential  script  — al- 
most more,  rather  than  less, 
dignified  than  its  human 
counterpart  It  isn’t  funny 
anymore. 

The  head  of  NTV.  Igor  Ma- 
lashenko,  has  joined  the  pres- 
idential campaign  team.  Yev- 
geny Kiselyov,  the  fearless 
anchorman  of  NTVs  weekly 
current  affairs  programme 
Itogi,  has  turned  his  hand  to 
red-baiting.  Mr  Ilyushenko  is 
in  prison. 

It  has  not  been  hard  for  Mr 
Yeltsin  to  sign  up  the  media. 
Many  newspapers  and  broad- 


Many  journalists 
genuinely  fear  the 
Communists  will 
move  to  restrict 
their  freedom  of 
expression  still 
further  rf  they  win 


casters  depend  on  the  govern- 
ment for  money. 

Media  moguls  genuinely 
fear  the  Communists  will 
take  away  their  advertising 
revenue,  and  many  journal- 
ists genuinely  fear  the  Com- 
munists win  restrict  their 
freedom  of  expression  still 
further. 

The  problem  is  that  the  his- 
tory of  elections  in  Russia 
and  other  former  communist 
countries  has  shown  that  sat- 
uration coverage  of  the  party 
of  power,  and  slims  on  rivals, 
are  more  capable  of  losing 
votes  than  winning  them. 

Alexei  Pankin,  of  the  Euro- 
pean Media  Institute,  said 
studies  of  election  campaigns 
in  Russia.  Ukraine.  Belarus, 
Hungary,  Macedonia  and 
elsewhere  had  shown  that 
bias  was  counterproductive. 

“The  amount  of  votes  the 
piling  party  gets  decreases  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  unction  poured 
over  them  on  the  state-con- 
trolled airwaves,"  he  said- 


protestations  during  his 
Volga  trip  that  Gen  Korzha- 
kov has  no  business  com- 
menting on  politics  would 
have  sounded  more  convinc- 
ing if  he  had  punished  him. 

There  is  a third  source  of 
nervous  people,  whose  fates 
are  intimately  linked  to  Mr 
Yeltsin's:  thousands  of 
bureaucrats  in  Moscow  and 
the  provinces  whose  posts  de- 
pend directly  on  the  president 
and  his  closest  advisers. 
These  people  run  virtually 
the  entire  structure  of 
regional  and  local 
government 

The  concept  of  "stability" 
for  these  men  and  women 
does  implies  not  smooth  elec- 
tions but  the  continuation  of 
the  same  men  In  power. 


Sleight  of  hand  at  the  ballot  box 


VOTE-RIGGING/ 
Electoral  fraud  has 
become  a fact  of  life 


David  Hearst  to  Moscow 


JOSEF  STALIN  said  that 
it  does  not  matter  who 
votes,  bat  who  counts 
the  votes.  Falsification  in 
the  casting  and  counting  of 
ballot  papers  has  become  a 
fact  of  Russian  elections, 
the  question  Is,  how  much 


of  it  goes  on  and  wbo 
benefits. 

Alexander  Sobianin,  tbe 
former  presidential  adviser 
on  elections,  blew  the  whis- 
tle on  his  boss,  claiming 
massive  fraud  in  the  refer- 
endum io  support  the  new 
constitution  and  the  parlia- 
mentary elections,  which 
were  both  held  [in  Decem- 
ber 1993.  1 

Mr  Sobianin  claims  that 
in  that  election  and  last 
year's  poll,  ab^mt  20  per 
cent  of  ballot  papers  were 
false. 

Firstly  there  is  no  secure 


register  of  eligible  voters- 
Mr  Sobianin  calculates  that 
in  1993  9 million  more 
people  cast  their  vote  than 
were  registered  to  vote. 
This  deft  manipulation  is 
done  in  a number  of  ways. 

• In  a country  with  no  se- 
cure postal  system,  some 
votes  for  servicemen  are 
taken  early,  allowing  ballot 
boxes  to  filled  out  of  sight 
of  independent  observers. 
No  check  is  made  on  tbe 
number  of  ballots  printed. 

: Any  attempt  to  Increase 
the  number  and  the  powers 
of  independent  observers 


has  been  thwarted.  This 
week  a bill  by  Viktor 
Sheinls.  a democratic  dep- 
uty, to  increase  tbe  number 
of  observers  was  rejected 
by  tbe  upper  house. 

The  size  of  the  problem  is 
daunting:  there  are  100,000 
polling  stations  and  more 
than  1 million  people  are  in- 
volved in  counting  votes. 

Mr  Sheinls  said:  “The 
danger  of  falsification 
comes  from  those  who  are 
in  control  of  the  polling 
stations,  and  this  can  be 
people  both  from  the  party 
of  power  and  opponents.” 


X his  wiriterwe  shall  coran  ehce  the  Erst  of  our 
fl^tseries  from  London  Gatwick  to  Harare  for  the 
magnificent  Victoria  Falls.  Here  the  weary  travel- 
ler-will find  accommodations  and  sights  that  not 
only  surpass  that  of  other  areas  but  probably  offer 
a greater  sense  of being’  than  anywhere  else  on 
Girth. 

Notsurprisingb’  David  Livingstone,  whenhe  stran- 
bled  across  the  Fallsinl355,  remarked  that’sights 
so  lovely  must  have  been  gued  on  by  angels  in 
their  flight’.  The  Victoria  Falls  is  a marvellous 

place  both  to  relax  in  a temperate  climate  and  a 
base  from  which  to  explore  with  visits  to  the  Mis 

themselves,  the  little-  town  of  Victoria  Fab.  a 

Zambezi  cruise,  focal  and  regional  game  viewing 

and  much  besides. 

The  surrounding  uncommereialied  areassuenas 
the  Hwange  Came  reserve,  theKariba  Dam;  Bumi 
Hills  are  aU  worth  waiting  whileme  less  energetic 
may  just  wish  to  soak  up the  Telaangatmosphere 
and  beauty  ofVictoru  Falfe  which  isan  experience 
in  itself. 

. THE  SPRAYVIEWHOTEL 
The  Sprayview  Hotel,  is  one  of  the  few  privately 
owned  and  run  hotels  in  Zimbabwe.  The  hotel  is 
locatedin  its  own  grounds.  a lovely 
containing  a large  swimming  pool  and  poolside 
bar.  There  is  a ^hour  reckon  sernrear^ 
43  twmbediwnB  twite  sonwdouWes)  are  fuflyair- 

conditioned  wi  then-suite  raauties. 

It  also  boasts  two  bars  tRamforest  bar  and  Caesars^ 


VICTORIA 
FALLS 

I 

7 nights  at  the  Sprayview 
Hotel  from  £695.00 


with  optional  visite  to  Hwange  National 
Game  Park,  Livingstone  in  Zambia 

& Choke  National  Parkin  Botswana 


bar),  a large,  comfortable  lounge  and  two  dining 
areas- the In^aJa  Restaurant  and  by  the  poolside. 
Tbe  re  area  number  of  outdooractivi  ties  available 
and  there  is  a competitively  priced  curio  shop. 

DEPARTURES  & PRICES 

Tuesdays  - per  person  in  a twin 
1996 - Nov5. 12, 19. 26  - Dec  3. 10. 17.24, 31 
.1997- Jan  7. 14.21,28 
Feb4,l  1.18, 25 -March  4. 11, 18,25 
April  1.8, 15,22.29 -May  6. 13, 20. 2? 
ALLDEPARTURES  £695.00 
Supplements  - per  person 
Single  room£95 

Extra  week  twin  £195  (single  £245) 
Easter£55-Xmas£95-NewYear£55  . 
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VOYAGESJUlfS  VERNE 
21  Doraet  Square,  London  NW1 

IMPMuHtismUdWnVIffI  AT0U83B 

Ournffiestij*  open  for  telephone  rtscmtionfinrkdar*  Sam 
to  7pm  and  wMtaaAftuntoSpm. 
Fbrpenan>lallrn.uiiraflkc  hours  arrSatn  toSpm 
wctttvsaol  Sara  to  Ijm Saturdays. 


It’s  easy  to  save  on 
your  mortgage. 


• No  arrangement  fee  • 3 % discount 


• No  valuation  fee 


No  legal  fees 


Move  to  Woolwich  Direct. 


4.25%  (4.3% APR) 


You'll  save  on  lime  too.  You  see.  n's  easy  to  move  your  mortgage  to  Woolwich  Direct  Wherever  you  are,  at  home  or 
at  work,  just  pick  up  the  phone  and  we’ll  give  you  a quote  instantly  for  our  new  Fee  Saver  Rus  Mortgage.  There’s  a 
real  saving  compared  with  our  standard  variable  rate  mortgage.  So  why  not  spend  a few  minutes  finding  out  how 
much  extra  you  could  have  to  spend  each  month?  Call  us  now  quoting  ref:  GV 185. 

WE'RE  STRAIGHT  DOWN  THE  LINE  ■■■ 


0645  75  75  75 
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WOOLWICH 

DIRECT 


YOUR  HOME  IS  AT  RISK  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  KEEP  UP  REPAYMENTS  ON  A MORTGAGE  OR  OTHER  LOAN  SECURED  ON  IT. 
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Heseltine’s 
roadshow  back 


maybe 


dead 


Suzanne  Goklenberg 
in  New  Delhi 


Kashmiri  police  were 
searching  for  signs  of 
overturned  earth  near 
the  town  of  Anantnag  yester- 
day, after  reports  that  four 
Western  hostages,  including 
two  Britons,  may  have  been 
killed. 

A separatist  militant  from 
the  Harkat-ul-Ansar  group 
said  under  interrogation  ear- 
lier th  is  week  that  he  believed 
the  four  men,  seized  nearly  a 
year  ago.  had  been  killed. 

Harkat-ul-Ansar  is  thought 
to  be  the  parent  organisation 
of  al-Faran,  the  group  which 
claimed  responsibility  for  . 
kidnapping  the  four  tourists. 

The  Britons  Paul  Wells  and 
Keith  Mangan  were  kid- 
napped with  an  American 
and  a German  last  July  while 
trekking  in  a remote  area  of 
the  Kashmir  valley.  Al-Faran 
has  demanded  the  release  of 
comrades  held  In  an  Indian 
Jail  in  return  for  the  four. 

The  captured  militant 
reportedly  told  his  interroga- 
tors that  the  hostages  were 
killed  last  December  13.  He  is 
believed  to  have  said  that  he 
did  not  witness  the  killings. 

American  diplomats  said 
they  suspected  there  was 
some  incident  involving  the 
hostages  last  December,  but 
the  British  High  Commission 
said  it  was  working  on  the 
premise  that  all  four  men 
were  alive. 

There  have  been  several 
unconfirmed  reports  since 
their  seizure  that  the  hos- 
tages were  dead.  But  the  In- 
dian authorities  insisted  the 
men  were  alive,  offering 
reports  of  sightings  by  people 
living  in  the  mountains 
where  the  kidnappers  made 
their  hideout. 

There  has  been  no  concrete 
proof  of  the  hostages'  welfare 
since  February,  when  the  kid- 
nappe rs  released  a photo- 
graph .of  the  four  men.  The 
kidnappers  broke  off  negotia- 
tions with  the  Indian  authori- 
ties several  months  ago. 

Indian  officials  said  they 
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. . : Munro,  Hong  Kong  director  of 

Amirov  Higtpns  In  Beqtng;  .•  Hiiwum  Bights  Watch  Asia.  • 

.......  Th  their  premises  of  trade, 

280  business  ex-  there  is_  a threat,  increasingly 
ives  . in.  tow,  explicit,  that  countries  which 
tael  Heseltine  air-  raise  rights  issues  will  be  dis- 


ecutives  in  - tow, 
Michael  Heseltine  ar- 


rives in  Beijing  today  to  drum  criminated  against 


up  trade  for  British  firms,  Mr  Heseltine.  who  will  also 


eager  to  capitalise  on  noisy  ] visit  Shanghai  and  Hong 


Slno-American  squabbles  to 
scoop  up  lucrative  deals. 


Kang,  has  stressed  that  eco- 
nomic ties,  are  Britain’s  para- 


The  deputy  prime  minis'  1 mount  concern. 


ter’s  visit  .comes  only  two 
days  after  China  and  iba 
United  States  announced  tit-' 


China  has  sought  to  drive  a 
-wedge  between  Europe  and 
(he  US,  dangling  winTfi-mn- 


for-tat  economic  sanctions  in  lion-pound  deals  for  countries 
a row  over  copyright  piracy,  willing  to  take  a less  robust 


The  latest  round  of  transpa- 
cific fist-shaking  is  unlikely 


■stand  op  human  righte. 

“The  Europeans  watch  the 


to  result  in  a foil  trade  war  US  take  the  lead  on  the.  World 
but  should  help  distract  attend  .Trade  Organisation,  intellec- 


tion from  Britain’s  quarrels 
with  China  over  Hong  Kong. 

British  merchants  have 
long  grumbled  that  Governor 


trial  property  and  human 
rights,  and  say:  "We  are  right 
behind  you’,"  said  the  Beijing 
representative  of  a leading 


Chris  Patten's  attempts  to  ex-  American  corporation.  “Then 
pand  democracy  in  the  colony  they  come  to  China  and  say: 


have  hurt  their  commercial 
interests  in  China.  - 
Despite  Mr  Heseltine’s 


'Jeez,  I cant  believe  what  the 
Americans  are  doing  to  you’.*' 
Last  month  Beijing  placed 


boasts  of  more  than  £i  billion  an  order  for  38  European  Air- 
worth  of  new  business  dnring  bus  planes,  ending  its  previ- 


a mission  to  Beijing  last  year,  ous  preference  for  American 
Britain  continues  to  be  foe  Boeings.  The  switch,  though 


laggard  in  foe  China  trade.  It  probably  motivated  more  by 
exports  more  to  Taiwan  than  price  than  politics,  was  pre- 


China,  which  buys  far  more  seated  by  Beijing  as  a rebuke 
from  Germany,  France  and  to  Washington. 


Italy  than  from  Britain. 
British  exports  to  China  fell 


• Hong  Kong  journalists  and 
publishers  offered  a record 


by  2.4  per  cent  in  1995,  though  reward  of  HK?4  million 
they  did  pick  up  towards  foe  (£340,000)  for  the  capture  of 


end  of  foe  year,  an  increase  the  gangsters  who  sliced  the 
officials  cite  to  counter  sug-  arm  off  a colleague.  The 


gestions  that  Mr  Heseltine's  attack  on  Leung  Tin-wal  in 


1995  China  roadshow  was  1 his  office  an  Wednesday  was 


Fiancee's  farewell . . . A din  da  Sarasnati  l«ans  over  the  coffin  to  place  a ring  on  the  finger  of  Navi  Fanekenan,  murdered  by  their  kidnappers  as  the 
Indonesian  army  mounted  an  operation  to  rescue  them  and  four  British  captives  in  Irian  Jaya  this  week  PHOTOGRAPH:  AN  DODO 


fruitless.  The  big  beneficiary,  condemned  as  an  attack  on 


though,  was  China.  Chinese  { press  freedom. 


Hostages  weep  for  their  friend 


exports  to  Britain  — mbre 
than  double  its  imports  — 
rose  18  per  cent 
"The  Chinese  government 


It  came  two  days  before  the 
launch  of  Mr  Leung’s  tabloid- 
style  magazine.  Surprise 
Weekly,  which  bad  published 


is  using  its  new  economic  I articles  in  dummy  pre-launch 


clout  to  divide  and  rule  West- 1 editions  thought  to  have 


ern  governments,"  said  Robin  | angered  the 


The  four  rescued  Britons  mixed  relief  and  grief  at  the  funeral  of 
their  murdered  colleague,  reports  John  Aglionby  in  Jakarta 


T 


were  not  entirely  satisfied  jungle  province  of  Irian  Jaya 
with  the  photograph,  which  on  Wednesday  attended  foe 


HE  four  Britons  and  tore  reserve  in  Indonesia's 
five  other  hostages  remotest  province, 
rescued  from  rebels  They  still  looked  dazed  and 
in  the  mountainous  weak.  Medical  checks 
irovince  of  Irian  Jaya  revealed  they  had  Io6t  be- 


at a Christian  cemetery  in 
east  Jakarta  and  attended  by 
several  hundred  people. 

There  was  a huge  military 


the  civilian  authorities,  and 
then  the  four  Britons  and  two 
Dutch  to  their  respective 
ambassadors. 

They  declined  to  be  inter- 
viewed but  Daniel  Start  said: 
“It's  great  to  be  free  but  it’s 
obviously  marred  by  the  trag- : 
ic  death  of  foe  two  Indon- 1 


presence,  including  a special  esians.’ 


the  kidnappers  said  was 
taken  in  January.  Earlier 
photographs  had  been  sub-  dered  by  the  kidnappers.  skin  infections.  Annette  van 
stantiated  by  proof  that  the  Unable  to  hold  back  tears,  der  Kolk  has  also  experienced 
men  were  alive.  the  four  Cambridge  Universi-  “mild  depression  reaction’’. 

India's  Crisis  Management  ty  students.  William  Oates,  The  fUneral  was  particu- 
Team,  which  has  been  in  Daniel  Start.  Anna  Mclvor  larly  poignant  for  Anna  Mcl- 
charge  of  the  hostage  affair  and  Annette  van  der  Kolk,  vor,  for  she  saw  the  attack  on 
since  July,  is  to  meet  today  to  stood  silently  together  at  the  Fanekenan  and  the  other  vic- 
review  the  latest  evidence  graveside  of  Navi  Panekenan,  ton.  Yoshias  Lasamahu. 


tween  211b  and  351b  each,  and  forces  guard  of  honour  and  Later  William  Oates  ap- 


funeral  yesterday  of  one  of  are  all  suffering  from  insom-  four  soldiers  in  combat  gear  peared  on  television  and 


the  two  Indonesians  mur-  nia  and  respiratory  tract  and  who  paraded  at  the  graveside 


skin  infections.  Annette  van  and  fired  a rifle  volley  in  trib- 


der  Kolk  has  also  experienced 
“mild  depression  reaction". 
The  funeral  was  particu- 


ute  before  the  coffin  was  low- 
ered into  the  ground. 

At  the  end  of  the  service  a 


thanked  the  army  for  rescu- 
ing them. 

He  said:  "They  brought  me 
some  fried  rice  and  I just  ate . 
and  ate  and  ate  as  I had  eaten 


bugler  played  the  Last  Post  nothing  but  forest  fruit  for 
before  relatives  and  friends  the  last  week." 


review  the  latest  evidence 


from  the  team  conducting  the  the  Joint  leader  of  the  Britons’ 


ground  search. 


expedition  to  the  Lorentz  na- 


tim,  Yoshias  Lasamahu. 

The  ceremony,  organised 
by  the  armed  forces,  was  held 


laid  wreaths  by  a wooden 
cross. 

Earlier  the  nine  hostages 


' Anna  Mclvor  said  she  was 
very  grateful  to  the  Indone- 
sian army  and  was  relieved  to 


were  formally  handed  over  to  be  free. 

One  of  the  Indonesian  hos- 


close  and  wanted  to  kill  all 
the  Indonesians.” 

The  two  ambassadors  and 
Lieutenant-General  Suyono, 
the  Indonesian  army's  chief 
of  general  affairs,  told  a press 
conference  that  the  hostages 
were  feeling  much  better 
after  food  and  rest 

The  British  ambassador. 
Graham  Burton,  said:  “It  has 
been  a most  trying  four  and  a 
half  months  for  everyone  but 
the  hostages  are  not  going  to 
hurry  home. 

“They  have  got  a few  plans 
of  their  own  add  no  firm  deci- 
sion has  been  taken  on  the 
time  of  departure.  They  spent 
last  night  together  in 
Jakarta." 

The  special  forces  com- 
mander, Brigadier-General 


Germans  bow  to 
Chinese  pressure 


lan  Traynor  hi  Bonn 


I HE 
I Ge] 
I has 


HE  cultural  arm  of  the 
German  government 
hw, bowed  to  pressure 


The  threat  was  taken  to 
mean  that  the  Chinese 
would  close  down  the  Insti- 
tute in  Beijing.  After  the 
Germans  caved  in.  the 
Bonn  foreign  office  ap- 


from  Beijing  and  cancelled  plauded  the  cancellation. 


a debate  on  human  rights 
in  China  scheduled  for  next 
month  in  Munich. 


Last  November  Chancel- 
lor Helmut  Kohl  visited 
China  and  drew  criticism 


What  appears  to  be  an-  by  playing  down  human 
other  triumph  for  trade  rights  protests  and  becom- 


policy  towards  China  was 


You  really  can  be  confident  in 
FRENCH,  SPANISH 
GERMAN  or  ITALIAN 
in  3V2  weeks. 


tages,  Panekenan's  fiancee 
Adlnda  Saras uati,  described 
how  the  two  men  were  killed. 


Prabowo  Subianto.  said  that  denounced  by  Amnesty  In- 


military  operations  were  con-  temational  as  an  act  of  “in- 


tin  uing  in  Irian  Jaya  to  cap-  stjtntionalised  cowardice”. 


"All  the  foreigners  except  pers,  Kelly  Kwalik  and  Daniel 
Anna  had  been  taken  on  Kogoya. 


tore  the  leaders  of  the  kidnap-  The  Goethe  Institute. 


tag  the  first  Western  leader 
since  the  1989  Tiananmen 
Square  massacre  to  visit  a 
People’s  Army  barracks. 
The  visit  resulted  in  con- 


she  said.  “The  kid- 


which  promotes  German  tracts  of  up  to  2 billion 
language  and  culture  marks  (£900  million)  The 


nappers  were  behind  us  when  drop  of  blood  to  cleanse  Irian 
they  suddenly  turned  on  Navi  Jaya  and  the  whole  of  In  done- 


Yon  get  a much  wanner  response  when  you 
travel  and  command  more  respect  ia  business, 
if  yoe  speak  another  language.  It  also  helps 
greatly  with  school  progress. 


But  many  people  are  put  off  teaming  a language 
because  they  tear  it  takes  too  long,  will  be  too 
difficult  or  bluntly,  will  be  boring. 


difficult  or  bluntly,  will  be  boring. 

Why?  Because  traditional  methods  have  often 
put  loo  much  emphasis  on  pure  reading  and 


writing.  The  common  complaint  is  Ml  can  read  a 
bit  of  French  - but  I can't  speak  It." 


THE  METHOD  WORKS 


and  Yoshias. 

“1  saw  he  started  to  hit 
Navi  and  I could  only  scream 
‘Why.  why?’  and  'Navi. 
Navi’."  she  said. 

"Navi  said  Tfs  not  my 
fault  Praise  the  Lord.’  He 
then  fell  to  the  ground. 

"I  kept  screaming  and  the 
killer  had  his  eye  on  me. 
Then  he  saw  Markus  [Warip 
— another  Indonesian  hos- 
tage] and  he  was  beaten  by 
many  of  them.  I think  they 
knew  that  the  army  was  very 


“We  will  fight  to  the  last  abroad,  has  organised  a 
up  of  blood  to  cleanse  Irian  three-week  festival  of  Chi- 
lya  and  the  whole  of  In  done-  nese  culture  for  Munich, 
sia  of  security  disturbance  In  addition  to  featuring 
movements."  be  said.  Chinese  art,  films,  drama 

The  government  denies  that 


barracks  visit  was  seen  as  a 
move  to  promote  Sino-Ger- 
man  arms  deals. 

The  Munich  city  authori- 
ties have  offered  to  host  the 


any  separatist  organisation  gramme  included  discus- 


and  exhibitions,  the  pro-  human  rights  debate,  but 


exists  in  Indonesia. 


sions  on  human  rights  with 


Beijing  has  continued  to 
push  for  cancellation  and  it 


The  forestry  ministry  has  j sinologists,  journalists,  and  1 is  doubtful  if  the  meetings 


closed  Irian  Jaya  to  scientific 
researchers  until  the  army 
declares  it  safe. 

Most  of  the  hostages  were 
on  a joint  Cambridge  Univer- 


a few  Chinese  dissidents. 
The  head  of  the  Goethe  In- 


wiH  take  place. 

Amnesty  International 


stitute  in  Beijing  was  said:  “By  bowing  to  Beij~ 
warned  by  the  Chinese  an-  tag’s  pressure  and  with- 


tboritles  that  there  would 


sity  and  Jakarta  Biological  be  unspecified  “conse- 
Sciences  Club  expedition  in  quences”  if  the  human 


the  Baliem  valley  when  they  rights  debate  with  “enemies 


were  siezed  on  January  8. 


of  the  state"  went  ahead. 


drawing  from  the  human 
rights  discussion,  the  Insti- 
tute is  accepting  censorship 
of  Germany's  political 
culture.” 


Accelerated  Learning  is  a very  different  method. . 
based  on  Nobel  Prize  winning  research.  You 
learn  the  way  you  learned  English  - through  a 
unique  combination  ol  seeing,  hearing  and 
doing. 


Total  Involvement  There  are  dozens  of  games 
and  activities  to  get  you  using  your  new 


in  natural  and  enjoyable  ways.  One,  the 
ire,  unlocks  the  meaning  of  thousands 


Education  Hews  says.  “It's  radically  afferent  - 
there  are  so  many  features  about  it  that 
recommend  it  to  tfw  tamer."  The  Bankers 
Institute  of  Hew  Zeal  art  says.  'Accelerated 
Learning  is  the  new  competitive  weapon.' 

Mean  says,  ’It's  revolutionary.'  The  Daily  Mall 
reported  that  “Children  using  Accelerated  learning- 
are  racing  ahead.*  Hie  results  are  spectacular.' 

BBC  and  IIV  news  recently  reported  on  a school 
where  ten  limes  more  students  using  Accelerated 
Learning  Courses  got  top  marks  compared  vrttti 
those  using  conventional  courses 


World  news  in  brief 


Boy  appears  in  court  after  death  of  baby 


A BOY  of  16  has  appeared  in 
a Colorado  court  to  hand- 


#Sa  Colorado  court  to  hand- 
cuffs and  leg  irons  to  face 


release  from  hospital  of  a 
baby  boy  in  California  who 
may  be  blind  and  hand!- 


ALL  THE  WATS  TO  LEARN 


Physical  Learning.  By  imitating  the  actions  on 
a unique  video  and  repeating  the  phrases  you  . 
see  on  super  titles,  you  learn  key  vocabulary 
quickly  and  easily,  watching  and  imitating  is  how 
you  started  to  speak  as  a child. 

Auditory  Learning.  You  listen  to  a series  of 
realistic  and  intriguing  radio  plays  on  12 
cassettes.  You  become  absorbed  In  the  story 
and  motivated  to  hear  what's  next  The  plays 
cover  all  the  important  situations  you'll  meet  and 
you  absorb  vocabulary  easily  in  a natural  way. 

There  are  parts  you  can  practise  in  the  car  and 
even  a part  where  the  story  is  repeated  to  music, 
a technique  that  involves  the  left  brain  (words  & 
logic)  and  the  right  brain  (music  and  creativity). 
The  words  become  as  easy  to  remember  as  a 
song. 


Name  Game,  unlocks  the  meaning  of  thousand 
of  words  from  the  very  first  day. 

ll)s  the  unique  multi-media  combination  that 

Sis  your  whole  brain  and  gets  you 

ng  confidently  in  such  a short  time.  And 
fluent  communication  gives  you  a wonderful 
sense  of  achievement 


AastraHm  TV  news  reported  'Astonlshtng 
fluency."^ They  did  two  years  work  m three 
months.’ 


charges  relating  to  the  alleged  capped  for  life  after  a beating 
beating  to  death  of  an  18-  by  a six-year-old  boy. 


Hind  reds  0!  companies  for  whom  prohneticy  is 
vital  use  Accelerated  Learning  (or  language  and 
general  training  - such  as  Air  UK,  Boeing.  Boots. 
Esso,  IBM,  Kodak,  Id.  Rover,  Glare.  Sony.  Tesco. 
Kestie.  Lloyds  Bank  etc. 


month-old  girl,  writes  Christo- 
pher Reed  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  girl  was  beaten  with  a 
dog  chain  and  suffered  brain 
damage.  Shoe  prints  were 
found  on  her  head  and  hand. 

The  case  coincides  with  the 


In  the  Colorado  case,  foe 
boy's  identity  and  the  precise 
charges  against  him  have  not 
been  disclosed. 

Under  state  law,  no  child 
under  the  age  of  12  can  be  sen- 
tenced to  more  than  two  years 


probation  and  time  in  a foster 
home.  The  Californian  boy 
could  be  detained  until  his 
early  20s. 

Colorado  recently  approved 
measures  to  lower  from  14  to 


Iran  rebel  in 
security  plea 


IRAN’S  leading  dissident, 
Abdul  Karim  Suroosh,  has 
written  an  open  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Heshami  RaCsanjani  de- 


12  the  age  at  "which  young-  man  ding  protection  and  the 
SjE®  can  be  charged  as  right  to  express  his  views  in 


adults,  and  reduce  from  12  to  public,  writes  Kathy  Evans. 
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US  interests 
threatened 


delinquents.  at  Tehran  University  when 

members  of  the  radical  group 

. , Ansar  Hizbullah  beat  ud  stu- 

5?  I h°pe  A”  forces  of  dents  gathering  for  one  of  his 


The  United  States  embassy  in 
Riyadh  has  received  an  anon- 
ymous telephone  call  and 


mer  lawyer  Bob  Beltear  began  tune  and  I hope  the  forces  of  dente  Sfhto 

stodymg  law  m foe  early  taw  and  order  act" quickly  talks. 

S-.oSZi.rS  Rente,  y gave 
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Big  problem 


bomb-related  drawings  Construction  workers  had  to 


— router.  have  now  been  disrupted 

Gun  attack  group  as 

Suspected  Corsican  separatist  spreads 
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threatening  to  retaliate 
against  US  Interests  to  Saudi 
Arabia  if  four  Saudis  charged 
with  a 1995  bomb  attack  on 
the  US-run  Saudi  National 
Guard  training  centre  are 
punished,  the  state  depart- 
ment said  on  Thursday. 

Privately,  American 
sources  said  the  threats  may  ] 
also  be  connected  to  the  1 
recent  bombardment  of  south- 
ern Lebanon  by  America's 
ally  Israel.  — Reuter. 

Violent  deaths 

A violent  death  occurred 
every  13  minutes  last  year  in 
Colombia,  the  National  Fo- 
rensic Institute  said  on  Fri- 
day. 39,375  people  suffered  vi- 
olent deaths  in  1995,  mostly 
caused  by  guns  — Reuter. 

Legal  history 

Australia  swore  in  its  first  ab- 


rip  a hole  in  the  side  of  a 
house  yesterday  to  allow  a 
400-450  kg  man,  who  may  be 
the  heaviest  person  in  the 
world,  to  go  to  hospital  He 
has  been  unable  to  walk  for  10 
weeks.  — AP. 


guerrillas  machine-gunned  a Shi’ite  commutotv 
french  gendarmerie  barracks  In  his  letter  th 


iicuui  gHuuannene  oarracks  In  his  letter  the  British 

.dotted 


yesterday  but  no  one  was 
hurt,  police  said.  — Reuter. 


Leftwing  arrests 

South  Korean  police  said  yes- 
terday they  have  arrested  13 


government  should  provide 
him  with  security  so  that  he 
an  keep  in  touch  with  his 
students. 


pec**?,  including  four  sol-  religion  is  a 
dtare,  m a crackdown  on  left-  than  a state  affair  and  ohal. 


| |-t  MSB  Mian  to  51  nwuaua  snwe  m uamMdU- 

l pnnsoBttatneoras  ||  original  judge  at  a packed 

______ -j  Sydney  courtroom  yesterday 


in  a ceremony  hailed  as  a step 


Fine  result  mcmeung 

rme  resuvx  diers,  in  a crackdov 

A Russian  whose  dog  savaged  wing  movements 
to  death  an  aggressive  drunk  North  Korea.  — AP. 
when  he  lashed  out  at  its 

owner  will  be  fined  just  £2.50  * 

for  improperly  walking  toe 
animal  because  the  taw  pro- 
vides no  other  punishment, 

Itar-Tass  news  agency  said 
yesterday. — Reuter.  Dero 

Bad  fortune  ■ J 

Rome’s  leftwing  mayor  said 

yesterday  he  wanted  to  ban  tfie  S 

gypsy  fortune  tellers  from  the  kina- 

city's  streets,  saying  it  was  , 

not  fair  for  tourists  to  be  IS  a S 

cursed  if  they  refused  to  have  Mirh; 

their  palms  read.  “There's 

nothing  picturesque  about 
these  people.”  said  Rutelli. 


Dr  Suroosh  has  upset  Iran's 
establishment  by  arguing  that 


m a uracitaown  on  left-  than  a state  affair  ma 


of  Ayatollah  Khamenei. 


Before  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
he  giggles  with  apprehension: 
only  after  fit  is  he  plagued  by 
the  supreme  pointlessness  off 
king-killing  without  an  heir.  It 
is  a strong,  coherent  reading. 
Michael  Billington 
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Prodi  unveils  Italy’s  first 
left-dominated  cabinet 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


John  Hooper  in  Rome 


Romano  prodi.  the 
economics  professor 
who  led  the  winning 
alliance  in  last 
montn-s  general  election,  yes- 
terday  unveiled  the  first  pre- 
dominantly leftwing  cabinet 
ever  to  take  power  in  Italy. 
His  20  ministers  include  nine 
ex-communists,  three  left-of- 
centre  former  Christian  Dem- 
ocrats and  a Green. 

They  also  include  Antonio 
HI  Pietro,  the  prosecutor 
whose  drive  against  corrup- 
tion made  him  a national 
hero,  as  public  works  minis- 
ter. He  will  be  responsible  for 
the  very  area  which  has  gen- 
erated most  corruption. 

His  new  colleagues  include 


two  former  prime  ministers. 
Carlo  Azeglio  Ciampi.  a for- 
mer governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy  who  led  the  government 
from  April  1993  to  March 
1994,  returns  as  treasury 
minister. 

Mr  Ciampi's  budget-tight- 
ening in  office  made  him  un- 
popular with  the  unions,  but 
endeared  him  to  the  markets. 
Communist  Refoundation, 
whose  votes  are  vital  to  the 
government's  survival,  tried 
to  block  his. appointment  and 
the  news  yesterday  that  ft  had 
failed  helped  the  lira  to  climb 
again. 

Lamberts  Dini.  who  was 
prime  minister  in  the  out- 
going government,  becomes 
foreign  minister.  The  wily 
Florentine  emerged  as  clear 
winner  from  the  cabinet 


horse-trading,  with  three 
portfolios  for  his  Italian 
Renewal  party. 

But  the  biggest  block  of  cab- 
inet seats  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  Left,  which 
emerged  five  years  ago  from 
the  wreckage  of  Italian  Com- 
munism. Walter  Veltroni  will 
be  deputy  prime  minister  and 
Giorgio  Napolitano,  who 
probably  did  as  much  as  any- 
one to  transform  the  old  Com- 
munist Party  into  a social 
democratic  movement,  be- 
comes interior  minister. 

The  justice  portfolio  has 
been  handed  to  an  indepen- 
dent, Giovanni  Maria  Flick.  A 
defence  lawyer  by  profession, 
Mr  Flick  has  accused  anti- 
corruption prosecutors  of  in- 
fringing civil  liberties. 

Another  potentially  contro- 


versial name  was  that  of  the 
now  environment  minister, 
Edo  Ronchi  of  the  Greens. 
Until  the  late  eighties,  he  sat 
in  parliament  for  a group  to 
the  left  of  the  Communists. 

Women  did  suprisingly 
poorly  In  the  share-out.  A pro- 
gressive Catholic.  Rosy  Bindi, 
got  the  health  ministry.  But 
both  the  other  women  chosen 
were  made  ministers  without 
portfolio  with  obviously  con- 
trived responsibilities  — for 
equal  opportunities  and 
“social  solidarity". 

Whatever  else,  the  new  gov- 
ernment could  be  the  braini- 
est in  Europe.  Eight  of  its 
members,  including  MrProdl, 
are  university  teachers. 


Martin  WooBacott,  Outlook, 
P»flOl4 


Security  men  wax  fat  in  candle  war 


Julian  Borger  in  Sofia  on  an  unseemly 
scrap  for  power  between  rival  priests 


TWO  grey-uniformed 
policemen  sit  slumped 
by  the  factory  gates. 
They  keep  a.  fttftal  eye  on 
two  men  lounging  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road  wear- 
ing black  leather  jackets 
and  dark  glasses.  Pleasant- 
ries are  occasionally  ex- 
changed between  long  dis- 
- trustful  silences.  It  is  a 
very  Balkan  summer  scene 
— both  sleepy  and  tense. 

The  focal  point  of  the  ten- 
sion is  the  decrepit  factory 
behind  the  rusting  gati 
Since  the  1970s  it  has  pro- 
duced candles  and  other 
paraphernalia  for  Bulgar- 
ia's Orthodox  Church,  but 
in  a deeply  divided  post- 
communist society  it  has 
become  the  centre  of  a bit- 
ter dispute  between  two 
rival  synods. 

Significant  amounts  of 
money  are  at  stake.  But  If 
the  priests  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, control  of  the  fac- 
tory also  amounts  to  mas- 
tery over  the  very  soul  and 
destiny  of  the  Bulgarian 
people. 

Consequently,  the  war- 
ring synods  — under  the 
command  of  two  white- 
bearded  patriarchs  — have 
hired  private  security  agen- 
cies to  wage  a battle  of  wits 
for  the  candle  workshops 
on  the  outskirts  of  Sofia, 
known  officially  by  their 


cumbersome  communist- 
era  title,  Synod  Production 
Complex. 

Thick  iron  bars  barricade 
the  shop-floor,  and  at  least 
one  elderly  cleric  has  tom 
his  cassock  while  trying  to 
vault  the  factory's  barbed 
wire  fence. 

The  two  men  in  shabby 
incognito  are  from  the 
Sygma  security  agency, 
which  works  for  Patriarch 
Maxim,  aged  81.  He  was  ap- 


nouncing  each  other  as  col- 
laborators or  opportunists, 
each  side  drawing  legiti- 
macy from  piles  of  contra- 
dictory legal  documents. 

In  1992,  the  manager  of 
the  candle  factory  sided 
with  Patriarch  Pimen  — a 
financial  disaster  for  Patri- 
arch Maxim,  who  knows 
that  the  Orthodox  faithful 
buy  and  light  candles  al- 
most by  spiritual  reflex, 
and  account  for  the  lion's 
share  of  the  Church's  reve- 
nue in  the  process. 

So  Patriarch  Maxim 
launched  a guerrilla  war 
for  control  of  the  factory. 


One  cleric  has  tom  his  cassock  trying 
to  vault  the  factory’s  barbed  wire  fence 


pointed  by  the  Communist 
government  in  1971;  his 
rival.  Patriarch  Pimen, 
who  Is  11  years  older,  was 
nominated  in  1992  by  the 
anti-communist  coalition 
which  took  power  when  the 
old  regime  collapsed. 

Since  -then,  as  In  many 
other  eastern  European 
countries,  the  Communists 
(reformed  and  repackaged 
as  socialists)  have  returned 
to  power  through  the  ballot 
box,  and  they  ordered  Pa- 
triarch Maxim's  reinstate- 
ment last  November. 

The  rift  mirrors  the  split 
in  the  society  beyond  the 
church  doors  — “reds”  pit- 
ted against  ‘'blues”,  de- 


He  hired  Sygma  and  or- 
dered them  to  seize  the 
plant.  Aware  that  some- 
thing was  afoot  Patriarch 
Pimen  had  hired  his  own 
muscle  — a security  agency 
called  Black  Belt  — to 
guard  the  factory. 

But  on  March  18,  round 
one  went  to  Sygma  and  Pa- 
triarch Maxim. 

“The  police  came  to  our 
men  and  called  them  to  the 
police  station.  When  they 
were  gone.  Patriarch  Max- 
im’s men  stormed  in.”  said 
Anatoly  Balachev,  one  of 
Patriarch  Pfmen’s  most 
senior  priests. 

Triumphant,  Patriarch 
Maxim  drove  to  the  factory 


in  fkll  regalia,  but  Patri- 
arch Pimen  hit  back  in  the 
courts,  winning  an  order 
for  his  rival's  eviction. 

“When  the  police  came  to 
evict  him.  we  all  turned 
away,  so  we  wouldn’t  see 
his  humiliation,”  said  Petr 
Manolov,  the  factory 
caretaker. 

Patriarch  Maxim  made 
three  more  attempts  to 
break  In,  culminating  in  a 
spectacular  raid  on  April  2 
when  security  guards  and 
some  of  his  top  clerics 
climbed  the  fence. 

Mr  Manolov  points  out  a 
metal  bar  the  priests  used 
to  barricade  themselves  in, 
to  no  avail.  Patriarch  Pi- 
men's  men  went  to  a mili- 
tary prosecutor  and  had 
their  rival  clergymen 
thrown  out  by  soldiers. 

Since  then,  policemen 
have  kept  a constant  guard 
on  the  factory  gates, 
watched  by  the  men  from 
Sygma.  “It  is  all  very  frag- 
ile — very  uncertain,”  said 
Father  Balachev.  “We 
could  hear  at  any  moment 
that  they  have  seised  it 
once  again.  We  know  that  if 
police  are  negligent  for  five 
minutes,  the  other  side  will 
storm  it.” 

Having  witnessed  a vault- 
ing bishop,  Mr  Manolov 
feels  nothing  could  now 
surprise  him.  “They'll 
work  tt  out.  You’ll  see,”  he 
said,  locking  the  gates  be- 
hind ns.  “Well  be  here,  as 
long  as  people  are  lighting 
candles  in  church.” 


New  era . . . Social  Democrat  Peter  Caruana  is  embraced  by  a supporter  after  winning  the  general  election  in  Gibraltar 

Gibraltar  rejects  government 


Adda  Gooch  in  Gibraltar 


Gibraltarians  have 

opted  for  good  relations 
with  Spain,  electing  a 
new  government  to  break  the 
existing  Impasse  and  deliver 
economic  prosperity  while 
maintaining  ties  with  Britain. 

The  Social  Democrat  Peter 
Caruana  was  elected  chief 
minister  with  52 2 per  cent  of 
the  vote  in  the  general  elec- 
tion, ending  an  eight-year 
rule  by  Joe  Bossano,  whose 
Labour  party  won  42.2  per 
cent 

The  Spanish  government 
reacted  cautiously  to  the 
result  The  prime  minister. 
Jose  Maria  Aznar,  said  the 
onus  was  now  on  Britain  to 
take  the  next  step.  “We  have 
made  our  interest  in  discuss- 
ing the  issue  dear,"  he  said. 

Privately,  though.  British 
and  Spanish  officials  admit- 
ted that  Mr  Bossano's  defeat 


has  removed  a key  obstacle  to 
progress  and  that  a swift  im- 
provement in  relations  could 
follow. 

Mr  Caruana  was  sworn  in 
as  chief  minister  by  the  gov- 
ernor, Admiral  Sir  Hugo 
White.  The  Social  Democrats 
will  have  eight  seats  in  the  15- 
seat  assembly,  with  the  rest 
going  to  the  Labour  party. 

The  National  Party,  which 
advocated  city-state  status  for 
Gibraltar,  won  4.6  per  cent 
while  an  independent  who  ad- 
vocated closer  ties  with  Spain 
drew  just  0.16  per  cent.  Turn- 
out was  a record  88  percent 

Mr  Caruana  said  he  would 
not  give  way  on  sovereignty. 
“In  that  respect  Gibraltar  is 
in  safe  hands,”  he  said,  but  he 
appeared  to  make  a conces- 
sion to  Spain  by  announcing 
a clampdown  on  smuggling. 
"There  won't  be  a single 
speedboat  left  It  is  time  Gi- 
braltar stopped  being  a by- 
word for  corruption  and  con- 


traband," Mr  Caruana  said. 

But  he  asked  the  Spanish 
for  a return  gesture,  calling 
for  the  removal  of  the  police 
checks  which  cause  long  de- 
lays for  cars  crossing  the 
border. 

The  chief  minister,  a 39- 
year-old  lawyer  educated  at 
public  school,  wants  to  put 
constitutional  issues  to  one 
side  and  improve  economic 
co-operation,  but  Spain  is  un- 
likely to  let  him. 

"We  offer  the  most  gener- 
ous of  terms  economically 
and  in  letting  the  people  keep 
their  pecularlarities."  a for- 
eign ministry  official  said. 
“But  we  cannot  forget  the 
underlying  question.  Gibral- 
tar must  realise  that  It  is  not 
viable  without  Spain." 

Most  voters  appeared  to  sig- 
nal acceptance  of  this  by 
switching  allegiance  from  Mr 
Bossano  and  overcoming  res- 
ervations about  the  Social 
Democrats*  business  backers 


and  the  possibility  of  appease- 
ment of  Spain. 

“We  were  going  from  bad  to 
worse."  a voter  said.  “Now 
there  is  a bope  of  change.” 

But  Mr  Carauna  also  needs 
to  improve  relations  with 
Britain,  severely  damaged  by 
his  predecessor’s  aggresive 
calls  for  decolonisation. 

“We  want  declontsatlon 
too,"  he  said,  “But  let’s  get 
other  Issues  moving  first." 

Calm  returned  to  the  colony 
yesterday  after  the  police  ad- 
vised restaurants  and  shops 
to  close  early  for  fear  of  a 
backlash  by  smugglers,  who 
are  known  as  the  "Winston 
Boys". 

They  seized  the  opportunity 
to  make  several  runs  across 
the  strait  yesterday,  before 
the  clampdown  announced  by 
Mr  Caruana,  and  helped  by 
the  low  turnout  of  Spanish 
patrol  boats. 
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This  FREE  'Writers  Test 
may  be  your  passport  to  a 
marvellous  new  life 


A special  Writer’s  Test  will  enable  you  to  discover 
the  genuine  talent  and  creative  skills  you  possess.  It’s 
entirely  FREE  - and  there  is  no  obligation.  Simply 
return  the  coupon  below. 


Do  you  like  to  communicate?  Do 
you  enjoy  creating  and  develop- 
ing ideas?  Do  you  like  to  arouse  and 
command  rhe  interest  of  other  people? 
Do  you  have  an  active,  perceptive 
mind? 

Do  you  enjoy  the  vibrant  emotions  of 
storytelling  ...  the  unearthing  of  fact 
and  information  through  research  ... 
the  excitement  of  promotion  and 
sales? 

Would  you  like  to  create  vivid  images 
...  have  your  words  become  magic  ... 
excite  and  influence  others? 


Would  you  like  to  be  your  own  boss  ... 
enjoy  a huge  income,  without  having 
ro  commute  to  a job ...  delight  in  your 
work  every  single  day? 

Do  you  feel  a special  creative  spirir 
wirhin  you? 

If  you  answer  “yes"  ro  one  or  more  of 
these  questions,  you  should  send  for 
your  Writer’s  Test  at  once.  By  doing 
so,  you  have  nothing  ro  lose  - yet 
everything  to  gain.  For  when  you  com- 
plete this  enjoyable  test,  it  will  be  eval- 
uated "by  experts  on  a.  personal  and 
confidential  basis  - for  FREE-  And  it 
will  be  returned  to  you,  confidentially, 
so  you  can  find  out  if  you  truly  have 
die  makings  of  a writer: 

Yes,  this  simple,  easy  Test  can  reveal 
information  that  may  change  your  life 
forever.  Don’t  be  surprised  to  discover 
you  possess  deep  hidden  talents  and 
wonderful  creative  skills  a marvel- 
lous mastery  of  ideas  ...  and  an  astute 
capacity  to  communicate.  Most 
important,  you  may  find  out  that  yon 
have  the  ability  to  make  a great  deal  of 
money  in  the  most  stimulating  and 
enjoyable  way  you  could  ever  imagine. 


Taking  the  Test  involves  absolutely  no 
obligation  on  your  part.  However,  if 
your  Test  does  show  you  have  the 
makings  of  a writei;  we  can  help 
enable  you  to  develop  your  talent  - so 
you  can  take  full  advantage  of  your 
skills.  And  we  can  do  more  for  you:  As 
soon  as  you  are  ready,  we  can  help  you 
market  your  work  - help  you  com- 
mand the  fees  riiar  can  lead  to  a won- 
derful life,  free  of  financial  worry. 

If  a creative  fire  bums  within  your 
soul,  and  you  would  like  to  make  a lot 
of  money  through  your  words  and 
your  ideas,  make  sure  you  send  for 
your  FREE  Writer's  Test  at  once.  It  can 
be  the  most  important  and  most  exhil- 
ixating  move  of  your  life. 

FREE  WRITER’S  TEST1 


I came  close  to  wasting  my  entire  life 

! love  life.  Move  ideas.  And  I've  always  felt 


J praraacu  a creative  and  inspired  mind. 
Yer  for  yen  rs  and  years,  I never  acted  upon 
my  spirit.  • 

Day  after  day,  as  I trudged  to  my  bor- 
ing, workingman’s  job,  I felt  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  frustration,  as  if  I was 
wasting  a precious  gift!  had  been  blessed 
with* 

And  then,  fornmaidy  for  me,  I learned 
the  an  of  writing. 

Quickly,  my  entire  life  seemed  to 
change.  As  my  creativity  found  release.  1 
went  on  a marvellous  journey,  from  an 
existence  marked  by  boredom  and  ncar- 
poverry  to  a wonderful,  richly-rewaruing, 
stimulating  life.  • 

Look  whar  has  happened  to  me  once  i 
found  out  1 could  become  a.wriom  In  just 
a few  years  my  freelance  earnings  have 
paid  for  TWO  seaside  flats,  a host  of  new 
cars,  numerous  holidays  and  my  own  lux- 


ury yacht.  And  I lead  a marvellous  inde- 
pendent life:  I write  in  the  morning,  then 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  fishing  or  boating 
or  swimming  or  biking  - whatever  T fancy 
rhar  day! 

If  you  feel  any  creative  “spark"  within 
. you,  vou  must  do  this:  Determine  if  you  do 
have"  the  ability  to  become  a writer. 
Because  if  you  have  the  ability,  you  too 
ran  enjoy  a marvellous  life  of  prosperity 
and  freedom.  . 

Remember,  as  a writer,  all  you  need  is  a 
pen,  paper  and  the  desire  ro  make  money 
to  change  your  lifestyle.  Go  to  It! 

With  best  wishes  for  your  furore. 

Colin-  <Ji>IU6 


Colin  Jones 
Freelance  Writer 


Post  now  to: 

Writers  Test 

28  Charles  Square,  London  N1  6HT 
YES,  I would  like  ro  find  our  about 
my  writing  ability.  Please  send  me 
your  FREE  Writer's  Test.  When  1 
reruru  the  completed  Test,  ir  will  be 
evaluated  by  experts  on  a personal 
and  confidential  basis.  And  the 
results  will  be  returned  to  me  in  a 
confidential  manner.  I understand 
that  caking  this  Test  involves  no 
obligation  on  my  part,  no  matter 
what  the  results  indicate. 

Said  the  FREE  Writers  Tewr  to: 

Nome  (Mr/Mre/Mia/Mi)  — 

Address  


Post  i 


CHARTSEARCH  LTD.  N1  6HT 
Wr  aim  tu  Tcplv  within  ™ <UV*  but  plrw 
allow  21.  QU'lMK 


L N S E C U RED  P E R $ O \ A L I.  O A N S 


s ■ 


?v,< 


division  of  HFC  Bank  pic,  you  can 
rake  out  an  unsecured  Personal  Loan  for 
any  amount  from  £500  to  £10.000  for  absolutely 
any  rcasont.  For  example,  buying  a new  car.  paring 
off  your  credit  cards  or  building  a new  kitchen. 
So  why  not  take  advantage  of  our  attractive 
fixed  rates: 

* 13.8%APR 

on  unsecured  Personal  Loans  from  £5.000  to  £10.000. 
15.9%APft 

on  unsecured  Personal  Loans  from  £500  to  £4,999. 


$ Rates  are  correct  as  at  16/05/% 

HAMILTON 

Direct  Bank 

A dlvlttoa  of  arc  Bank  file 

' . . 


We  have  the  money  to  hand. 


*/v.. 


?*?*  "Vi;  ly  : .}  •;  . vr.tvi 


Hudlnn  Direct  Bank  can  be  bund  on  Web  kb  hnp»//www.hHh.«:i»«fcl  * * F-ur  pctwilh-  nailiMr  PituhuI  Loom  * 1 qin,  for  Unlnt**  or  timcJnic  purjvaa  in.-  .1.-UU1 
Till  tiflL-rh  not  JrnliMr  to  rcudmi,  of  the  lit  of  Mon.  A written  quotation  ol  out  ,i«fil  lcnu>  ii  jralatJc  on  nr^ura.  All  louu  jtt  .uKirct  tn  Hints  Yua  mini  be  i£cd  weiti  or  m,  anj 

in  rrvnja  irt‘ J refute  iniume.  The  minimum  kun  ft  fStM.  Fiw  »oui  uuuut  anj  to  impute  mu  kcrncc  in  my.  **  nas-  muni  or  mnnitiwulL  nude  tn  and  from  H Wlron  Dima  Rank, 

Hamilton  L'iren  Bant  A Jiritinn . it' HFC  Hank  |Ws-  an  uiihunvd  (munition  under  lit  Kankrnp  Act  l'W-. 

Kcpisiem!  lYfite  Ninth  Street.  WmlA-ld.  Wini(»>t.  Bertshuc  S|.4  j'f  D.  Rrgufnml  in  F.nfiind  Nu  U 1 '.tu\ 


8 SPORTS  NEWS 


Racing 


Alec  can  prove  too 
smart  for  rivals 


Ron  Cox  takes  the  in-form  Ray  Cochrane 
to  score  third  win  in  the  Lockinge  Stakes 


Ray  COCHRANE,  fly- 
ing high  at  the  top  of 

the  jockeys*  table 
with  50  winners 
following  a doable  at  New- 
bury. yesterday,  can  crown  a 
highly  successful  week  when 
he  teams  up  with  Smart  Alec 
for  his  farmer  boss  Luca  Cu- 
manl  in  the  Juddxnonte  Lock- 
inge Stakes  at  the  Berkshire 
course  today. 

As  stable  jockey  to  Cumani, 
Cochrane  won  this  presti- 
gious mile  event  on  the  New- 
market trainer’s  Then  Again 
in  1967.  He  followed  up  with 
victory  on  Selkirk  for  Ian 
Balding  five  years  later,  and 
Smart  Alec  has  the  potential 
to  make  the  grade  as  a Group 
One  performer. 

Unbeaten  in  two  starts  as  a 
two-year-old.  Smart  Alec  went 
into  winter  quarters  a leading 
Classic  hope  for  1995  only  to 
suffer  a setback  in  the  spring. 

He  did  not  reappear  until 
the  Craven  Meeting  at  New- 
market last  month,  when  he 


showed  high  class  form  to  be 
beaten  a head  by  the  much- 
improved  Luso,  who  has 
cirw-p  run  Valanour  to  half  a 
length  In  the  Prix  Ganay  at 
Longchamp. 

Gabr,-  fourth  behind  Smart 
Alec  at  Newmarket,  also  up- 
held the  form  when  getting 
home  by  a short  head  from 
Soviet  Line  at  Sandown,  with 
Nwaamis  fourth. 

Strictly  on  form,  Soviet 
Line  — now  6lb  better  off  with 
Gabr  and  unlucky  not  to  get 
up  after  a nightmare  run  in 
the  last  two  furlongs  — is  the 
pick  today.  He  made  all  the 
running  to  beat  Young  Era  by 
two  lengths  in  last  year’s 
Lockinge. 

However,  Smart  Alec,  who 
is  closely  related  to  another 
former  smart  Cumani-trained 
colt  in  Markofdistmction,  has 
considerable  scope  for  im- 
provement after  just  three 
outings,  whereas  Soviet  Line 
is  unlikely  to  be  getting  any 
better  at  six  years  of  age. 


Dushyantor’s  Derby  odds  on 
the  slide  after  injury  scare 


DTJSHYANTOK'S  Derby 
odds  were  lengthened  to 


L/odds  were  lengthened  to 
7-1  from  5-1  by  William  Hill 
after  the  colt  was  reported 
to  have  had  a setback,  but 
trainer  Henry  Cecil  says 
that  the  injury  is  not  as 
serious  as  first  feared. 

“On  Thursday  morning 
Dushyantor  was  found  to 
be  sore  on  what  was 
thought  to  be  a ligament  — 
X thought  it  could  have  been 
a suspensory,**  said  CeciL 
“This  has  turned  out  to  be 
just  a small  infection  of  the 
coronet  and  his  Derby  prep- 
aration will  resume  on 
Monday.** 

Cedi  has  won  the  Derby 
three  times  — with  Slip  An- 
chor, Reference  Point  and 
Commander  in  Chief  — but 
was  out  of  luck  last  year 


when  he  had  to  scratch 
leading  fancy  Sebastian 
two  days  before  the  race. 

Dnshyantor,  a half- 
brother  to  Commander  in 
Chid,  was  quoted  at  5-1  for 
the  premier  classic  after  he 
was  beaten  half  a length  by 
Glory  of  Dancer  in  the 
Homeowners  Dante  Stakes 
at  York  on  Wednesday. 

Nash  Honse,  who  was 
taken  out  of  the  Derby  bet- 
ting after  finishing  fourth 
in  the  Dante,  was  found  to 
be  off-colour. 

Peter  Chappie-Hymn,  the 
cdtis  trainer,  said  yester- 
day: “We  scoped  him  and 
he  had  a high  white  blood 
cell  count  and  some  sort  of 
mild  infection.  We  are 
hopefU  he  will  recover  in 
time  for  Epsom.” 


There  is  definitely  improve- 
ment in  Cham  wood  Forest, 
who  has  reportedly  thrived  in 
Dubai  over  the  winter.  Hard 
to  train  last  season,  he  never- 
theless gave  a hint  of  what  he 
is  capable  of  when  chasing 
home  four  lengths  winner 
Bahri  in  the  St  James’s  Pal- 
ace Stakes. 

Spectrum,  who  looked  all 
over  the  winner  of  the  Ganay 
when  moving  smoothly  up  to 
Hie  leaders  two  furlongs  out 
before  lack  of  an  outing  took 
its  toll,  need  not  be  inconven- 
ienced by  the  drop  ba ck  to  a 
mile. 

More  worrying  are  several 
costly  reverses  suffered  by 
fancied  Cbapple-Hyam  horses 
in  the  past  week. 

This  promises  to  be  a race 
to  savour,  and  Smart  Alec  ; 
(3.00)  is  just  preferred  to  the  1 
other  least  exposed  runner, 
Chamwood  Forest  - 

With  Paul  Cole's  stable  in 
tremendous  form,  Fosidanas 
(2.30)  should  be  forward 
enough  to  give  a good  account 
of  himself  in  the  Quantel 
Aston  Park  Stakes. 

Successful  first  time  out 
lest  season,  Fosidonas  did  not 
travel  well  to  Germany  for  his 
next  race  and  took  time  to 
recover. 

But  he  bounced  back  in  the 
autumn  with  two  more  wins, 
including  victory  in  the  Gran 
Premlo  dltalla,  and  an  entry 
in  next  month's  Group  One 
Coronation  Cup  suggests 
even  better  things  are  ex- 
pected of  Posidonas  this  year. 

After  Quota  foiled  to  cope 
with  Mezzoglomo  in  the  Vo- 
dafone Group  Trial  Stakes  at 
Newbury  yesterday,  Henry 
Cecil’s  filly  was  taken  out  of 
the  Oaks  betting  and  replaced 
by  the  winner,  now  a best- 
priced  16-1  with  Ladbrokes. 

“She  disappointed  in  foe 
Nell  Gwyn  Stakes  when  we 
wars  hoping  she’d  prove  good 
enough  to  run  in  the  1000 
Guineas,”  said  Geoff  Wragg, 
trainer  of  Mezzogiomo. 

“But  we  rested  her  up  and 
were  very  light  on  her.  She  is 
still  in  the  Oaks  and  well 
have  to  go.  She’ll  stay  forever 
and  there  is  more  Improve- 
ment in  her.” 


Newbury  card  with  form  for  the  Jackpot  races 


Thirsk  runners  and  riders 
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10  0433W  VKTHI OP UWE (SO) (IQ R CtaiBen B-6  StadanB 

11  .54110-  QDmn  flMHUM  (319)  P Cote  8-8 TM»M 

19  EBCHI  TUMe  (19)  8 Dom  B-3 — b»OM(1)10 

13  00043  9HMP W SHdDY (94) C HtaO B-2  — .WLardlS 

14  8-10  VOUBraaiBUmhanT-'e W Caras*  7 

TOP  TO**  UPM  QMMH*e  MdfMa  5, 41  MMi  7,  ME  PsM  9 

BaMagf  9-2  PWd  Pood.  5-1  Aiennbra  Malady.  6-1 M Sbaossdah.  7-1  Vobna.  B-1  GoMon  Pane.  Oaoen's 
taragma.  *-1  Green  Gem. Soodos.  Sbirp  W Sbedy  Mnmm 


3.1  5 MfflNMHB  HOYAU  WORTH  lOOTW  OWJ.EMII  MOB  HUMHHCAP  9TO  tm  t&flSM 

1 40111-0  TOMWUUIY (19|(D)  SWIlUami 84 KDartay  * 

2 12  D0DBU-O-51VI5(iaa)M JHarafcnS-5 JWaavarll 

3 5D-12  COOL  FHS  (91  )(D)  SWaodiB-13 : W Woods  4 

4 30500-0  UNO  (91)  (Q  C Endh  B-13 JICMIS 

B «8«5Kia*BHUni)WELwyfc-M 7tanf(qi 

• 6S4-103  Y4BMZ(fB)(D)  J BamaHB-12  RW12 

7 35DVW  ROYAL CMLdBH(X1) Danya SmthB-UI J Portnoi 3 

• 00-M1  9MMTEB  CtUKTIfl  (7)  Mrs  J Ramgden  8-7 KMhn7 


UDD36-0  MRS>UKn{91)CW>fl87  ODoflMda 

40-0000 TOO HAS1Y (7) T Eaeta/by B-B  MBfevbS 

000  ITOCKTHUIL  (93)  Mis  J Ramadan  B-1  J F E|ia  B 


11  ODD  M0CK1ML(23)  MiSJ  Ramsdan  6-1  J FBfaaS 

19  0330*0  CHM9BUWI  ■4ESTHO  (19)  TEwteibyfl-1 TWMana14+ 

19  094*  S&UnDAHCraR(1B)  P CMsaf  B-1 : MCraflstnIO 

14  243220-  MURK  LAKE(31<QE  AMU!  7-10 JlMgl 

TOP  HMMTWM  milium  CUrtw  10.  Oaubla  O R—  8,TM>m  > 

BaOfafiS-T  Snunw  Charfcr.  11-2  DouUe-O-Sewe.  B-1  TViceabMy.  MrSpMlwr,  KazliUara.  B-1  Cod 
Fire.  12-1  Rofol  CMUdh.  Gfling  Daren.  Vtnamm 


TORN  RUHR  - BJacnora  DAY!  Short  of  room  Bnal  oreaft.  OalMHM  waU.  bln  OBBy  Oscar  SehlnBer.  am 
UBOS  MUSC  |la*al*|.  W 71  ost  unU  Inilae  Baal  hatnag.  sh  hd  away  3nl  and  FURTHBI  FUfflfT  [gsva  3RL 
anradaln  chaOeage,  anodrar  3B  away  Otti  (Cberaar  inSi.  Od). 

9UPUZL  HaaiMy  a oaL  hd  11  ad.  ran  an.  19  PnrasDn  Bhra  DO  (Rpoa  inMNOy,  Gd). 

mOPOSEKE  Medo  an.  qUdEaoad  41  our.  ion  on  wd.  M BAHAMIAN  SUNSHME  (dm  7A)  n (Kanyitai 

1mR.{3d*mJ. 

PDMDOmM  Want  sm  itreigM.  boraped  Z aat  and  ompsoad.  tale  nregrew.  59  d B,  71  DeUnd  Oa  (had 


iLnogcbamp  Im4.  OaLFUL 

mntowmrnim- 1 laadwaywnr  dam  no  Impression  on  laadare.7BiMn  T2M  Bbd  RlyadUn  fWawsartor 


5.30  IMMWTOWWMKIIIdlPEEgrMaB  (DM  9)  3YQ1W  9199499 

f 2 ALW9  (1 9}  C Kagan  9-0 MRMayl 

9 CEBIT  won  PCbappUmyawB* J KsM  3 

3 ■ cnOWH  COURT  (19)  L CaflOM  B* M EMail 

4 KRRniAOUaMYHCacilB*  — — AModmia 

5 IKAO  STORY  E Dirolap  9-0 — EPayhT 

9 6-  MUUEON (233) R Cnartxw 9-0  MEddaryB 

7 0-RMML  EMU  C3S1)  IBddtngB-0 D Mantas  B 

8 00  SMVnmi EDITIQH (7) D SarebeO 0*  _____ A Pnstsr4 

• SB-  MAM* £0*4)  R Hannon  9-0  Bm01M(l)« 

10  SHAMFKAlMMI  Baaed  1*1  Straw  9* BJIbwilE 

11  HLLYEBBEOlWiBfflliB-B  — ■Kwreai 

19  OO-  3YLKUA  (903)  U JuvN  tri'.'.l' SZII17-—  ILL'Jj  WinmHitd  10 

— _1 — 

■mfap  7-4  Brawl  Kabaw.  5*  PMaw  B-1  Kdc1!  Aeadaay.  Crest  Wag.  W-1  flCmn.  KM  Giraera  Boa. 
Onm  Caul.  HMFtegM  Eagtf.  limn 
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UIPTQE  BROOMHEAO  CRP  HANDICAP  « C19.180 

9KABIMRC(19)(D)  R KanKn  4-IM ... 

■M0DEUmAL(1«)(O{D)aHwm)d  4-0-11  ____ 

PMKVA1UN  «MW(14)(D)P  Calm  *« 

DOCK  SYMPHONY  (14)  (D)  • Hagga  6-9-7 

MASTCH  OF  PASSION  (39)  (D)  J Eustace  7-9-4 

■Y  BIST  VAiJQrrDK^O)  J Whits  8-0-6 

TOTHENOOF(7)P  Hama  4-0-fi  

CASTIEBBA  LAD(14)(D)  RHaiHahaad  7-0* 

TEDRURROW  (MS)  IBf  Mm  A NilighMa  4-9-3 

DOUBLE  SPLMUKMIH  (21  )<■>)  (BP]  P Falgate  6-4-2  .. 


DOUBLE  SPLMKXMm  (91  )U>)  (BP]  P FalgBteG-ft- 

■ARHELOPBOW(19MD)JET»e4-9* 

SBLHWWPARK  R.YBI  (81(D)  J Berry  5-9-1 

FMK  ADAM  (9)  Mfl  J RamSdSfl  4-M 

BOLLIR  HARRY  (1BKD)  T Et8*arb»  4-8-13  

■NTOOIMnL  LAD  (38)  (Q  09  MW  9 HaB  4-0-10 

TIM  9CYTH1AH  (14)  (D)  BaO  Jnnaa  4tB-8 

9MM0D(1|(0MaMCCD)  Mre  J Ranmlan  B-8-10  . 
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Golf 


banger  lurks 

as  Jimenez 
rides  the  wind 


David  DavluftThaaM 


Boys  keep  swinging...  Montgomerie  on  his  way  to  a 68  yesterday  photograph  :wn  smith 


Miguel  Angel  Jime- 
nez has  beau  here  be- 
fore: He  leads  the  Ben- 
son and  Hedges  International 

by  two  strokes  after  3a  bates 
and  a creditable  70  on  another 
day  hardly  fitted  for  goff." 

But  axnbng  the  men  close 
behind  are  three  he  would  far 
rather  not  know  about:  Colin 
Montgomerie  and  Bernhard 
Longer,  who  trail  by  two  and 
Nick  F!aldo  who  is  three  be- 
hind- There  will  be  a lot  of 
looking  over  the  shoHlder  at 
The  Oxfordshire  club  this 
weekend  as  foe  fovourites 
fight  awirraig  - thamBolwg  ■ for 
the  £116,660  first  prize.  • 
Jimenez  is  on.  six  under 
par,  138,  but  that  will  be  of 
little  comfort  to  him  given  his 
experience  earlier  this  year 
in  the  Dubai  Classic:  He  led 
for  GO  holes- before  he  was 
caught,  right  at  foe  test,  , by 
somebody  hitting  two  driver- 
shots  to  the  last,  hole  and  blr- 
dying  it  to  win.  That  man 
was,  of  course,  Montgwmerle. 

*T  don’t  think  he'll  want  to 
see  me  in  his  rear-view  mir- 
ror,” he  said  yesterday.  Then 
again.  Montgom.erie  con- 
fessed that  foe  last  person  he 
would,  want  to  see  in  his  rear- 
view mirror  was  precisely  foe 
person  who  is  there,  Faldo. 

“Now,”  said  Montgomerie.' 

I Tve  got  to  try  and  flgxt  him 
off  myself  But  . I wouldn't  be 
surprised  to  see  him  making 
a big  move  up  the  leader- 
board  in  the  third  round.  He’s 
the  guy  to  beat  so  thank  good- 
ness he’s  only  playing  about 
twice  in  Europe  this  year.” 

Montgomerie  became  the 
first  player  to  'get  round  with- 
out a bogey  and  he  was  not 
surprised  at  the  quality  of  the 
leaders:  “On  difficult  courses, 
in  difficult  conditions,  foe 
Ryder  Cup  players  tend  to 
come  to  foe  top,"  he  said. 

Ian  Wooanam  is  not  often  a 
creature  of  foe  cold  because 
of  his  recurring  spondylitis. 
Nevertheless  he  had  only  one 
bogey  In  his  round  of  70  for 
142,  and  said  afterwards  that 
he  felt  he  could  win  again  — 
he  has  already  done  so  twice 


this  season.  — if  a few  putts 
felL  WbosnauLleads  the  Order 
of  Merit  by  195,000,  and  whfle 
he  would  -not  ordinarily  be 
worrying' .about  thaLat-  this 
stage  he  needs  tp.be  ^ in  foe^ top. 
two  at  foe  end  of -nest  week,  to 
.get  into  the  US  Open.:  ; - ‘ '. . . 

. Woosnam  played  at  a time 
whenThe  north-easteriy  was 
still  doing  its  worst  ahd  at  the 
3rd,  468  yards,  he  hit  a. drive 
and  “a  one-iron,  out  of  my 

boots"  fb ' reach  .foe!  ffeen. 
This  fhrtn -one  of  foe  longest 
hitters  fh  world  golf 
. PadraJg  Harrington,  win- 
ner of  the  Spanish  Open  last 
week,  ran  into  a double-digit 
problem  af  foe  17th,  begin-’ - 
Trthg  with  a drive  that  was  ter  . 
too  wen  hit-  “My  problem,'’ 
he  said  afterwards,  “was  that 
I knew  T could  reach  foe  green 
in  two,  so  1 went  for  it”  His 
first  attempt,  with  a three- 
wood.  splashed  down  short  in 
foe  lake.  His  next;  with -a 
three-iron,  did  likewise  and 
so  did  foe  next  Then  he  de- 
cided to  lay.  up  with  - a six- 
iron,  and  hit  that  into  foe 
water  as  well  Finally  he  got 
cme  .over,  arid  chipped  and 
two-putted  for  a 13. 

“I  knew  1'had  250  yards  for 
the  first  'shot,”  he  smiled 
afterwards,  but  I forgot  that 
240  of  them  were  water: 
Towards  the  end  I was  worry- 
ing about  running  out  of  golf 
balls.  Still,  TH  be  home  for 
tea.  I badly  need  a break.’’ 
Prior  to  yesterday  Harrington 
had  made  foe  cut  in  each  of 
his  first  eight  events  as  a pro- 
fessional and  is  understand- 
ably tired.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
weariness  that  caused  him  to 
forget  the  first  rule  of  profes- 
sional golf  as  enunciated  by 
his  playing  partner,  Nick 
Faldo.  "If  at  first  you  don’t 
succeed  — play  sideways." 

Faldo  had  five  birdies  in  his 
round  of  73  and  at  one  under 
Is  very  much  in  contention, 
as  is  anyone  from  three  over 
downwards.  Harrington  is 
out,  of  course,  as  is  the  other 
member  of  the  three-ball, 
Diego  Borrego,  winner  cf  foe 
Turespam  Masters  in  April. 
Jointly  they  were  27  over, 
commentary  enough  on  the 
weather  so  far . 


18  302441  PATSYDRMB{I4I)(D)J  Moom  6-0-2 JFReralO 

19  B0006G  SAMS0UMI(71(D)  F NowMgB-B-0  J Oahu  21  . 
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91  00-0000  MCHOjOV (14) NBjcraBW-W  __JEKa— d>17 
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1 211-4  L'AMLOUni  (44)  JQotdoB-6 

9 152M  TAMDB>  (BE)  HTbanmi  Jams  9-B  _ 

8 31213-4 IBAOMTA  fU)(W)  jOuMapB-B 
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4.45  DAX  COnPORATl  FMAMBDIIAEDKAF  BY0  9299^91 

1 2122-0  LAA9E8  (91) OM)  HTbanwin  Janet  9-7 INhl 

9 25J4V-3  TASDO(11)(D)M  JakntmB-4 JWamrl 

9 1424-80  KUMCU{U)C»qT  Buren  B-12 K Daatey  4 

4 11210-0  9WYHP0fl0DflEMI{Tt](D) JBaaonSay B-S DRMoCMw(3)9 

B 021446  MBS HOMM (11) (D)JBeny 7-11 Rltanv(»5 

9 2201-30  PtEASmBTH9(11)(D)C&lM7-10 ICmH.2* 

TM»  1WI  TBMiTaMra  8.  BBaa  Mq.M? 

R HHap  T-4  TaMw.  4-1  MHa  Bigwig.  9-2  KWbW.  B-1  LaMae.  7-1  Bwyrtenl  Dream,  fr-t  Ptarara  Tlnra. 
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fl  AWWMRAWMUJ  WaUt  0-11 KDtayl 
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3 STM7A (31)  J DnAlB B-11  »BMbH4 

2 MMS4.I  WWA*(Z1)DLxfcr8-11 D R McCMw  (3)  S 

MM  TWk  Pho*  Da  L<^«s  8,  SreM  M 8 

Hkb  Da  L'Opari.  7-2  GMrfsr  VWnre,  SoMal  WWh.  4-1  & rim.  ii-i  Amusing  AshfeSMR* 


3.10{1m2tey<te>l,nisZZ0QI0fW0,R 
Cochrane  (5-2);  9,  Qoota  (5-6  lev);  a,  mam 
Unhrenal  (7-1J.  5 ran.  3,  UL  (Q  Wraop) 
Tote:  EL  60;  C1-50,  El  JO.  Dm)  F:  CI.Btt  CSF: 
C4.06  NR:  SRk  Masque. 

MO  H«1  » Ord>)>  1,  IMKNAK9 
Nramonr,  R Hughes  150-1):  1,  Omnd 
Oame  (2—1  rev);  a,  BsUiste  (33-1);  4, 
Noble  Eprhbsr  (12-1).  20  ran.  2,  7.  2 . (B 
Meehan)  Tate:  £53.90;  E6.40.  £1.30,  EB.70, 
C330.  Dual  F:  £119.40.  CSF:  £143.52.  Trio: 
Cl. 704 JO,  Trfcasc  £3.332^49.  NFL  DoUhrer. 
Out  On  A Pram  lea. 

4.10  (M  Rydeji  l,  RJunum  MAIL  R 


I Southwell  National  Hunt  programme 


Cochrane  (13-2L  at,  amt  (3-i  iavfc  a, 
WasraAts  Itaae  (7-1).  9 ran.  39.  nk.  (M 
Blanafiard)  7«k  £8.60;  C2Sa  E1S0.  CIStt 
DualF:  £7.00.  Trio:  £18.40.  CSP.  £25.10.  NFL 
Watch  Me. 
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9 SOI-Prn  CAMUaum  (48^  PHafchbaon  8-12-3 FMAbmlT) 

3 SI  JAMUI (10)1  Mason B-tM  — Staten* 

4 RWJPM  EAMER8nB(1B)RP«beCiiMB-l2-0 (OaaHMbacMn 

_ (7) 

9 gsrappCHOMteiu  POiwr(iB)BWtai9-«Mi naarap) 

8 00R9-  CUDanLAMD  BUMS  (809)  I Lockwood  7- D-0 Mta  A DraM  (7) 

7 0M4«19MHTYllQHT(a»^J9oBt#m  ll-O-O A O art ll  Jaere(7) 

8 64F-2  HO9H0BMDt(10)(8F)J  Docker  9-12-0 . J Doafcra  (7) 

8 tf.WB-  PARK DRRT (384) OlterMai  10-12-0 C (7) 

10  23-  mn BHOUME (999) C S—abng B-1241 Jit— tan (7) 

11  SSS*4MDUnJErmiBrarei7-tt-a Q Bi.IJim  (T) 

19  FBP-  nun (914) MLto|>d  9-1M  <X  
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3.55  BUTTaRFLY  POULTRY  ROWCB HURDLE  tai  41 110rteC9448 

1 1IB03S  AU.  ON  CM)  JHaOienofl  5-11-3 RMrefav 

9 0-28000  AH  imm  YOU  AS1  »1)  KBaltev  J-11-B  .TJMtabvO) 
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4 0-303  DSW  PAIR  (19)  Mrs  S Sum  9-11-2 _ nODta 

9 CSZ33  IOPPANOUI(11)C Mam 4MVS JlteBtee* 

• TUPLE  RID  J Norm  5-1 W • Pry 

7 POLITICAL  stones!  I Part  7-10-11 HtaHi 

B 2 UDRCIUS(1QJL Hams 4-10-10 DPHpnter 

9 0633  PRETORIA MMCm (S3) CBooks 4-10-KI  — .OBntay* 

10  OLBSOSWARflEAD (14) JJtalna 4-10-10  .ate* 
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14-1  Dae  Fair.  Itnmn 


2rnS  5 BASSMQHAM  NOVICE  HANDICAP  CHASE  2m  C3*4S 

1 361115  UNCLE  BERT  (4(Q  (D)(B£)GMeCoart6-12-0 OFM(l) 

9 ET9HRJ  UlMAM (19) (CO) tbs  VMni  10-17-9 DPtaarP) 

9 2034GS  ARCTIC  Lm  (14)  J Janktoia  7-11-8 A PStaCay 
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10  IW  QUEIRKHK  (80)  Mrs  J Cecd  IM ..  . _T*ael 
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BMTMRHAnS  ELECnDCrrYtUMCOUQ  HANDICAP  CHASE  9re  TT0rlsC8I07B 

1 a2a2  pNMJP'9 MOODY (933 (EP) H Handarsan 8-11-12 jump 
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Leap  year . . .Jonathan  Edwards  in  triplicate:  winning  the  world  title  at  Gothenburg,  left,  then  flying  the  flag,  followed  by  the  1995  BBC  Sports  Personality  of  the  Year  award 

Edwards  steps  on  to  the  golden  runway 

Duncan  Mackay  on  the  world  champion 
who  kick-starts  his  Atlanta  campaign  today 


IMAGINE  being  so  supe- 
rior to  your  rivals  that 
you  stand  on  the  verge  of 
accomplishing  something 
that  no  Briton  has  achieved 
for  more  than  half  a century 
and  people  keep  assuming 
nothing  can  go  wrong. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  a New- 
castle United  fan.  cannot  help 
but  see  parallels  between  his 
team's  12-point  domination  in 
the  Premiership  that  van- 
ished into  second  place  and 
his  position  in  triple  jumping. 

“I’m  petrified,"  Edwards 
admits  of  the  moment  this 
afternoon  when  he  will  stand 
in  the  new  $219  million 
(£145  million)  stadium  in  At- 
lanta for  his  opening  jump  of 
a season  he  hopes  will  end 
with  him  becoming  Britain’s 
first  Olympic  champion  in 
the  event  since  Timothy 
Ahearne  covered  14.92m  in 
1908. 

Last  year's  achievements, 
when  Edwards  redefined  the 
boundaries  of  the  event  by 


breaking  the  world  record 
three  times  and  winning  the 
world  title,  now  seem  like  a 
dream  to  him  and  have  filled 
him  with  self-doubt  as  much 
as  confidence. 

‘Tve  never  been  in  this  po- 
sition before,"  Edwards  says, 
his  hair  slightly  more  flecked 
with  grey  than  when  bound- 
ing to  Gothenburg  glory  last 
August  ‘1  find  that  the  most 
difficult  thing:  the  expecta- 
tion. I still  lie  awake  at  night 
and  say  to  my  wife  Alison: 
Tra  world-record  holder.'  1 
still  don't  quite  know  how  it 
happened  and  whether  I can 
do  it  again." 

The  paint  will  still  be  dry- 
ing when  the  United  States 
vice-president  A1  Gore  joins 
the  International  Olympic 
Committee's  president  Juan 
Antonio  Samaranch  to  cut  a 
197ft  ribbon  and  declare  die 
Olympic  stadium  open  before 
60,000  spectators. 

The  largest  crowd  ever  to 
watch  an  International 


Amateur  Athletic  Federation 
grand-prbc  meeting  will  see  a 
star-studded  programme  fea- 
turing Carl  Lewis.  Michael 
Johnson,  Sergey  Bubka  and 
Noureddine  Morceli. 

The  contrast  between  Ed- 
wards's opening  competition 
this  summer  and  12  months 
ago,  when  he  set  a United 
Kingdom  record  of  17.58 
metres  at  Loughborough  on  a 
cold,  wet  day,  could  hardly  be 
greater.  “A  year  ago  there 
was  no  pressure  on  me."  he 
admits. 

Just  as  he  did  last  year,  Ed- 
wards has  spent  2‘/*  months 
living  in  Tallahassee,  Florida, 
where  he  has  been  able  to 
train  in  warm  conditions 
away  from  the  media  de- 
mands that  have  accompa- 
nied him  on  his  rise  to  fame. 

“It  was  very  nice  in  Flor- 
ida," he  says.  “From  a family 
point  of  view  I don't  think  we 
have  appreciated  how  much 
pressure  we  have  been  under 
until  we  actually  got  away 
from  it  all.  We  bad  a lot  of 
time  just  being  normal,  going 
round  the  shops  and  nobody 
knowing  who  1 am.  That  has 
been  very,  very  enjoyable." 


Edwards,  who  turned  30 
eight  days  ago,  has  wintered 
well:  last  weekend  he  reduced 
his  personal  best  for  1QQ 
metres  from  10.7  seconds  to 
10.48  at  a college  invitational 
meeting. 

if  that  means  he  is  faster 
than  last  year  it  opens  up  an- 
other range  of  possibilities  be- 
yond his  present  world  record 
of  18.29m.  He  has  already- 
jumped  17m  in  training  off  an 
abbreviated  14-stride  run-up. 

Mike  Conley,  Edwards's 
chief  rival,  will  use  today  as 
an  early  chance  to  measure 
Iiimself  against  the  English- 
man. In  triple-jumping  circles 
the  American  was  always 
considered  the  man  most 
likely  to  break  through  the  18- 
metre  barrier  until  last  sum- 
mer. when  Edwards  amazed 
everyone,  including  himself. 
“I  can't  bring  myself  to  get 
mad  at  Jonathan,"  Conley 
says.  “1  can  only  get  mad  at 
what  he  jumped." 

The  barrier  broken,  Ed- 
wards expects  others,  espe- 
cially Conley,  to  join  him  in 
the  18-metre  club,  just  as 
other  milers  quickly  matched 
Roger  Bannister's  sub-four- 


minute  feat  after  his  initial 
achievement.  “Conley's  still  a 
great  threat  in  my  mind,"  Ed- 
wards says.  "No  one  could  get 
close  to  me  Last  year  but  this 
year  people  will  be  jumping 
18  metres  and  I have  to  live 
with  that" 

Edwards,  unbeaten  all  last 
season,  emphasises  that  it  is 
what  happens  when  he 
returns  to  the  Olympic  sta- 
dium in  two  months'  time 
that  counts.  “The  Olympics 
are  all  that  matters  this 
year."  he  says. 

Edwards  has  unwanted 
Olympic  baggage  that  he 
needs  to  dispose  of.  In  Barce- 
lona four  years  ago,  amid  all 
the  celebration  for  Linford 


Christie's  100m  gold  medal, 
Edwards  was  close  to  tears 
alter  failing  to  qualify’  for  the 
final  of  the  triple  jump.  "It's 
hard  to  imagine  I shall  ever 
have  a better  chance  or  win- 
ning the  Olympic  gold  medal 
than  this  year.”  he  says. 

Edwards  returns  to  Eng- 
land tomorrow  to  a new 
house  in  Gosforth.  When  he 
left  in  February.  Newcastle 
were  nine  points  clear  of 
Manchester  United  and 
apparently  cruising  to  their 
first  championship  for  69 
years.  “I  can't  believe  they 
blew7  It"  Edwards  says.  Let  us 
hope  that  by  the  end  of  July 
he  will  not  be  saying  the  same 
about  his  Olympic  ambition. 


Ethiopia  accuses  IAAF  of  racism 


fTBIOPIA  is  furious  at 
Lithe  refusal  of  Atlanta  to 
revise  the  qualifying  heats 
of  the  women's  10,000  and 
9,000  metres  so  that 
Derartu  Tula,  their 
10,000m  Olympic  cham- 
pion, can  enter  both  events. 

Noting  that  the  Interna- 


tional Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  intervened  for 
America's  Michael  Johnson 
to  compete  in  the  200  and 
400m,  Ethiopia's  team  chief 
Getachew  Hussein  yester- 
day accused  the  IAAF  of 
“pure  racism,  favouritism 
and  double  standards'*. 


SPORTS  NEWS  9 


Motor  Racing 


McLaren  back 
on  old  road 


Alan  Henry  reports 
from  Monaco  on  a 
reviving  reputation 

WHEN  Bruce 

McLaren  cut  the 
toes  off  his  racing 
boots  to  make  life 
more  comfortable  in  the  cock- 
pit of  his  first  Formula  One 
car  on  its  race  debut  here  30 
years  ago  this  weekend,  he 
can  hardly  have  foreseen  that 
the  team  carrying  his  name 
would  become  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  this  glamorous  and 
gruelling  race  through  the 
streets. 

McLaren  won  the  Monaco 
Grand  Prix  nine  times  out  of 

10  between  2984  and  1993. 
Four  of  the  victories  were 
achieved  by  Alain  Prost  and 
five  by  Ayrton  Senna,  whose 
additional  one  In  1987  for  Lo- 
tus gave  him  the  drivers’  re- 
cord of  six  wins. 

After  Senna  left  the  team  at 
the  end  of  1993.  however, 
McLaren  fortunes  slumped. 
Yet  with  Mika  Hakkinen  and 
David  Coulthard  posting  First 
and  third  fastest  times  in 
Thursday's  free  practice  ses- 
sion here  it  seems  that  the 
team  is  at  last  reasserting  it- 
self as  a potential  winning 
force. 

Losing  Senna  was  a body- 
blow  for  McLaren  matched 
only  by  the  problems  encoun- 
tered in  changing  engine  sup- 
pliers four  tunes  in  as  many 
seasons. 

In  addition  critics  accused 
the  team  chief  Ron  Dennis  of 
taking  his  eye  off  the  Fl  ball 
and  being  distracted  by  other 
schemes,  especially  the  race 
development  of  the  McLaren 
GTR  sports  coupe  and  a still- 
born land  speed  record 
project 

The  team  lost  their  Honda 
works  deal  at  the  end  of  1992, 
paid  for  customer  Ford  V8s  in 
1993,  then  works  Peugeot 
VlOs  in  1994,  and  finally 
changed  to  Mercedes-Benz 
VlOs  at  the  start  of  last  sea- 
son. Such  constant  technical 
disruption  does  nothing  but 
harm  in  such  a relentlessly 


competitive  environment  but 
they  are  now  benefiting  from 
renewed  stability  in  their 
second  year  with  the  same  en- 
gine supplier. 

"We  struggled  in  the  first 
three  races  of  this  year,"  ad- 
mitted Norbert  Haug.  the 
Mercedes  motorsport  man- 
ager. *'We  found  out  there 
was  an  aerodynamic  problem 
at  the  front  of  the  car  which 
was  identified  in  an  intensive 
test  prior  to  the  European 
Grand  Prix  last  month. 

“At  Niirburgring  and  Imola 
we  were  little  more  than  half 
a second  slower  than  the  Wil- 
liams. which  means  we  are 
closing  the  gap.  Mika's  fastest 
time  on  Thursday  doesn’t 
mean  that  much  because  we 
used  new  tyres  but  I think  we 
are  capable  of  running  consis- 
tently in  the  top  five." 

For  tomorrow's  race 
McLaren  has  developed  a 
short-wheelbase  car  with 
aerodynamics  specially  tail- 
ored for  tight  circuits.  “We 
have  improved  the  car  consis- 
tently in  all  areas.”  said  Hak- 
kinen. “and  that  has  made  a 
better  package.  We  are  also 
trying  to  improve  the  engine 
for  more  power  and  better 
drivability.” 

McLaren,  who  had  won  the 
Monaco  race  at  the  wheel  of  a 
Cooper-Climax  in  1962,  never 
lived  to  see  his  cars  triumph 
there.  The  popular  New  Zea- 
lander was  killed  at  Good- 
wood  in  June  1970  while  test- 
ing one  of  his  180mph  Can- 
Am  sports  cars.  His  team 
continued  to  be  run  by  his 
former  partners  until  1980 
when  it  passed  to  the  control 
of  Dennis  and  John  Barnard. 

It  says  much  for  the  current 
management  that  they  have 
never  contemplated  changing 
the  team's  name.  “McLaren 
has  always  projected  a high 
quality  image.”  said  Dennis. 

“It  is  important  that  we  al- 
ways approach  things  prop- 
erly and  professionally, 
whether  we  are  winning 
races  or  not  Those  were  also 
the  standards  which  Bruce 
applied  to  his  motor  racing.” 
They  are  obvious  sentiments, 
perhaps,  but  Bruce  McLaren 
would  have  approved. 
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• Emma  D* Gorman,  who  suffered  serious  injuries  in  a fall  at 
Newmarket  a month  ago,  made  a triumphant  return  on  her 
first  ride  back  on  the  Rowley  Mile  when  partnering  Saseedo 
to  victory  in  the  NGK  Spark  Plugs  Rated*Stakes  yesterday. 
Czama  looked  likely  to  land  the  spoils  when  storming  into  the 
lead  with  over  a furlong  to  race,  but  O’Gorman  conjured  a late 
run  from  the  six-year-old,  who  got  up  in  the  closing  stages  to 
win  by  a length.  - 
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30210-0  DOUBLE  RUSH  (94)  (CD)  (BF)  T M*Ib  4-V10 

000-546  sounusnn  (WT  emu  VVW  — 

13  0280-W  THE  UTILE  raWET  (8)  A U<W4  V4-10 

14  60000-4  SWEET  AULEaiANCG  (121)  J Petite  6-VW 

13  ODIVOOO-  EAST  St^B  (324)  C Bestead  4-V 
18  533560  SOUTH  EASTERN  PRED  (S3)  (CD)  H CqSlB*Y10e  5-VO 

TOP  TOM  TIPS:  TttMI  6.  Wal  prert  7,  Cortrefbw  4 

8 HNkH  VI IM  Part.  VI  Coilranra.  7-1  ZuleK  VI  Rol  Da  U Met.  irattioOusiness.  Ur  Rough.  1V1 
Scorpun.  DovMc  Rush,  Persian  Cououeel  fnrenarr. 


8.30  P.T.  RVBtARO  A SONS  IMJDHI  STAKES  Ire  IT  £4,138 

1 00  El  A HINT  (38)  B Pearee  4-0-10 

2 00-  AFRICAN  SUW  (221J  B Hanbury  wil  . 

3 0 GAIN  UE(1 8)R  Charlton  VV11  . 

4 6-2  KAMAfa  (13)  A Stewart  W11 

5 4-/E3  MAJOR  DUNDEE  (S)R  Ha  moo  3-6-11 

4 0-0HnSPCnnATOR(11)PKelnayW11 — 

7 5 PB>  TALK  (11)  H Cacti  3-VH 

8 60-  CLASSIC  ATFAH (210) RMairiaW* 

8 0-0  tUDOY  (31)0  UOrteyVVO 

10  6-600  NATIVE  SONG  (94)  II  HaytiM  3-6-4  -. 

11  0-0  PHOT-HOM  (18)  I CanrteU  3-6-6 

12  Ttt  PARTY  K Cuiartigiiani-Brawi  8 
ft  KimI  B,  Ma|o»  Dta—  7,  PtyTrtS 

6-4  Komari,  VI  Mator  Dundee.  1V3  (Un  Lisa,  Pap  Taft.  KM  African  Sun.  2V1  Ur  Speoriator. 
CGdy.  Classic  AMair.  12  mere 


• Blinkered  for  the  first  time:  SOUTHWELL  3.55 
C hart erforhard ware.  Kippanour.  THLRSK  4.15  L’AmJ  Louis. 
BANGOR  2.10  Verro.  FAKENHAM  6.10  Lofty  Deed,  Gigfy. 
LINGFIELD  6.00  Tear  White. 


7.50  TATTBSAULS  HAIDER  AUCTION  STAKES  WO  M 

4 nOESAILV  MBS  (14)  J Barry  VII 

3 ROCKARDUIBITWCUOCK(12)  P Bnm  V1Q 

THEOHMAMAN  J OTWflM 

46  CHUTE  TNBE  (14)  ERtoymaa  6-6 

0 IKMORH  MR  HKSOUY  (1D|  E Wnun  S-fi 

REAL  RREMIteDter  B-l 

BALLYDUUnoCaplJVWlNii  84 DHefCeewalO 

225  m GARm  (13)  K McAMMa  6-3 . L N»wCco(5]  3 

8 JMGOST (I*)  M JrtnalDn  6-0 .T I—  ■ 4 

10  32 TUBAL HSCmEFtmOIMWl 7-13  DarrMWaftaB (3)7 

11  OWNYWOSSBUIAIIBII1/ Tamar  7-12 C Adwpaaa  (8)3 

TOP  FOGH'nPSinMa  felly  !8daB.TrMMirer«Til«f  T.BrtQattr  B 


.rvi  Rtt  Sally  Rtt  !V4Rrt  Gate.  VlTrflial  Urthrt.  VI  FtekaiwaidSiaclaa.  VI  Nomora  I* 
Nteguy.  12-1  Jnetet  20-1  Grate  Timas.  11  irreaarr 


8-20  ICtie  OF  BUTE  S8LUNO  HANDICAP  liw  3f  C2JI14 

1 14S40KV  KUA*S  BOOR  (488)  (C)  U UoaghN  5-1VG  

1 0OF-515  WAUIRMnH  LADY(IO)ICO)  M OmB  VIM  _ 
60K/-OD  FUHnUHIBH (18) B Baugh  7-9-H 


2 

3 

4 
B 
3 
T 
8 
8 

ID 

11 

12 

13 

14 
18 

15 
17 


JCamSS 


SSB3TV- HCQUYCUODT  ROK3  (414)  NTHderWIO 

VBB20  SNAKE PUSSKEK (10) DrMydn  Jama frV-10 

0*2500  HAWWAH  (18)  E Alalan  10-6-6 

315/00-0  MBCUW  (37)  Mbc  L PenaB  5-6-7 

0VDV24  STEADPAST  HJTS  (48)  (fl  J Ota  VM 


•mi 


mio 

14 

LxDwSm?3 


.JhtagM 

JFMaiU 


Ml  PMAHLANMH1RUUU1Y{13)U  Johnatea  V4-3 J1 

008280  H08UB8BSSmi(13){D)  DChapmn  10-6-2  — 

15320-0  VMTAOE  TAITTBHUai  (37)  T Dyer  4-6^3 
0-S3S02  RATTLEflO)  JCTrtn  3-VIS 
00400-4  TMNIPBJ  (10)  P Uonfflim  4-V12 


22460-8  PONTITE  COPHB  (38)  M Brttaln  S-V 
0601-830  PH  A HUT  HAN  (11)  C Smith  5-8-10 

18*0-58  PHH6CBB  PAHGAW1Y  (8)  C ABM  3-6-7 

DUW5V  KALKO  (334)  J CokUa  7- 


top  rani  tail 


11-4  Pearl  Amhmreary.  VI  Snte  PI  baton.  7-1  Tnanpad-  VI  Rule.  W-l  No  Stdrmtelon. 
HarttelEne.  f*-i  TmA  Nut  Man.  Navwsn.  1/lreaga  Tateiger-  17rarea 


8.50 /UHZOMA  NARXIH  STAKES  In  4f9#H 

1 043-52  CAMDUISHBJ((1«)U  Sort  4-V1Q  

2 OD-CAICANDO  (320)  EVhynel  4-9-6 

6 ev  KUWAN  (333)  B rtwtoiy  3-V7 

4 4-6  UMOCfflIHJOIII (6)0 Hoten  W 

5 HATTAWAR  M jDMtM  W7 

« 08  RAISE  A RWIE  (14)  Mra  DThonnon  3-8-7 

TOP  RMH  TPS  Create  Sate  B 


n 

l« 

*P)6 

-VHaHrtqrS 

rl 
■ 9 


Ewns  Mattamo.  6-4  Candle  Serie.  vi  Kuwem.SO-1  Calcando,  Lord  ConeUoua.  G0-1  Mia  A 

-Hire  nr 
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Soccer  . ^ # 

David  Lacey  looks  at  the  team  fortoday’s  friendly  international  against  Hungary  and  assesses  its  implications  for  Euro  96 


Venables  sorts  out  his  spares 


to  be 

floated 

after 


RIDDLING  Hunga- 
ry's net  this  after- 
noon might  not 
solve  the  conun- 
drum of  Terry  Vent- 
ables’s  final  squad  for  the 
European  Championship, 
which  will  be  announced 
after  the  coming  tour  of 
China  and  Hong  Kong,  but  it 
would  reassure  Wembley  that 
England  still  remember  what 
the  goals  are  for. 

Their  scoring  rate  this  sea- 
son has  been  unimpressive, 
with  three  goalless  draws  In 
the  sis  matches  played  so  far. 
If  England  are  saving  their 
ammunition  for  Euro  96  Swit- 
zerland may  well  think  they 
have  wandered  into  another 
El  Alamein  on  June  8.  but  the 
reality  is  that  Venables’s 
attack  has  spent  most  of  the 
season  creating  chances  with- 
out taking  them. 

Some  of  the  near-misses 


have  been  spectacular,  with 
shots  and  headers  hitting  bar 
or  posts.  But  until  points  are 
awarded  for  rebounds  Eng- 
land will  have  to  concentrate 
on  hitting  the  target  proper. 

Hungary,  whose  defence  is 
unlikely  to  prove  as  resilient 
as  Croatia's,  would  appear 
the  ideal  opponents  for  Vena- 
bles at  this  late  stage.  Having 
watched  his  team  give  a suc- 
cession of  vaguely  satisfac- 
tory performances,  he  could 
do  with  a morale-boosting 
result  And,  since  losing  to 
the  Hungarians  in  the  1962 
World  Cup,  England  have  de- 
feated them  eight  times  in 
nine  matches  with  the  other 
drawn. 

For  Venables  the  argument 
is  no  longer  about  tactics;  It  Is 
about  paring  the.  squad  down 
from  27  to  22  by  sorting  out 
the  spare  parts.  The  absence 
today  of  Raul  Gascoigne,  on 


duty  for  Rangers  in  the  Scot- 
tish Cup  final,  Alan  Shearer, 
not  quite  ready  for  combat 
after  a hernia  operation. 
Steve  Stone  with  a tweaked 
hamstring  and  Steve  McMan-  - 
a man,  who  is  being  rested, 
gives  others  the  chance  to 
press  their  cases  for 
j inclusion. 

Jason  Wilcox  is  a case  in 
point  Until  he  returned  for 
Blackburn's  last  10  games  of 
the  season,  having  been  out 
for  a year  with  damaged  cru- 
ciate knee  ligaments,  he  was 
not  a serious  prospect  for 
Euro  96.  But  since  resuming 
his  duties  cm  Rovers'  left 
flank  he  has  impressed  the 
.England  coach. 

So  Wilcox  becomes  Venab- 
les’s 23rd  new  cap.  the  only 
drawback  being  (hat  Shearer, 
his  Blackburn  team-mate  and 
the  most  natural  foil  for  his 
centres,  is  not  playing.  Yet 


Les  Ferdinand,  scorer  of  Eng- 
land’s sole  goal  this  year, 
should  be  equally  apprecia- 
tive of  the  sort  of  service  he 
can  provide. 

Shearer  remains  Venab- 
les’s first  choice  in  attack  but 
he  still  has  not  scored  in  in- 
ternationals for  nearly  two 
seasons  and  badly  needs  goals 
tn  an  England  shirt  before  the 
party  return  from  the  Far 
East  One  or  two  for  Ferdi- 
nand today  would  make  him  a 
more  viable  alternative^ 

Either  way  Wilcox  must 
have  a chance  erf  making  the 
European  Championship 
squad  Venables  will  an- 
nounce on  Wednesday  week. 
After  all  Dennis  Wise  could 
fan  under  a rickshaw. 

“Jason  gives  Blackburn 
haiannp  on  the  left  side."  said 
Venables  yesterday,  “and 
Alan  Shearer  says  he  is  very 
valuable." 


Wilcox  said:  "I  think  Fm 
i just  a hard-working  player 
wifh  a good  left  foot  It's  nice 
of  Alan  to  say  that  I create 
most  of  his  goals.  Interna- 
tional football  looks  a com- 
pletely different  game  to  me. 
It  seems  a lot  slower  but  I 
don’t  know  if  it  really  is.  I'll 
find  out  tomorrow." 

Maybe,  maybe  not  Most 
newcomers  to  internationals 
find  them  more  demanding 
mentally  than  playing  for 
their  clubs.  The  pace  of  inter- 
national  football  lies  in  the 
quick  movement  of  the  ball 
This  is  why  Venables  is 
counting  90  much  on  Teddy 
Sher Ingham’s  quickness  of 
thought  for  the  European 
Championship  white  not  wor- 
rying too  much  about  his  Lack 
of  physical  pace. 

Even  without  Gascoigne 
and  Shearer  it  is  clear  from 
today’s  fa*™  that  Venables  is 


anchoring  his  strategy  on 
Sheringham  and  the  recently 
rehabilitated  Paul  Ince, 
whose  ability  to  support  file 
defence  is  crucial,  if  the  sys- 
tem of  playing  three  at  foe 
back  is  going  to  work.  . . 

■ Stone’s  absence  means  that 
Darren  Anderton,  another 
recent  convalescent,  will 
return  to  the  England  skis  in 
his  original  position  on  the 
right  wing  rather  than  tuck-  i 
ing  in  ince.  This  i 

rote  now  goes  to  Robert  Lee, 
who  will  be  among  those  trav- 
elling to.  Beijing  next  week  : 
uncertain  of  surviving  the  cut  i 
on  their  return. 

Lee  looked  weary  during 
Newcastle’s  flagging  pursuit 
of  Manchester  United  in  the 
Premiership  and,  if  David 
Platt  wiannys  to  remind  Eng- 
land of  his  scoring  potential 
today,  it  may  help  Venables 
make  up  his  mgy) 


Wilcox ...  23rd  new.  cap 


JohnXHmcan 


Ugo  Ehibgu,  ihe  : cover  for 
Tony  Adams,  and  Nick 
Barmby  are  the  most  obvious 
candidates  for  disappoint- 
ment One  place  could  lie  be- 
tween Lee,  Redknapp,  Wilcox 
and  Wise.  Much  depends  on 
how  highly  Venables  rates 
the  versatility  of  the  ' un- 
capped Sd  Campbell 

mUNOrtaun  (Arsml);  O HWi 
(Maw  Uttf).  P— rw  twottn  Fotart.  Wrtght 
(Liverpool).  AmUrtow  (Tottsnham).  Ut 
(Newcastle),  Ian  (Inter  Milan),  Matt  I 
(Arsenal),  WUcox  .(Blackburn).  I 
Shertnebm  (Tottenham);  hrAMid 
(Newcastle). 

HMWamNftrWlWlstWMi  Hahn 
(Honwd).  — wB  (EswIrarJit  Aatefr  PfafcM 
(Monvedl.  WieMta  (Bafaascsaba).  Uriaa 
(Syor),  Be*  [MTKJ  or  Safeofc  (OJpesQ, 
Maser  (Ferencwaras).  Balog  (Chartered. 
Horvath  (Szakestehervar),  Via  ex* 
(BVSC). 


Leeds  united  .will,  be 
floated  on  the  stock  mar- 
ketwithin  a month  in  a 
210  mdUm  deal  with,  foe  ^ 
Queens  Park  Rangers  owner 
Richard Thompson.  ,i 
Heads  of  agreement  were 
signed  tins  week  that  would 
lead  t»  Leeds  effectively  being 
merged  .with  a Thompson 
“shell"  company,  Caspian, 
which  has  a stock  market  list- 
ing though  a very  low  value. 

ft  is  understood  that 
Thompson  . has  already  se- 
cured, for  £10  million,  the  60 
per  cent  iharthdidliig  erf  th<* 
former  Leeds  chairman  Leslie 
Silver,  who  resigned  last' 
month.  The  shares  concerned 


Best  the  eternal 


swinger  notches 
his  half-century 


Britain’s  most  gifted  footballer  will  be  50  on 
Wednesday.  Frank  Keating  reports 


George  best  is  so 

on  Wednesday. 
When  British  foot- 
ball’s most  gifted 
superstar  — and  star-crossed 
rapscallion  — walked  away 
from  the  game  at  27  with  a 
bottle  under  one  arm  and  a 
bevy  of  blondes  on  the  other, 
he  was  told  he  would  be  lucky 
to  reach  30. 

When  he  was  38  and  incar- 
cerated in  Pentonville  jail 
after  foiling  to  appear  in 
court  on  a drink-driving 
charge,  they  said  he  would 
not  make  40. 

As  he  clocks  up  his  half-cen- 
tury — “honestly,  I might  not 
have  a drink  to  celebrate  the 
day  if  the  mood's  not  upon  me; 
then  again,  yknow,  I might” 
— Best  remains  on  the  top-  i 
most  plinth  in  the  hall  cf  fame,  j 
For  breathtaking  range  he  is 
ahead  of  Matthews,  Finney, 
Greaves,  Charlton.  Law.  Gal- 
lacher.  Baxter  and  Charles, 
and  even  though  he  danced  in 
the  green  only  fitfhlly  on  the 
world  stage  he  probably  runs 
Pele  closer  than  Puskas,  Di 
Stefono.  Cruyff  and  Maradona. 

If  the  deserved  feme  of  this 
tubby  middle-aged  man,  the 
glint  of  mischief  still  in  his 
dark  eyes  if  no  longer  in  his 
ankles,  bestrides  the  century, 
his  time  bridges  the  chasm  of 
the  two-part  history  of  British 
footbalL 

You  know  he  was  born  to 
Ann,  wife  of  a shipyard- 
worker  Dick,  in  the  Belfast 
Royal  maternity  hospital  on 
May  22,  1946.  When  you  look 


up  other  dates  it  is  hard  not  to 
whistle  a “phew"  — for  on  his 
15th  birthday  he  joined  Man- 
chester United,  the  very  sum- 
mer of  1961  that  Jimmy  Hill 
and  Cliff  Lloyd  of  the  Profes- 
sional Footballers'  Associa- 
tion celebrated  the  abolition 
Of  the  maximum  wage. 

Two  birthdays  later  Best 
signed  as  a professional  at 
Old  Trafford  and  between 
then  and  playing  Ids  first 
League  gamp  in  red  against 
West  Brom  on  September  14. 
1963,  Mr  Justice  Wilberforce 
had.  in  the  High  Court  in 
July,  pronounced  to  George 
Eastham  an  end  to  the  “retain 
and  transfer”  system. 

At  a stroke  foe  feudal  fields 
were  laid  to  waste  — and  a 17- 
year-old  sprite  was  setting 
them  on  fire.  English  soccer 
was  not  remotely  prepared.  It 
could  not  cope.  Finney  was 
still  playing  for  Preston,  and 
working  as  a plumber  in  his 
summers.  Matthews  was  still 
catching  the  bus  to  training 
at  Stoke  — but  it  was  the 
Swinging  Sixties,  and  the  Ul- 
ster sprig  found  himself  with 
unlimited  money  and  a white 
Jaguar  (with  L-plates)  and 
they  called  him  the  fifth 
Beatle. 

Best  ruminates,  although 
with  no  hint  of  blame  nor 
regret:  “Nobody  could  protect 
me.  advise  me.  They  didn’t 
know  how  to.  It  hadn't  hap- 
pened to  a footballer  before." 
Today  even  half-mediocre 
players  are  surrounded  by 
agents,  bankers  and  bounc- 


Jeffrey  Archer? 


" Robert  Chalmers  on  the 
writing  pains  of  Lord  Archer, 
tomorrow  in 

vJ  theObserver 


ers;  they  no  longer  live  in 
mock-Tudor  marmimifi  but  in 
Grade  1 Tudor  mansions. 

"Now  every  footballer  is 
protected.  Of  course  it  was  a 
problem  for  me.  All  of  a sud- 
den I had  to  employ  three  full- 
time secretaries  just  to 
answer  the  10,000  letters  a 
week.  At  the  time  I thought  it 
happened  to  every  footballer. 

”1  wasn’t  protected  because 
it  hadn’t  happened  before  in 
English  footbalL  There  was 
no  precedent.  I was  being 
asked  for  more  photocells  in 
pop  magazines  thaw  sports 
ones.” 

The  whole  crazy  stir  and 
blur  are  examined  an  televi- 
sion tomorrow  night  when,  to 
raise  a glass  to  the  famous 
50th,  BBC  2 performs  another 
of  its  occasional  streaks  of 
brilliance  by  giving  over  half 
the  evening  schedule  to  Best 

There  1s  a frank,  almost 
haunting,  interview  by 
Michael  Parkinson  (don’t  fret 
it  is  taped,  George  turns  up), 
and  much  fun  and  games  and 
goals  and  goals . . . 

There  is  the  inevitable  com- 
petition to  choose  Best’s  bes- 
test  — but  he  was  for,  for 
more  than  a goalscorer, 
though  179  for  United  in  466 
matches  was  phenomenal  for 
an  “out”  player  who  never 
had  the  specialist  strikers* 
roltins. 

Early  on,  doubtless,  will  be 
the  brace  against  Benflca  in 
the  Stadium  of  Light  all  of  30 
springtimes  ago  when  the  19- 
year-old  announced  Himsplf 
to  the  whole  world.  Surely 
they  will  end  with  the  very 
last,  for  the  San  Jose  Earth- 
quakes in  1980  when  he  beat 
seven  men  inside  the  penalty 
area  before  slippering  the  ball 
home. 

But  were  the  cameras  there 
for  his  last  in  England,  in  1977 
when  he  signed  off  for  Ful- 
ham an  a skid-pan  pitch  with 
an  exquisite  lob  which  kissed 
foe  crossbar  and  fell  over  the 
line  with  Oldham's  poor 

goalie  on  his  backside. 

That  aptly  put  his  signature 
on  the  glory  of  his  British 
career  (after  it  be  played  17 
woebegone  games  for  Hiber- 
nian and  five  for  Bourne- 
mouth). I suppose  his  last 
competitive  game  in  England 
was  for  the  Ford  Open  Prison 
XI  after  his  transfer  from  Pen- 
tonvflle  in  foe  1984-85  season. 
If  he  got  a game,  that  is. 

When  he  arrived  in  the 
Black  Maria,  the  prison’s 
team  coach  Malcolm  Holman 
said:  “Whether  he's  George 
Best  or  Pele,  he  won’t  get  a 
look-in  in  this  squad  unless 
he’s  prepared  to  train." 

Nowadays  Best  recalls, 
with  no  malice  but  a sigh: 
“When  1 was  an  apprentice  at 
15  1 was  in  file  stand  when 
Real  Madrid  came  to  Old  Traf- 
ford. At  the  kick-in  the  Span- 
ish goalie  rolled  the  ball  out 
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are  controlled  by  proxy  by  the 
former  managing  director 
Bill  Fotherby  and  the  deal  as 
a whole  values  Leeds  at  £IR 

mUTifin 

In  a separate  negotiation 
Thompson,  who  only  last 
week  was  saying  that  ha  was 
no  longer  interested  In  Leeds, 
was  also  offered  a 15  per  cent 
share  in  Arsenal  which  is 
currently  being  touted 
around  the  City,  but  turned  it 
down. ' 

Leeds  directors  were  not 
commenting  on  reports  of  a 
deal  to  float  the  club  yester- 
day. ‘l  ean  neither  confirm 
nor  deny  foe  story,"  said 
Peter  Gilman,  a major  share- 
holder and  director.  “I  have 
no  formal  knowledge  of  any 
deaL" 

Silver  was  similarly  tight- 
lipped.  T have  no  comment  to 
make  on  that,"  he  said.  "At 
the  moment  I have,  not 
received  any  offers.  I resigned 
as  a director  and  in  time  1 will 
sell  my  shares  but  there  is  no 
offer  on  the  table.” 

City  sources,  however,  say 
that  the  deal  is  already  as 
good  as  done.  Also  involved 
in  the  negotiations  is  a 
City  dealmaker  Chris  Akers, 
who  has  recently  bought  a 
substantial  stake  in  Caspian 
from  Thompson  at  12p  per 
share. 

The  current  value  of  those 
shares  is  18p  each  and  the  ex- 
pected value  after  flotation 
could  be  as  high  as  50p  per 
share. 

The  deal  will  depend  on 
Thompson  selling  Queens 
Park  Rangers,  where  he  feels 
there  is  only  a limited  poten- 
tial for  commercial  develop- 
ment There  are  five  bidders 
in  the  ring  for  the  Laftus 
Road  club. 

One  is  Chris  Wright,  the 
founder  of  Chrysalis,  and  an- 
other is  thought  to  be  a con- 
sortium who  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  club  by  Ernest 
Saunders,  the  former  chair- 
man of  Guinness. 


*rxv' 
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Evans  in  market 
forMarquet 


DOY  EVANS,  the  Liver- 
n pool  manager,  travelled 


j,:  j 


Red  devil . . . ’Nobody  could  protect  me,  they  didn’t  know  how.  It  hadn’t  happened  to  a footballer  before'  baud  mansell 


to  Gento,  the  veteran  winger. 
He  shot  it  back  with  his  left 
foot  — but  he  put  a vicious 
back-spin  on  it  so  the  well- 
struck  ball  took  one  bounce 
and  at  once  skidded  back  to 
him. 

“I  was  mesmerised.  ’Wow,  I 
most  try  that’  1 spent  the 
next  months  working  non- 
stop on  my  left  foot  In  the  end 
it  became  even  better  than 
my  natural  right.  Bobby , 
[Charlton}  had  done  the  same  1 
—he  worked  so  hard  at  it  that 
many  of  his  great  goals  came 
from  his  left” 

Best  is  still  bearded  like  the 
pard  but  suddenly  much  more 
grey.  His  fingernails  stifl,  as 
they  ever  did.  pick  at  his 


jowls  shyly  during  an  inter- 
view. They  did  when  he  was 
the  fifth  Elea  tie  and  they  did 
when  I spent  a day  with  him 
as  tie  was  living  and  lying  low 
with  his  then  in-laws  at 
Soathend-on-Sea  in  a terraced 
house  off  the  front 

He  was  on  the  wagon;  but- 
ton-bright which  be  remains. 
He  had  knocked  off  half  the 
Telegraph  crossword  and 
asked  if  foe  Guardian’s  was 
more  challenging.  He  brewed 
the  tea.  chewing  over  football 
then  we  went  to  the  betting 
shop:  a nag  called  Lucknow 
was  a cert  in  the  2.30  at  New- 
ton Abbot. 

He  wrote  out  his  ticket  and 
stood  in  foe  queue.  Somebody 


recognised  him.  Autograph- 
slips  came  in  from  the  whole 
shop,  the  street  and  beyond. 
He  signed  each  one  but 
missed  his  place  in  the  queue. 
No  bet  Lucknow  walked  it  at 
15-1.  The  brief  episode  was 
enough  to  turn  any  sane  man 
to  drink. 

Some  of  his  one-time  casino 
bets  make  your  hair  curl.  He 
has  walked  away  from  the 
serious  tables  — ’Toss  ten 
quid  now  and  I’m  a mess”.  He 
admits  be  was  an  alcoholic  all 
right  — "booze  controlled  me 
totally"  — but  now  he  drinks 
some  days  and  others  not  at 
alL 

His  second  wife,  25-year-old 
Alex  — “she  knows  I’ve  loved 


2,000  women  but  only  been  in 
love  this  once"  — is  obviously 
a true  brick  as  well  as  truly 
beautiful.  “What  a compli- 
ment that  she’s  willing  to 
share  a life  with  me.” 

On  tomorrow's  film  his 
American  bom-  and-  bred  son 
Calum  pledges  troth.  A hand- 
some (although  blond, 
through  Best's  first  wife  An- 
gie) teenager.  Calum  “quite 
likes  this  soccer  game  of 
dad’s”.  And  meanwhile  the 
old  man  picks  at  his  beard 
and  chuckles:  “The  bottom 
line  is  that  I'm  still  enjoying 
life  enormously.” 

George  Best  50  and  foil  of 
the  joys?  There  is  hope,  thank 
him  and  heaven,  for  all  of  us. 


fl  pool  manager,  travelled 
to  France  yesterday  hoping 
to  sign  Marseille's  Under- 
21  international  left-back 
Jean  Christophe  Marquet, 
who  is  available  for  about 
£800,000,  writes  Ton  Ross. 

The  two  players  who 
have  filled  the  left-back 
berth  for  Liverpool  over 
the  past  12  months,  Rob 
Jones  and  Steve  Harkness, 
may  be  out  of  the  game 
until  Christmas  with, 
respectively,  back  and  leg 
injuries. 

Liverpool,  meanwhile, 
have  told  Barcelona  that 
the  England  midfielder 

Steve  McManamnn  is  not 
for  sale  at  any  price. 

Norwich  City  have  given 
free  transfers  to  their  long- 
serving  midfielders  Ian 
Crook  and  Jeremy  Goss. 
Crook,  33,  joined  the  club 
from  Tottenham  10  years 
ago  and  made  378  appear- 
ances while  Goss,  31, 
played  238  times  for  the 
Carrow  Road  side. 

The  manager  Gary  Meg- 
son  said:  “It  is  all  for  finan- 
cial reasons." 


Scottish  Cup  final:  Heart  of  Midlothian  v Rangers 


Gough  after  silver  service  against  peculiar 


Patrick  Glean 


VICTORY  for  Rangers 
over  Hearts  in  today’s 
Scottish  Cup  final  would 
not  produce  quite  as  historic 
a double  as  Manchester 
United  achieved  last  Saturday 
but  that  will  not  diminish  the 
Glasgow  side's  commitment 
to  the  cause. 

Although  Rangers  have 
landed  the  double  so  often  (13 
i times)  it  may  yet  become 
habit-forming,  today's  side 
contains  enough  players  with- 
out a cup  winners'  wmHai  to 
ensure  that  appropriate  levels 
of  motivation  are  maintained. 

Just  as  significantly 
Rangers  have  a clutch  of  play- 
ers who  never  tire  of  trekking 
up  to  the  podium.  Richard 


Gough  is  not  only  the  club 
captain  but  also  the  leading 
collector  of  silverware,  with 
16  medals  since  he  arrived 
| from  Tottenham  in  1987. 

Gough,  now  34,  approaches 
occasions  such  as  today's 
with  a philosophy  which 
keeps  an  edge  to  his  appetite. 
“I  always  go  into  these  things 
thinking  it  could  be  my  last.”  ; 
he  said.  “It’s  like  foe  Champi- 1 
ons'  League  in  Europe,  you 
never  know  when  you’ll  get 
another  chance.  In  the  Scot- 
tish Cup  itself  you  only 
have  to  look  at  our  dis- 
appointments. 

"hi  my  nine  years  here  we 
have  only  won  two.  Our  last 

appearance  in  foe  final  was  in 
1994,  when  we  lost  to  Dundee 
United.  People  would  tip  us  to 
be  In  the  final  every  season 


but  it  doesn't  happen  like 
that.  We  were  also  heavy 
favourites  to  beat  United  and 
we  didn't." 

Even  the  Rangers  manager 
Walter  Smith  confesses  to  dif- 
ficulties in  maintaining  his 
players’  concentration  during 
their  three-week  hiatus  since 
clinching  the  championship. 

“Yeah.  I know  what  Walter  ! 
means.”  said  Gough.  “But  I 
come  the  week  of  the  final, 
you  become  alive  to  its  impor- 
tance again.  Archie  Knox 
puts  it  best.  He  says  you  can 
start  to  smell  the  hot  dogs. 
Mind  you,  Archie  starts  sniff- 
ing about  the  third  round.  I 
don't  have  his  optimism.  It’s 
around  about  the  semi-finals 
that  1 begin  to  get  the  aroma.” 

There  is  no  shortage  of 

gamblers  ready  to  argue  that 


Hearts,  at  5-1  to  win  in  90 
minutes,  represent  excep- 
tional value  os  the  Tynecastle 
side  have  won  their  last  two 
meetings  with  foe  champions. 
3-0  at  Ibrox  Park  and  2-0  in 
Edinburgh. 

They  also  eliminated 
Rangers  in  the  fourth  round 
last  season.  In  fact  they  have 
won  four  of  their  past  six  con- 
frontations. If  Hearts  have  an- 
other edge  it  is  that  for  a 
month  the  cup  final  has  be- 
come the  focal  point  of  their 
entire  season. 

For  Rangers  it  is  a second- 
ary item  after  the  champion- 
ship. As  Gough  said:  “We 
have  our  cake,  this  is  Just  a 
little  icing.”  It  is  a confection, 
however,  that  Paul  Gascoigne 
and  Brian  Laudrup,  probably 
Rangers’  two  most  influential 


players,  have  yet  to  taste. 

Hearts,  who  use  a similar 
system,  have  subdued  the 
Glasgow  side  more  success- 
folly  than  any  other  Scottish 
opposition  this  season: 
today’s  midfield  battle  is 
likely  to  be  foe  most  interest- 
ing aspect  of  the  entire  match. 

They  are  unlikely  to  face 
Ally  McCoist,  who  has  little 
chance  of  recovering  from  a ! 
calf-muscle  injury  sustained 
in  a testimonial  at  Clydebank 
eight  days  ago.  Trevor 
Steven,  still  negotiating  a new 
contract  with  the  club,  is  defi- 
nitely missing  after  damaging 
a knee  In  training. 

Hearts,  who  last  won  the 
cup  in  1956,  have  acquired  a 
precious  asset  — the  knack  of 
defeating  Rangers  — but  it  is 
Impossible  to  escape  the  no- 


tion that,  if  Gascoigne  and 
Laudrup  perform  to  their  ca- 
pabilities. the  Ibrox  Park 
showcase  will  be  housing  an- 
other trophy  tonight 


The  right 
result  in  35 
minutes 
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Tennis 


SPORTS  NEWS  1 1 


Italy  gives  Edberg 
a hero’s  farewell 


Stephen  Bterlay  In  Rome 

THE  quarter-final 
result  baldly  read  6-3. 
6-3  in  favour  of  Rich- 
hin.  i.  3”1  KraJicek-  but  be- 
"if1  j 3s  °PP°nenfs  straight- 
sets  defeat  at  the  Italian  Open 
lay  a wealth  of  sentiment  and 
many  a fond  Roman  farewell 
Stefan."  they  yelled, 
and  the  great  man  twice  rose, 
bowed  and  waved  an  emo- 
tional goodbye  to  the  packed 
campo  cent  rale. 

Edberg  retires  from  first- 
class  tennis  this  year,  and  so 
many  wanted  the  popular 
Swede  to  make  this,  only  his 
thini  visit  to  the  Foro  Italico. 
a triumphant  one.  In  all  truth 
it  was  never  likely.  At  30  the 
reflexes  have  dimmed  a little 


and  his  right  wrist  needs  cor- 
tisone injections  to  keep  it 
from  folding.  But  Edberg  is 
still  more  than  capable  of  a 
wonderful  cameo,  a few  win- 
ning games  as  richly  varied 
and  skilful  as  when  he  served 
and  volleyed  his  way  to  six 
grand  slam  titles. 

Even  in  his  tennis  dotage  — 
and  in  sport  all  age  is  strictly 
relative  — he  remains  a won- 
derfully athletic  figure.  Per- 
haps he  is  no  longer  so  quick 
across  the  court  or  so  sharp  at 
the  net,  nor  are  his  ground 
strokes  so  consistently  accu- 
rate. hut  he  retains  a feline 
grace  which  these  days  is  a 
rarity. 

Certainly  Krajicek  is  no 
panther.  The  big  Dutchman 
has  the  stately  plod  of  a weary 
British  bobby  coming  off 


Seles  sets  sights  on  Eastbourne 
to  help  her  injury  comeback 


Ily/ONICA  SELES,  who 
I VI  has  not  played  in  Brit- 
ain since  she  lost  to  Steffi 
Graf  in  the  1992  Wimble- 
don final,  has  asked  for  a 
wild  card  for  the  East- 
bourne Direct  Line  champi- 
onship. the  tonrnament 
that  precedes  Wimbledon, 
writes  Stephen  Bierley. 

Seles  bas  been  out  of 
action  since  early  this  year. 
She  won  the  Australian 
Open  and  then  played  in 
Tokyo  before  a shoulder  in- 
jury forced  her  to  stop  as 
she  was  unable  to  serve 
properly.  She  is  due  to  play 
in  Madrid  next  week  and 
then  the  French  Open. 

Graf,  ranked  Joint  No.  1 
in  the  world  with  Seles,  has 
already  said  she  will  play 
in  Eastbourne,  and  most  of 


the  other  top  women  will  be 
there,  including  Conchita 
Martinez  of  Spain,  the 
world  No.  2. 

Seles,  born  in  Yugoslavia 
but  now  a United  States  cit- 
izen, dropped  out  of  the 
game  completely  after 
being  stabbed  during  a 
tournament  in  Hamburg 
three  years  ago. 

At  one  time  it  appeared 
she  might  be  lost  to  tmnK 
entirely  but  she  returned 
last  year  to  reach  the  final 
of  the  US  Open  at  Flushing 
Meadow. 

In  one  of  the  all-time 
great  women’s  matches  she 
lost  in  three  sets  to  Graf 
and  it  would  be  a coup  for 
the  Eastbourne  tournament 
if  they  were  able  to  bring 
these  two  together. 


point  duty  on  a hot  day,  yet  he 
possesses  a serve  and  fore- 
hand of  lethal  power. 

One  of  his  first  serves  yes- 
terday was  timed  at  137  mph, 
equalling  the  fastest  officially 
recorded  on  the  ATP  tour,  by 
Britain's  Greg  Rusedski.  Ed- 
berg. bless  his  fighting  heart, 
returned  it  — but  just  out 

The  crowd  willed  Edberg  to 
succeed.  They  gasped  when 
the  digital  recorder  showed 
that  the  Dutchman  was  regu- 
larly tiring  down  serves  at 
well  over  100  mph.  They 
roared  in  sheer  delight  when 
the  Swede  returned  them,  but 
Krajicek's  game  was  not  all 
serve.  His  ground  strokes 
were  crisp  and  deep,  his  vol- 
leys secure. 

He  broke  Ed  berg's  first 
serve,  which  proved  enough 
to  win  him  the  first  set  From 
then  on  the  force  was  always 
with  him  although  there  were 
glorious  moments  of  Edberg 
skill  to  savour.  Once,  after  the 
fiercest  of  rallies,  the  Swede 
hoisted  a top-spin  lob  of  ex- 
quisite perfection  and  the 
crowd  of  10.000  leaped  to  its 
feet  in  a tumult  of  admiration. 
It  was  a quite  glorious 
moment 

Krajicek’s  opponent  in  this 
afternoon's  semi-final  will  be 
Wayne  Ferreira,  who  had  rel- 
atively few  problems  defeat- 
ing the  erratic  Andrei  Medve- 
dev in  straight  sets. 
Medvedev,  still  only  21,  lias 
been  slipping  down  the  rank- 
ings somewhat  alarmingly 
and  on  this  performance  it 
was  not  difficult  to  see  why. 

Ferreira  was  no  Ferrari 
himself  but  after  a brief  inter- 
change of  service  breaks  in 
the  opening  set  the  South 
African  tightened  up  his 
game  sufficiently  to  blow  the 
Russian  away  — and  not  a 
very  hard  blow  at  that 


Steady  Steffi  . . . Graf  shows  total  concentration  in  beating  Nathalie  Tanziat  6-1, 7-5  at 
the  Women's  German  Open  quarter-finals  in  Berlin  yesterday  photograph  andreas  altwbn 


Backing  the  grey  matter  to  win  on  green  or  red 


Chris  Curtain  takes  the  trail  from  Lee-on-Solent  to  Cardiff 
and  finds  the  development  of  clay-court  skills  in  full  swing 


IT  WOULD  be  stretching  a 
point  to  say  that  British 
tennis  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
clay-court  revolution.  But 
it  is  certainly  well  into  a 
building  boom  in  favour  of  a 
surface  once  happily  left  to 
Johnny  Foreigner. 

The  change  is  mainly  be- 
cause 40  per  cent  of  the  main 
ATP  and  WTA  Tour  events 
are  now  played  on  clay  and 
foreign  Frankies  and  John- 
nies are  cleaning  up.  Last 
Sunday  a low-ranked  Span- 
iard named  Roberto  Carre- 
tero  picked  up  £210,000  by 
beating  his  slightly  less  low- 
ranked  compatriot  Alex  Cor- 
retja on  Hamburg  pay-dirt  to 
become  German  Open 
champion. 


Results 


Taking  a wider  view,  it  is 
also  accepted  that  day  is  far 
and  away  the  best  surface  for 
youngsters  to  learn  the  game 
an.  • •• 

Such  is  the  background  to 
the  LTA-financed  programme 
that  has  enabled  Britain  to 
catch  up  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  this  year  by  mounting 
a proper  satellite  circuit  on 
clay. 

Four  weeks  of  tournaments, 
drawing  young  professionals 
from  as  far  afield  as  Austra- 
lia, South  Africa.  Uruguay 
and  Russia,  come  to  a climax 
this  weekend  with  the  finals 
of  the  Rover  men’s  and 
women's  events,  which  both 
carry  world-ranking  com- 
puter points. 


Rugby  League 

AUSTRALIAN  wneMHft  Wesarn 
Suburbs  16.  Penrith  6. 

Golf 

BENSON  AND  HECKLES  INTERNA- 
TIONAL OPEN  (Thame)-  SMWlimd 
quaflftera  (GB/Ire  unless  stated):  138  U 
A Jtmenez  (Sp)  68.  70. 1*0  J Robson  70. 
70;  C Montgomerie  72.  68.  B Lanaer  (Qer) 
69.71.141  RBsftertt  70.71:0  Cooper  71. 
70.  149  W Westner  ISA)  72.  70;  J Mom- 
nan,  72.  70;  H Clark  68,  73,  R Drummond 
73.  ffifc  P Lzrwrle  71. 71. 1*3  S Gage  73. 70; 
E Canon  lea  HU  70. 73,  S Torrance  71, 72;  N 
Faldo  70.  73;  P BaVsf  68.  74.  144  U Mac- 
kenzie 72.  73;  O Kartsaeo  (Swa)  72.  72;  S 
Ames  (Tnn)  73.  71;  P Unhari  (Sp)  71. 73;  W 
Riley  i Aits)  73.  71;  A Coftan  77.  67. 143  J 
Spence  72.  73:  P'Fulke  (Swsl  74.  71;  R 
Weasels  ISA)  73.  72. 144  J Van  de  Velde 
(Frl  69,  77;  R Alterity  (AtB)  74.  7 Z U Parry 
(Fr)  78.  88;  F Undgren  (Swel  74.  72;  D 
Carter  73.  73;  F Tamaucf  (Fr)  75.  n;  A 
Hunter  73.  73;  F Noblto  (NZ)  75.  71;  P Al- 
neck  72,  74;  R Moloiwy  lAus)  72.  74. 147  L 
Westwood  74,  7ft  J Hawfces  (SA1  7«.7!jP 
Hedbkxn  (Swe)  76. 71;  J Btekerton  74.  73; 
S Field  74.  73:  K Ertkaaon  (8wS)  7ft  74;  G 
Orr  73. 74;  G Turner  (NZ)  72. 75;  U Lanner 
(Swe)  76.  72:  P Esles  74.  73;  S Lyte  74.  Tft 
R Chapman  71;  7ft  E Romero  (Am)  i 7SJ Tfc 
R Muntz  (Noth)  73, 74;  T Level  (Fr)  77. 70:  R 
Goosen  (SA)  75.  72;  M Gates  71, 76. 14S  J 
Rivera  (Sp)  76,  73.  M Harwood  (Aua)  73. 
75;  F Vatera  tSp)  72, 7ft  S Ballesteros (Sp! 
75.  73:  0 Lane  76.  7ft  T Plancnln  (Fr)  74. 
74;  G Evans  7ft  73;  T Spence  74.  W:  A 
Sherborne  72.  76;  M Mouiand  72.  7ft  J 
Haeggman  (Ewe)  7ft  76;  R Bacall  7ft  72 1 
Garrldo  (Spj  71.  77. 

COLONIAL  TOURNAMENT  (Fort  Worth. 
Texas):  ftdnwid  leedan  (US  unless 
stated):  a®  O UrastC  W Levi;  J Gallagher. 
«T  S Jones;  E Aubrey.  4B  K T rippled;  j 
Furytc  N Henke.  B Ogle  (Auk);  T Kite:  J 
Kelly;  R Mediate;  C Slrodler;  II 
McCumber.  OB  N Price  (Zlm):  D Duvet  M 
Kainen:  J Sluntan;  J Horton;  C Pasta:  F 
ZoeUer  P Stewart  T Pureer.  AtatTO  C 
Parry  (AuaK 6 EIWnBton  (Aral- T1  JOa« 
(Japan!;  G Wane  (NO-  74  D Barr  (Cant  F 
Allem  ISA);  V MIW  ME  Ela  (SA). 
77  W Grady  (Aus*  0 Frost  (SA)^ 
ENGLISH  AMATEUR  STROKE  PLAY 
CHAMPIONSHIP  (Sandwich):  First- 
rand leaders  tG&Jlra  unteea  slated).  M 
B Taylor;  M King;  B Barham.  TO  P Nelson. 
71  B Allan  (Aub):  P Fsnuwt:  K W*l*w»t  O 
David  l Frl:  R Fletcher.  7*  A Campbell:  Q 
Boardman:  S Martin.  T3  M Jamey  C 
Duke;  R McGuMc  J Lara  (Sot  N Swaffiefct 
U Brooks  M J Bite:  J AmbrWP®- 
Hamerteii;  B Toons;  N Parkinson;  J Bite  J 
Roberts;  J Rose;  A Footer  (item): ; R Bm- 
autf  (Fr);  A Sato  (Spt  R Wggtas;  C 
art  M Harris;  J Doherty;  J MeGattum.  S 
Walter.  T5  N Emmeisoo;  J Carter.  I 
Hardy;  G Ctarfc  H Blnoey.  M Cuwr.  J 
Knight  I Campbell;  D Lucas;  U iBto;  S 

Jarman;  N Carte.  T5  M 6WTP. 
Streeter;  V £1  Hassanl  (Mor/;  G 
Rotate;  R Btetfim;  1 Bishop:  R Ssaiten  R 
Goodey;  C Rtehardsoiv.  M Allan;  S CoUtath 
wood;  S Murrey-;!  Fwite  J * 

King.  77  I "teierdSonjROoe.  M SlteBi;  S 


Tennis 

ATP  ITALIAN  OPEN  (Rome): 

W ftndfi  (SA)  W A l«dv^»v 
njkr)  A-4,6-»;  AOmN  (Spl  U A Gaudeml 
.SSSfttviiMb  Pteh>  bis  Mteg 
(Swel  6-31  6-3:  T MtMter  (Aut)  W M Rms 

iS'i^eunf  champWhship  (Piof- 
Mal-  Seeend  nun*  R Wpwtete  (Aua) 
M M Woodiorda  fAufi)  ^ ^ 

■b—a  urol  bl  P Raitar  (Aue)  6-a  ■ 

Tebbaa  (Aua)  btF  MflnUlla  (Bp) 

7-6  C Woednrfl  (USl  W J A MarelOO 
(Ecu)  6-4.  « 


(CartUH): 
F Dondo 


■T 

(Aut)  bl  F Dondo  (Uru)  3-0. 

7-6.  6-0 

WOMEN’S  QERMAM  OPEN  (Berlin); 
Ch— te«  finale i s Onrnf  (Ger)  b«  N TauHal 
(Ft)  6-1.  7-ft  K Hebeudoea  (Ski)  M A 


Huber  (Ger)  6-4.  0-1; 

IRusl  M A Sanches  Vlqarta  (Sp)  6-ft  3-ft 
8-0;  I HafoE  (Era)  W B Pauius  (Aut)  6-3. 
3-6.  8-3. 

WOMEN'S  NTBUUTKMUL  (CardW): 
Qnerter  Iteete:  HWegywim  (S)o)  MN  KH1- 


muta  (Japan)  7-6.  7-5;  P 
(Can)  bl  M m Swardt  ISA)  6-ft  8-i  L 
Coortoia  (Bsl)  M A Fusal  (Fr)  6-1.  6-3:  D 
Van  Roost  (Bel)  bt  M Oremana  (Nath)  6-3, 
6-3. 

Badminton 

i cup  won 

(Kong  Kong): 

4,  MNed  1 (SweO»h  first);  4 
D Half  15-10.  1M;  M *mm 
alee  nn  bt  N RobertsotVJ  Robemon  13-15, 
15-8.  15-ft  R Mesnnrenn  U p Knowles 
15-5. 15-1.  J TtoBnason/H  Andsraaon  lost 
to  C KnnKJ  A mOmntm  8-lfi.  16-12.  15-ft 
atnoa  bt  P Bush  17-15.  10-16.  1S-W, 
Imfneeete  3,  CMn  « (Indonesian  first);  J 
Suprtanto  toil  to  Done  Hoag  10-15, 15-7. 
15-ft  R fltobeedfrfH  Mafnefcy  U Jiang 
Xtn/Huang  Zltazteng  15-ft  ffi-S  H Art) 
lost  to  S«  Jan  8—15.  1W,  15-ft  A 
Menta/D  Ksntmw  til  Uu  JtoniurVUu 
Yong  IS-?.  15-11;  A Nadi  Kns.ua  M Un 
Lbten  14-17,  75-3,  18-15.  Omw  BtSoaKi 
Korea  3,  Melayele  s (Korean  test)  Perk 
betset  bt  Rashid  SbJek  15-10,  15-ft 
Park  Joo-boag/Km  Pong  moan  bl 
Cheaft  Boon  tOtfYap  Khn  Hocfc  15-11. 
15-ft  Lee  KwaniHIn  k»1  Ong  Ewe 
Hock  15-12,  7-15.  15-17:  Yod  Yong- 
aung/Ha  Tae4nwn  toat  to  So*  tog 
KlangSTwi  Kkm  Her  7-16,  15-11.  0-1ft 
Aim  Aeekag  bl  Peng  Chen  15-0,  15-ft 
PeenaS  8,  Hang  Kong  O (Danish  first) 
M lluiar  I mean  bt  Tam  KaLchuan 
14-18, 15-ft  15-ft  H tornr/M  gogterd 
M Chan  Ste4mongfHe  YVmfng  IS-*.  15-7) 
TITIiaa  I wtifaiii  bt  T Lcft-Un  15-ft  15-4; 
4 IbbUMd— tel  ifinMri  bl 


Ma  Che-kongfCtew  Kin-man  15-4.  13-10: 

P M Liu  Kwotewa  15-6. 

1B-1S.  15-1. 

Baseball. 

AMERICAN  LBAqm  Milwaukee  8.  ChL 
eago  ft  MinneaoM  4,  Toronto  1;  Cleveland 
8.  Detroit  3.  _ ' 

NATIONAL  LEAOUEi  ChJcsgo  13.  Kotte- 
ton  i;  Ban  Diego  3.  New  York  6;  Los  Ange- 
las ft  PhHedNghls  2. 

Basketball 


Utah  108.  San  Antonio  01 

(Utah  win  series  4-8). 

Cricket 

BAIN  HOOa  TTCOPHYt  BMAop  Aaoto- 
lendk  Durham  253-6  (9  Hutton  137no.  SO 
Bfrbeck  53).  NotDngfiamafrtra  IK  (U  Ate- 
wel  m.  Durham  won  by  _W1  nine 
town  Somereet  10*  (M  Traacoftlck 
57;  Rawnsiey  4-23).  Woreeatetshlre  106-4 
(M  J Church  00).  Worcestartortre  won  by 
six  wickets. 

Hockey 

POUR-NATION  TOURNAMENT) iSpato  3. 
Ireland  ft  United  States  ft  Argentina  0. 

Ice  Hockey 

NHli  Weesara  Coofcieneae  Stealev  Cw» 

ptey-dT  eemttoh  Detroll  1.  St  Louis  0 
(Otft  Detroit  win  aeries  4-3}- 

Squash 

Mi,  AHRAM  BfTERNATMMIAL  (Cairo): 
■M  roundi  J Khan  (Pak)  bt  T Hanto 

(&»)'  15-9. 15-11, 15-7:  C Htebad  (Aut) 
Mz’iidwlPali)  11-15. 15-13. 8-15.  IHl 
15-7;  D Ryan  (Ira)  M p JohJW'  ffingj 
15-13l  £-15.  15-11. 

I Eng)  bt  K S *—*w1_|E^|8»  15-1ft 
15-13.  15-1?  ■ Heath  (Seal)  bl  A Hill 
lAusI  15-6  15-8  15-6;  M Ctdree  lEngl  b. 


They  take  place  on  the  vir- 
gin green  earth  of  file  Welsh 
National  Iannis  Centre.  Vir- 
gin because  the  13-court  facil- 
ity is  newly  built  on 
reclaimed  industrial  land  on 
Cardiff  Bay;  green  because 
Britain  has  in  general  opted 
for  thr»  slightly  faster  and, 
helpfully,  quicker-drying 
“American”  clay  rather  than 
the  red  dirt  of  Europe. 

Green  is  also  a more  appro- 
priate colour,  since  it  was  the 
grass  of  Wimbledon  that 
made  this  revolution  possible. 
Using  the  greenbacks  gener- 
ated by  the  last  redoubt  of 
whizz-bang  tennis,  the  LTA 
can  now  muster  five  clay- 
court  touraament-and-traiu- 
Ing  venues  where  only  three 


R Du  bach  -(SA)  15-10.  IS-ft  15-7;  J IU- 
uaMm  (Eng)  bt  A Sitabana  (Egypt)  15-13, 
15-11.  15-10;  B Martin  (Aua)  M A Gough 
(Wales)  15-ft  15-ft  10-15, 16-1 1;  4 Pom 
(Can)  hi  O Janaen  (Aua)  15-13,  15-6 
15-11;  C Walker  (Eng)  M 0 Evans  (Wales) 
15-6. 17-15. 15-ft  P Meal  (Scot)  b»T Ow- 
ner (Eng)  15-13.  15-13,  15-13;  D M*4- 
dtegs  (Engl  trt  M Chakxw  (Eflg)  11-15, 
15ft.  6-15,  15-13,  15-13;  A Ends 
(Egypt)  bt  F Unndtzsga  (Arg)  15-7. 17-16, 
13-15,  15-12;  bnk  M in  (Pak)  fat  A 
Fairy  (Egypt)  IS-ft  75-13, 15-10;  R Rates 
(A us)  bt  J Bonotat  (Fr)  12-15. 17-14. 15-ft 
15-ft 


Real  Tennis 


(Queen’S);  flaaNvoMs  Gratgi  ease  C 
Am  (GB)  bt  L Deuchar  (Aua)  3-ft  8-5, 
5-6, 6-4.  Oracv  lane  W totes  (Aua)  bf  N 
Wood  (QB)  5-4. 6-2. 6-K  H Ooodteg  (GB) 
M J Show  (GB)  6-6,  5-3.  3-ft  6-2.  ’ 

Evening  Racing 

NEWrON  ABBOT 

(LOOtStm  IIDyOs  Cb>1,  CASPIAN  B&- 
LUOA,  G Upton  (5-2):  3,  Mr  PlterMI(S-2); 
*,  Dofcs  a f Prsaas  (7-1).  6-4  lev  Bite 
’•s  Tram.  8 ran.  ft  14.  (S  Knight)  Tots: 
£1.70.  £1.30.  DuaJ  F:  EftOO.  CSF: 

£ft51. 

BJ tO  Vbm  m Hdtefa  1,  MARSH  50CS- 
BTY.  A Ihornlon  (3-1);  Jb  HDaMsERSaasa 
(2-1  (t-tav);  3.  Rtaafcat  Haro  (a-1  R-tev).  S 
ran.  ft  ft  (A  Newcombs)  Tote:  £330;  £2.10. 
n^o.  Dual  F;  aua  csf:  aua. 

7-oo  (2»  gi  iie>4i  cfc>  t,  rasa 
MM,  B CDttord  (5-11  lav);  *,  A*  For 
back  (8-4);  3,  Cassia  Kteg  (13-2)  3 ran. 
SX.  15.  (Q  Bskling > Tote:  £1.80.  Dual  P; 
£i.3a  CSF:  £2.16,  NR:  Alto  Georgs. 

7.30  (tM  If 

A Thornton i (evsrg  IHfc  3, 

6 ran."  2.  dW.  (T  TTremaon  Janes)  Tote: 
£2.1ft  £1JNX  C1J0.  Dual . R X2M.  CSF: 
SAM. 

6AO  <3o*  » IIOiW  OiA  1.  SOUTM- 
MLV  IlilLI.  Mr  A Ferrara  (5-2):  2,  Oaod 
Mag  Hanry  (14-1);  3.  NS— nr  Kteg  (4-6 
MV),  a ran.  Hd.  14.  (U  Ptpmf  Tote:  £330; 
ClftO,  £020,  £7.10.  Due)  F:  £20.00.  Tfltt 
naoa  CSF:  £34.10.  NR;  Fosbury. 

BJW  (tea  7*  Ma>  1,  AFTER  T1H  FOX, 
D Skyrrno  (9-2):  X,  Cuannoha  eraak 
(5-2);  3,  Taka  A Ryar  (2-1  lav).  7 ran.  3ft 
ft  (N  MltctieU)  Tote:  ET^ft  £330.  CI.IOl 
Dual  F:  CTJft  CSP  £1ft74. 

PLACEFOTi  £24ftft  QMADPOTi  EO30, 

STRATFOTO 

0.1 » C*m  1 SOyOs  •«<«>>  1 , UtOATVE.  T 
ETey  (B-TX  *r  «-i  Wyw  n 00-00  tevk  a. 
Hr— Bang  Fool  (33-U  17  ran.  ft  BL  (A 
Btrecar)  Tot*  £9.10;  £2ft0,  £130.  EftTtt 
Duel  F:  £1635  Trio:  ESIOftft  CSF:  £3541. 
BAB  (to  Sf  HOytte  C»  1,  IHIUIRT 
BUCHANAN,  A P McCoy  (8-11  tavh  3. 
Ftoay  TraA  (6-1).  Tteo  ttrlehsd.  4 ran.  E 

SNIchofla)  Tote.  £7.70.  Dual  F:  aao.  CSP. 
.60 

7.15  (3n>  at  Hdu>  1.  tPNCIAL  AO- 
COUNT,  A P McCoy  (9-4  lat£  2,  Victor 


VO (8-1):  3,  toaUF-t).  9 ran-  3ft 
nk.  (C  Barweb)  Tote  £233;  £1.10.  CZ80, 
Cl.aa  Dual  F:  QL70l  Trio:  £7630.  CSF: 
ClftM.  Tricast  E5ft3ft  NR:  Mariners 
Mirror. 

7^5  (to  CUT  1,  RENEHAL  CRACK,  A 

p McCoy  (6;71  tev);  AMl  Raw  Don  (9-2); 
3,  Wtea  Apprcaali  (6-1).  6 ran.  3ft  X (P 
NKfioUa)  Tote  tl.Tft  £1.40,  £1.7ft  Dual  R 
£230.  CSF:  £440. 

8.15  (3b  CtO>  1.  Hltas  TTIEA  SUIte. 

B£na,fjfsfs=,«% 

Batobtg)  Tour:  ES.Tft  £7.10,  £130.  £1.70. 
oust  F:  0630.  Tno:  CASE  QSF:  E3&74. 
&A5  (to  Sf  110)*  Hdte)s  1,  (BfNT- 
nto  LORC:  J R Kawagb  (i-1);  2,  Hyteg 
Qomar  U-TT.  S,  Tbn  (0,1).  lift  lav  PcFfti- 
ca(  Panto.  15  ran.  (N  Hentaraon)  Tote 
essa  £1.60.  £1.50,  £1.60.  Oral  F-  C7«L 
Tra>:C5J0  CSF- £929 
PLACSPOT:  £6.00.  OUADPOT:  t2.6a 


years  ago  there  was  one. 
Hence  the  new  four-leg  satel- 
lite circuit;  hence  Britain's 
first  invitation  to  host  the 
European  junior  champion- 
ships this  summer. 

“This  is  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  professional  game  but  it's 
still  very  tough  and  lots  fall 
off"  said  one  LTA  national 
coach,  Leighton  Alfred.  “But 
it’s  a very  good  grounding 
and  you  can  learn  fast  On 
clay  the  mental  aspect  is  all- 
important  — having  the  pa- 
tience to  stay  In  focus  longer 
and  manoeuvre  your  oppo- 
nent out  of  position.” 

He  was  speaking  during 
last  week's  third  leg  at  Lee- 
on-Solent.  where  one  of  his 
charges  was  losing  a three- 
hour  rallying  contest  amid 
file  springtime  blossom  and 
swirling  Solent  breezes. 

Experts  agree  that  players 
need  to  grow  up  on  clay  to  do 


Basketball 


well  cm  it,  despite  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  up  for  lack  of 
penetration  by  producing  a 
constant  stream  of  top-spin 
“moon  balls”  that  bore  oppo- 
nents into  defeat 

“This  scheme  won’t  pay  off 
straight  away  but  file  10-  and 
11-year-olds  coming  through 
will  get  used  to  constructing 
rallies,”  said  Jo  Durie,  an- 
other interested  onlooker  at 
Lee-on-Solent  who  now  as- 
sists her  former  coach  Alan 
Jones  with  one  of  the  elite 
national  squads. 

Despite  her  solid  record  at 
the  French  Open,  including  a 
semi-final  appearance  in  1963. 
Durie  is  no  great  enthusiast 
for  clay  but  she  admits  that  it 
calls  for  improved  stroke- 
making, tactical  flexibility 
and  focus. 

"You  need  mental  strength 
and  stamina  on  clay,  you 
have  to  work  your  way 


Britain  ready  to  unite  for 
European  Championships 


Robert  Pryee 


THE  England  men's  team, 
struggling  at  the  bottom  of 
their  European  Champion- 
ship qualifying  group,  are  in 
their  death  throes.  Next  year 
they  could  be  superseded  by  a 
team  representing  Britain. 

The  English,  Scottish  and 
Welsh  associations,  ready  to 
mid  an  inglorious  chapter  of 
mutual  suspicion  and  under- 
funded failure,  have  agreed  in 
principle  to  set  up  a.  British 
association  with  the  view  of 
entering  British  teams  in 
international  competition, 
starting  with  the  women's 
European  Championship  pre- 
liminary round  in  May  next 
year. 

“I  believe  even  if  it  costs  me 
my  job  this  is  the  right  move,” 
says  England's  coach  Laszlo 
Nemeth.  "Especially  on  the 
women’s  level  I’m  absolutely 
convinced  Britain  can  go  far 
farther  than  England.” 

"We’re  anxious  to  move 
towards  British  teams,”  says 
Peter  Knowles,  the  English 
association  chairman  and  a 


Weekend  fixtures 

(&0  unless  stated) 

Soccer 

UrrBtMATTOKAL  MATCH:  England  v 


ENTS  SCOTTISH  CUP:  Flterti 
Hearts  v Rangers  (Hampden  Fft  Glaaeaw). 

Tomorrow 

FA  WOHIVi  noofe  MacctaritoH  v Nortn- 
wtoft  (4.0.  Warn btoy)- 

Rugby  League 

HONES  tuns  I ■ABUT’  Workington  v 
Wigan  (730).  Tomorrow  Bradford  v Porta 
ItO);  Cssttetord  v London  (£30);  Loads  * 
KalBtnq  SfwHald  <r  Oldham  (530). 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  UAflUft 
me  Haworth  v Egrsmont 
(£30).  union  v Wigan  Bl  Patricks  (£30): 
West  Hun  v WoolBton  (£30).  Ftrat  Dhr 
Mon s Tlwnhill  V Wekwy  Central  (2.30). 
ALLIANCE:  HreS  Otetohm  Fsatheratona 
v Workington  (£30):  Leigh  v London  (2.30). 
T»BBii1  DtBlaln»iT  Cartlste  v Rochdale 
(£0);  Chert sy  v Whltehawn  (Z3Dfc  Keigh- 
ley v Barrow  (230) 

Tomorrow 

STONES  SUPER  LEAOUEt  Rnt  D h*- 

Bahey  v Ketghlay  (5  30):  Hudders- 


former  Scottish  international 
triple- jumper.  “Fiba  is  sympa- 
thetic to  that." 

Knowles  will  discuss  the 
plan  with  Boris  Stankovic, 
Fiba's  general  secretary,  at 
Elba's  European  standing 
conference  in  Andorra  this 
weekend. 

British  teams  are  likely  to 
be  better  funded  than  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  tuams  ever 
were.  The  British  Olympic 
Association  would  provide  a 
measure  of  financial  support 
particularly  as  the  1999  Euro- 
pean Championships  serve  as 
qualifying  tournaments  for 
the  2000  Sydney  Olympics. 

But  it  may  already  be  too 
late  for  the  British  men  to 
enter  the  1999  championship. 
Scotland  and  Wales,  who  both 
finished  last  in  their  prelimi- 
nary-round tournaments  last 
time,  relegating  them  to  the 
Promotion  Cup,  begin  their 
qualifying  campaigns  next 
month,  when  they  compete 
for  the  cup  in  San  Marino. 

• The  English  association 
has  bid  for  lottery  fending  for 
10,000  public  outdoor  goals. 
They  want  E8.B  million. 


ftald  v WaksftoM  (B3CQ;  Baton)  v Feather* 
stone  (60);  Whitehaven  v Hufl  (ftSO);  Wa- 
nes v Dnantwry.  Fanned  DRUInra  Brant- 
ley v Prescot  (5JD:  Charley  v Leigh;  Hull 
Kfl  v Barrow,  Hurts!  el  v Don  castor  (ft30); 
Swtrton  v Carlisle  (ft20). 

Rugby  Union 

PEACE  nmnHKfRNULi  Ireland  v Bar- 
barians (Lanedovma  Rd), 


Hockey 


WKLSH  WOMEN'S  NATIONAL 
LRAtatlB  Play  effc  Cardiff  Inal  v Newport 
UO.  Pontypridd). 

ENOUGH  WOMEN'S  VETERANS 
CHAMPIONBIEP  FINALS  (ft3ft  MDton 
Keyoas  Stadium):  Eanag  v Ipawteh  v Owls 
v Sheffield  Leaguara  v Wereya. 

Tomorrow 


CUP  tftaa  UMon  Ksynea 
Stedtaml-  FhtoAr  Maidenhead  v Btehop's 
Storttord  Archdeacons. 

A5WHA  FINALS  (Ullton  Kaynaa  sut- 
dhan):  CV  Ipaitlch  v CWon  (2ftO.  Matae 
Kettering  v Worksop  (1DJQ.  IMS  Henry 
Cort  v Porlfahead  HC  (12J». 

American  Football 

Tomorrow  . 

WO(U  LEAGUE:  London  uonards  v 
Frankhirt  Salary,  Scotoah  Claymoras  v 
Rhem  Fee. 


through  each  rally.  You  have 
to  think  about  what  you're 
doing  and  how  you're  going  to 
win.  A lot  of  our  players  don't 
know  bow  to  win  matches.” 

It  Is  not  all  in  the  mind  and 
the  ability  to  stay  in  the  rally 
with  moon-balls,  however. 
“You  still  need  a killer  shot  to 
reach  the  top  on  clay,  a shot 
that  hurts  people,"  says 
Alfred,  who  coaches  Miles 
Maclagan.  the  Briton  rated 
most  at  home  on  clay. 

‘It's  a misconception  that 
clay  is  a defensive  surface 
You  still  get  good  value  for 
aggression,  you  can  still  play 
an  attacking  game.  On  grass 
you  have  to  take  more  risks: 
on  clay  there’s  a higher  per- 
centage of  strategy  involved. 
It  may  be  more  forgiving  as  a 
surface  but  people  can  come 
back  at  you  if  you  let  your 
guard  down.  It  just  takes 
longer  to  put  people  away . . . 


Sport  in  brief 


Judo 

Nigel  Donohue  reached  the 
semi-finals  but  Britain's 
other  European  champion  Ni- 
cola Fairbrother  failed  in  the 
defence  of  her  title,  writes 
Duncan  Steen  in  The  Hague. 

Fairbrother  has  only  the 
lightweight  bronze  to  fight  for 
after  she  was  narrowly  out- 
pointed by  Beata  Kuchar- 
ezwska  in  the  second  round. 

Hockey 

Tammy  Miller,  the  Clifton 
and  Great  Britain  midfielder, 
will  almost  certainly  miss  her 
club's  first  appearance  in  the 
AEWHA  Cup  final  at  Milton 
Keynes  tomorrow,  writes  Pat 
Rowley.  She  is  recovering 
from  shoulder  and  calf  inju- 
ries. which  she  cannot  afford 
to  aggravate  two  months  be- 
fore the  Atlanta  Gaines. 

Badminton 

Two  encouraging  Thomas 
Cup  debuts  for  young  doubles 
prospects  did  not  prevent 
England  from  falling  4-1  to 
Sweden  in  the  world  team 
finals  in  Hong  Kong  yester- 
day, writes  Richard  Jago. 
James  Anderson  formed  a 
new  partnership  with  the  for- 
mer European  doubles  cham- 
pion Chris  Hunt  to  beat  Jo- 
han Tholinsson  and  Henrik 
Andersson  5-15.  15-12,  15-5 
and  20-year-old  Nathan 
Robertson  paired  with  Julian 
Robertson  to  take  the  world’s 
ninth- ranked  partnership  of 
Peter  Axelsson  and  Par-Gun- 
ner Jonsson  the  full  distance. 

Poker 

Huck  Seed  overslept  and 
nearly  missed  the  world 
championship,  then  defeated 
295  opponents  to  win  the  title 
and  SI  million,  writes  Kira 
JoUiffe  in  Las  Vegas.  The  la- 
conic 27-year-old  beat  Bruce 
Van  Horn,  a pathologist  from 
Oklahoma,  in  the  final 

Sailing 

Chris  Law  and  his  all-British 
crew  will  meet  the  America's 
Cup  winner  Russell.  Coutts  in 

the  best-af-iive  final  of  the 
Royal  Lymington  Cup  today 
after  beating  Peter  Holmberg 
in  the  deciding  race  of  the 
semi-final,  writes  Bob  Fisher. 


Rugby  League 

Paul  Fitzpatrick  on  a lingering  dispute 


by  Lindsay 


Ken  arthurson. 

chairman  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Rugby 
League,  said  yester- 
day that  the  way  is  clear  for 
international  relations  be- 
tween the  game's  Australian 
and  British  governing  bodies 
to  be  restored. 

But  his  proffered  hand- 
shake was  met  dismissively 
by  Maurice  Lindsay,  the 
sport's  chief  executive.  “I 
read  his  comments  over  a cup 
of  coffee  and  chuckled.”  he 
said. 

“On  the  one  hand  he  pre- 
tends to  be  the  patron  saint  of 
rugby  league  and  on  the  other 
he  offers  money  to  our  play- 
ers to  stop  them  playing  inter- 
national football.” 

This  week  Lindsay  was 
highly  critical  of  the  ARL  for 
threatenting  to  prevent  Wig- 
an's Jason  Robinson  and 
Gary  Connolly  from  playing 
for  England  in  the  forthcom- 
ing European  Champion- 
ships. Both  players  have 
signed  lucrative  contracts 
with  the  ARL. 

Arthurson  denied  that  such 
threats  were  issued  but  added 
the  rider;  "Mr  Lindsay 
should  remember  that  these 
players  are  contracted  to  us 
and  we  should  be  given  the 
courtesy  of  being  asked  if 
they  can  play". 

That,  countered  Lindsay, 
was  a misleading  statement 
if  not  exactly  an  untruth. 
“What  Mr  Arthurson  fails  to 
say  is  that  those  contracts 
only  come  into  force  when 
their  English  contracts  ex- 
pire.” he  said. 

“Everyone  knows  that  Rob- 
inson is  under  contract  until 
1997  and  Connolly  until  1999. 
After  that  they  can  do  what 
they  wish. 

"Mr  Arthurson  could,  of 
course,  always  try  to  per- 


suade the  players  to  walk  out 
on  their  contracts,  as  hap- 
pened with  Leeds's  Craig 
lnnes,  but  that  is  now  a mat- 
ter for  the  courts." 

Lindsay  concluded  emphat- 
ically: “We  no  longer  have 
respect  for  Mr  Arthurson  and 
I now  intend  to  get  on  with 
the  job  of  running  World 
Super  League." 

As  far  as  international  foot- 
ball is  concerned.  Arthurson 
said  the  Australians  were 
willing  to  restore  the  links 
that  were  cut  when  the  Brit- 
ish rugby  league  signed  their 
Super  League  deal  with 
Rupert  Murdoch's  News 
Corporation. 

“We.  too.  want  to  play 
matches  this  year  and  we 
want  an  open  environment 
for  all  concerned."  said  Arth- 
urson. “As  Rupert  Murdoch's 
international  league  presi- 
dent. Mr  Lindsay  could  help 
create  an  open  environment 
by  sanctioning  matches  for 
all  players.  ARL  and  News 
Limited  for  this  year  at 
least." 

When  the  Great  Britain 
tour  of  Papua  New  Guinea, 
Fiji  and  New  Zealand  was  an- 
nounced on  Monday.  Lindsay 
could  not  say  for  certain 
whether  the  tour  would  in- 
clude any  matches  in  Austra- 
lia. But  he  was  adamant  that 
the  Lions  would  not  play 
against  any  sides  loyal  to  — 
or  any  that  had  been  chosen 
by  — the  ARL. 

The  timing  of  Arthurson’s 
conciliatory  remarks  appears 
to  be  slightly  curious,  because 
so  much  would  now  seem  to 
rest  on  the  outcome  of  the 
court  hearing  next  Thursday 
in  Sydney  that  will  consider 
an  appeal  by  News  Corpora- 
tion against  tlie  outlawing  of 
Super  League  in  Australia 
until  2000. 


Leeds  deny  exchange  deal 


LEEDS  denied  yesterday 
that  they  plan  to  exchange 
Graham  Hobroyd  and  Mick 
Shaw  for  Martin  Moana  and 
Paul  Rowley  of  Halifax,  whom 
they  meet  at  Headingley 
tomorrow,  writes  Paul  Fitz- 
patrick. Leeds  hare  also  denied 
an  interest  in  Featherstone's 
stand-off  Martin  Pearson. 

Hugh  McGahan.  Leeds's 
football  manager,  said:  "I  can 
state  categorically  that  Leeds 
are  not  interested  in  this 
swap.  Also,  the  stories  resur- 
facing about  Pearson  are  non- 
sense. I feel  sorry  for  him 
when  he  keeps  being  linked 
with  us." 

Transfer  rumours  will  con- 
tinue. however,  as  long  as 
Leeds  are  at  the  wrong  end  of 


the  championship.  But  they 
are  showing  signs  of  improve- 
ment and,  although  the  defeat 
against  London  two  weeks 
ago  was  a massive  embarrass- 
ment they  have  managed  a 
win  either  side,  against  Shef- 
field and  Parts. 

Henry  Paul,  who  missed 
Wigan’s  midweek  match  at 
Halifax,  will  play  at  loose  for- 
ward tonight  at  Workington, 
which  means  that  the  champi- 
ons will  leave  Jason  Robinson 
at  stand-off. 

Wigan  are  without  the  in- 
jured Gary  Connolly,  Scott 
Quinnell,  Kelvin  Skerrett  and 
Neil  Cowie.  The  Western  Sa- 
moan Shem  Tatupu  is  on  the 
bench  with  the  Frenchman 
Gael  Tallec. 


THB 


Old 

Cooperage 


Old  Bill  still  makes  the  traditional 
hand  crafted  barrels.  We*ve  never 
tried  them  but  he’s  doing  a roaring 
trade  down  at  the  local  garden  centre. 
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Edwards  begins  his  Olympic  campaign,  page  9 
Italy  bids  a fond  farewell  to  Edberg,  page  1 1 


George  Best’s  first  half-century,  page  10 
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Barcelona 


POWER  AND  GRACE  IN  BIRMINGHAM 


guarantee 

Robson 


£2m  pay-out 


John  Duncan  on 

the  63-year-old  who 
has  deposed  Cruyff 


Bobby  robson  be- 
came the  highest 
paid  British  manager 
in  world  football  yes- 
terday when  he  replaced  Jo- 
han Cruyff  as  coach  of 
Barcelona. 

Details  of  Robson’s  contract 
emerged,  last  night  after  the 
PC  Porto  manager  signed  a 
two-year  contact  worth 
£100,000  per  month  — double 
the  £50,000  per  month  deal 
that  Alex  Ferguson  has  just 
agreed  with  Manchester 
United. 

The  move  from  FC  Porto 
completed  a remarkable 
transformation  in  fortunes 
for  the  63-year-old  Robson, 
who  was  heavily  criticised 
during  his  eight  years  as  Eng- 
land manager  — : he  was  once 
accused  of  being  a clown  — 
and  who  last  year  won  his 
battle  against  facial  cancer 
after  a malignant  tumour  was 
discovered  by  chance  in  his 
cheek. 

He  has  since  played  a full 
part  in  Porto's  defence  of 1 
their  league  title  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  one  of 
Europe's  most  successful 
managers. 

However.  Robson  was  only 
Barcelona's  second  choice 
after  Ajax  refused  permission 
to  approach  their  coach  Louis 
Van  GaaL  The  speculation  in 
Spain  is  that  Robson  may  be 
asked  to  keep  the  seat  warm 
for  12  months  before  moving 
to  a job  as  technical  director 
at  the  Nou  Camp  to  make  way 
for  the  Dutchman. 


"The  Barcelona  job  is 
line,'*  Robson  said.  “I  didn’t 


mine/'  Robson  said.  “I  didn’t 
want  this  to  come  out  but  now 
it  has  I have  to  say  it  is 
correct  I am  signing  a two- 


year  contract  with  them. 
That  is  all  I want,  then  I will 
bow  out  of  football.  Bat  what 
a way  for  me  to  go,  as  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  really  great 
clubs." 

Robson  has  been  offered  the 
Barcelona  job  twice  before, 
the  first  , time  when  he  was  at 
Ipswich.  He  turned  them 
down  then  but  recommended 
Terry  Venables,  who  won  the 
title  for  them  in  his  first  sea- 
son. He  also  turned  down  a 
move  to  Arsenal  when  tbe 
Porto  president  with  whom 
he  has  a good  relationship, 
asked  him  to  stay. 

As  is  always  the  case  in 
football  management,  one 
man's  opportunity  is  another 
man's  P45  and  Barcelona' de- 
cided to  dispense  with  Cruyff 
despite  eight  successful  years 
in  charge.  The  Dutchman 
won  four  consecutive  league 
titles  from  1990  to  1994  and 
the  club's  first  European  Cup 
in  1992.  However,  he  has  paid 
the  price  for  a lean  two  years 
in  which  the  club  have  foiled 
to  win  anything. 

However,  he  has  never 
managed  to  improve  an  acri- 
monious relationship  with 
tbe  Barcelona  board  and  espe- 
cially its  president  Jose  Luis 
Nunez. 

Robson  is  well  versed  in  the 
niceties  of  managing  Euro- 
pean clubs.  He  first  ventured 
abroad  in  1990,  taking  up  a 
two-year  contract  with  PSV 
Eindhoven  after  overseeing 
England's  World  Cup  cam- 
paign. Although  he  took  the 
Dutch  side  to  two  titles  they 
failed  to  renew  his  oontract 
because  of  his  lack  of  Euro- 
pean success.  They  have  not 
won  the  title  since. 

From  there  be  took  charge 
at  Sporting  Lisbon  but  was 
sacked  in  mid-season  with  the 
side  at  the  top  of  the  table 
after  Sporting  lost  a Uefa  Cup 
tie.  He  was  immediately 
snapped  up  by  Porto. 
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Nobody  thought 

much  of  the  FA  Cup 
final.  The  condemna- 
tion was  universal 
but  one  reporter  pntit  more 
trenchantly  Ihim  most; ' - * 
“By  agreat  effort  of  mem-  : 
ory^hewro^Tcanonly- 
think  of  one  other  FA  Cup 
final  that  had  a shnilarly  de- 
pressing effect  on  toe  crowd- 

Thatwasa  perfect-nightmare, 
and  after  carefiil  consider- 
ation 1 cannot  find  any  .better' 
description  oflast  Saturday's 
match. 

"The  men  on  either  side 
were  thinking  too  much  of  - 


their  opponents  strength 

rathertnan  their  own  power 
to  conquer,  asdsuch  an  atti- 
tude is  ever  detrimental  to  the 
best  conception  of  footbaiL 
This  final  sent  the  majority  of 
people  away  with  a conviction 
that  they  had  been  badly  used 
and  badly  entertained,  too.” 

The  prose  style  probably 
gives  the  game away.  For  this 
was  a comment  not  on  the  1996 
Cup  final  between  Manchester 
United  and  Liverpool  but  on 
the  X922  final  between  Hud- 
dersfield Town  and  Preston 
North  End,  wan  1-0  by  Hud- 
dersfield with  a penalty. 

At  least  the  writer  thought 
the  1904  final  between  Man- 
chester City  and  Bolton  Wan- 
derarehadbeenjust  as  bad. 

a week agdvLslhe  Worst  Cup 
final  ever,  Which  only  goes  to  ; 
showhowunmemorable  the 
four  hours  of  mediocrity  in-  . 
volving  Arsenal  and  Sheffield 
Wednesday  in  1993  most  have 
been.  " . 

The  greater  the  hype  tbe 
bigger  the  let-down.  We  never 
learn.  Football  is  not  theatre,  - 
despite  its  rediscovery  by  the 
dress  circle.  The  players  may 
have  achieved  pop  star 
status  but  cannot  be  pro- 
grammed to  provide  instant 
visual  appeal. 

Yet  no  sooner  has  the  Cup 
been  put  away  for  another  sea- 
son than  similar  errors  of  ex- 
pectation are  being  made  on 
behalf  of  tbe  1996  European 


Vaulting  ambition  . . . Sibel  Cetegen  of  Turkey  takes  to  the  air  during  the  women’s  European  Gymnastics 
Championships  at  the  National  Exhibition  Centre  yesterday  photograph:  roland  leon 
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England  call  up  Rover  Wilcox 
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JASON  WILCOX  was  a 
surprise  selection  In  the 
England  team  for  today’s 
friendly  against  Hungary. 
The  Blackburn  Rovers  left- 
winger wins  his  first  cap 
after  missing  much  of  the 
season  with  damaged  knee 
ligaments.  With  Alan 


Shearer  rested,  Les  Ferdi- 
nand, scorer  of  England’s 
sole  goal  this  year,  partners 
Teddy  Sherlngham  up 
front.  Gary  Neville  earns 
his  ninth  cap  despite  not 
being  a first  choice  for  Man- 
chester United. 

David  Lacey,  page  10 


1 Championship  -This,  wears  - 
told,  is  going  to  he  a football 
tournament  like  no  Other,  not 
merely  bigger  than  any  of  its 
predecessors,  which Is  un- 
doubtedly true,  but  bettor.  . 
whichone  must  beg  leave  to 
doubt 

In  fact  by  converting  the 
EttropeajrChampfonship. 
'which  has  always  fitted  awk- 
■ wartHy  between  World  Cups, 
into  a 16-team,  31-match  tele- 
thon, Uefa  has  risked  spoiling 
the  essential  appeal  of  the 
thing,  which  was  its  relative 
brevity  leading  to  a height- 
ened dramatic  impact 

“Small  is  beautiful,''  de- 
clared Lennart  Johansson,  the 
large  Swedish  president  of 
Ubfo,  when  efforts  to  double 
tbe  number  of  finalists  were 
being resistecLHe  soon 
changed  his  mind. 

So  Terry- Venables  and  the 
other  coaches  of  next  month's 
finalists  are  having  to  choose 
their  squads  on  the  basisof 
excellence  and  with  an  eye  to 
durability  over  three  weeks  of 
Intensive  activity.  If  this  pro- 
duces a memorable  final  at 
Wembley  oh  June  30  it  will  be 
more  by  accident  than  design. 

There  will  surely  never  be  a 
better  climax  to  a European 
Championship  than  1976,  the 
last  to  be  settled  over  five  days 
because  it  involved  only  semi- 
finals and  Anal,  plus  a third 
place  play-off. 

Holland  quickly  grumbled 
their  way  out  but  Yugoslavia, 
the  hosts.  West  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia,  the  eventual 
winners,  produced  wonderful 
football  thereafter.  None  of 
these  countries  now  exists  in 
the  form  of  20  years  ago.  A pity 
the  tournament  has  gone  the 
same  way. 


OF  COURSE  the  pres- 
ence ofEngland  at 
Wembley  on  June  30 
would  guarantee  the 
nation’s  attention  and  an 
-English  victory  would  not 

have  tOO  TnflnyrorriplfltTiing 

about  the  spectacle.  But  the 
final  should  neither  be  exalted 
in  advance  simply  because  it 
is  a final  nor  condemned  out 
of  hand  if  the  players  foil  to 
follow  an  unread  script 
Part  of  the  modern  problem 
is  that  the  sternest  criticism 
often  comes  from  those  who 
have  watched  television’s  two- 
dimensional  keyhole  version 
of  events.  Japan  is  promising 
widescreen  3D  TVfor  the  2002 
World  Cup.  At  least  that  would 
have  brought  out  the  full  Daz- 
white  brilliance  of  John 
Barnes’s  boots  at  Wembley 
last  Saturday. 
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Crossword  20,656 


A copy  of  the  Collins  English  Dictionary  will  be 
sent  to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to 
Guardian  Crossword  No  20,656,  P.O.  Box  315,  Mitcham, 
Surrey  CR4  2AX.  by  first  post  on  Friday  Solution  and 
winners  in  the  Guardian  on  Monday  May  27. 
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lam  nowin 
a position 
to  promote 
dog  bone 
alia  Toscana , 
which  I tried 
out  in  Italy 
last  autumn 
after  a 
huntsman 
foolishly 
shot  his 
own  hound. 

I roasted  a 
haunch  in 
the  oven 
with  olive 
oil,  garlic 
and  rosemary. 
James 
Hamilton- 
Paterson 
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O Person  looked  at  with 
unfocused  view  (3-4) 

P Broken  off  by  tripper,  were  I U (7) 

Q Thte  will  make  one  boots  a 
century  (15) 

R Group  erf  atoms:  tinkering’s 
not  for  me  (7) 


Exactly  so  (4,2) 

T Less  chaotic  princess  in  a 
row  (6) 

U Raised  time  off:  force  open 
or  collapse  (7) 

V GW  l went  with  proved  OK, 
perhaps  (9) 

W Anti-friction  plate  gives 
owner  air  (4-4) 

X New  dry  axe  is  photographed 
with  cess  (1-6) 

y Soft  and  weak  in  leg  — dolt 
yourself  (0) 

X Final  group’s  (say)  wise  with 
Polish  pelf.  (6) 


Alphabetical  jigsaw  set  by  Araucaria 


Method:  Solve  the  dues  and  fit 
the  solutions  into  the  diagram 

pgsaw-wtee,  wherever  they  wifi  go 


A F — far  Fraser — washer 

brother's  wife  (7) 

B Lout  made  out  to  be 
deprived  of  Bfe  (8) 

C Out  of  court  is  fruit  as 
lemon's  classed  (7) 

D SeeH 


O \ <_•  r -4  G 0 l-uru  lu->  nation  w j _|  c . 
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E Put  In  chair,  wild  homet  goes 
in  last  (9) 

F Ftu  developed  through  this 
Roman  lass  (6) 

6 Nerve  attached  to  quantity  of 

gasfe) 


or  Stone  the  stubborn  brute 

for  little  growth  (7) 

H,D  Seat  for  squat  round  model 
egg  that  quoth ...  (6,6) 

I .-.“Rough  In  temper,  skill 
to  which  cloud  thickens” 

(15) 

J Either  litigant  or  sleigh-bells 

(Dickens)  (8:6) 

K King  first  with  king's  evil's 
silver  grip  (6) 

L Place  one  can  get  quiet  and 
have  a kip  (3,2) 

M Anthem  word’s  translated, 
andtetoo(5) 

N Natural  other  choice,  to 
form  run  true  (7) 


UQQCDQDnB  BHQnCQD 
Q n □ n q 
Hn°npi  □□nnaDQQE 

RnnBSQDQDa  Bant! 
D D non 

LiQOQrirnnrj 

anaaoannoag 

□ □ n n 
□man  onannaDnoQ 
uoaonnnn 

aDQOQQQQQ  EDEJEJn 
□ QaonnpiR 
□□□□BOO 
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2?El?  ®ur  latest  excuse  for  falling  out  with  the  French. 
The  dislike  defines  who  we  are,  says  NICHOLAS  FRASER 


I Mad  cows 
and  English 
phlegm 


INTERVIEWED  on  the 
Today  programme,  Sir 
Charles  Powell.  Mrs 
Thatcher’s  foreign  policy 
guru,  complained  this 
week  that  the  French  still 

behaved  as  If  they  were  our 
adversaries,  “They  have  old 
memories,"  he  moaned.  "We 
have  been  competing  so  long 
that  we  haven't  lost  the  habit’ 
Above  my  desk  hang  two 
18th-century  prints  by 
Wtoiam  Hogarth,  and  I ad- 
i mire  them  frequently  these 
1 days.  One  of  them  depicts 
L skinny,  priest-ridden  French- 
r men  at  Calais  eating  frogs' 
legs  and  garlic  spit-roasted  on 
a sword  under  an  inn  sign 
advertising  Meagre  Soup  at 
die  King’s  Clog. 

There  are  no  clogs  or  priests 
in  the  other  print,  which 
depicts  free  (and  somewhat 
overweight)  Englishmen  feast- 
ing an  “Old  England’s  Beef 
and  Beer”  while  preparing  to 
give  the  Frenchies  another 
thrashing 

Hogarth’s  world  view  still 
holds  among  the  likes  of 
Teresa  Gorman,  but  it  is  now- 
adays tempered  by  anxiety. 
“Would  you  buy  an  onion 
string  from  this  man?"  asked 
the  Daily  Mail  lamely  last 
Tuesday.  Why  not?  I asked  ray- 
seltlthougbt  of  Jacques . '■ 
Chirac  when  I heard  that  he 
was  eating  beef  at  10  Downing 
Street  For  a Frenchman,  how 
sweet  it  must  be  to  find  oneself 
visiting  Britain  in  the  time  of 
Mad  Cows  and  Eurpphobia, 
gallantly  kissing  the  Queen’s 
hand  while  dispensing  un- 
wanted advice  about  the  single 
currency  or  the  prospects  of 
the  lifting  of  a ban  an  gelatin. 

Phr  though  we  respect  and 
fear  Germans  more — because 
they  gave  us  our  wretched 
royal  family,  as  well  as  tooth- 
brush moustaches  and  Christ- 
mastrees — our  oldest  and 
best  tabloid  quarrel,  inex- 
haustible in  the  variety  of 
mutual  insults  it  affords,  lies 
with  the  French. 

If  they  play  our  game  well 
enough,  like  the  miraculous 
Eric  Cantona,  we  make  them, 
after  a due  period  of  punishing 
apprenticeship,  honorary 
Britons.  Otherwise  we  take 
care  to.  encounter  them  only 
through  the  haze  of  cultural 
misunderstanding.  This 
means  that  we  marvel  at  their 
rudeness  while  we  mistake, 
like  Edina  and  Patsy  in  Abso- 
lutely Fabulous,  the  concierge 
lodge  for  the  palatial  villa  or 


find  ourselves — through  a 
haze  of  Peter  May  ie- induced 
romanticism  — - being  sold  vin- 
egar instead  of  plonk  at  the 
local  supermarket 
“Have  you  noticed  it’s  just 

those  things  the  English  pride 

themselves  on  most  which  are 
better  here?”  asks  a character 
in  Nancy  Mitford’s  novel  Don't 
Tell  Alfred.  “Trains:  more 
punctual;  tweeds:  more  pretty; 
football:  the  French  always 
win.  Doctors:  can't  be  com- 
pared, nobody  ever  dies  here 
until  they’re  a hundred...” 

Ihis  is  the  current  British 
view,  among  the  liberal  classes 
at  least  But  our  sense  of  envi- 
ous unease  as  we  emerge  by 
Eurostar  from  the  wastes 
around  Ashford  to  the  sleek 
plains  of  northern  France  is 
shadowed  by  centuries  of  pre- 
sumed superiority.  We  know  in 
every  thump  of  our  beef-sodden 
patriotic  hearts  that  the  French 
can’t  be  better  than  we  are. 

When  Sellars  and  Yeatman 
were  still  read  in  English 
schools,  the  knot  of  mutual 
Anglo-French  disregard  was 
supposed  to  have  been  tied  in 
Joan  of  Arc’s  day.  Now  histori- 
ans place  it  after  Shakespeare’s 
patriotic  plays,  which  are 
thought  to  be  symptoms  of 
English  cultural  anxiety. 

fr  was  in  the  18th  century 
that  Britain  began  to  become 
prosperous,  formulating  the 
idea  of  itself  as  a Protestant  al- 
ternative to  the  great  absolutist 
Catholic  lamdmass  across  the 
water.  Linda  Colley's  book, 
Britons,  makes  it  clear  that 
Hogarth’s  Britishness  was 
manufactured  as  an  explana- 
tion our  no  tonger  embattled 
condition,  fighting  war  after 
successful  war  against  the 
French.  It  was,  essentially,  an 
invention — a device  for  estab- 
lishing the  uniqueness  of  the 
new  Union  by  cementing  its 
dissident  parts  in  the  light  of 

triumphant  plunder 
But  for  French  travellers  the 
British  miracle  was  a different 
one.  Voltaire,  coming  to  Brit- 
ain in  1730,  found  the  food  dis- 
gusting but  rejoiced  in  the  fact 
that  toe  meanest  Britons  held 
themselves  aloft,  protected  by 
their  King  like  free  men  should 
be.  There  was  no  censorship; 
science  and  philosophical  spec-  ■ 
ulatioms  were  duly  encouraged. 
Likeport-sirurttorallsts  locking 
at  America  150  years  later,  the 

French  1ntf»Tliganfr;ta  nfthft 

Enlightenment  found  much  to 
commend  in  toe  utopian  Brit- 
ain of  Locke  and  Hume. 


Relations  were  soured,  how- 
ever, by  hostility  to  the  French 
Revolution,  regarded  by  Brit- 
ons, except  for  wild-eyed  liber 
als  like  Byron.  Paine,  Fox  and 
Shelley,  as  a breach  of  estab- 
lished international  order.  The 
ultimate  defeat  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  decline  of  France,  set 
the  pattern  for  a spirit  of  dis- 
tant. patronising  correctness, 
punctuated  by  tut-tutting  at  toe 
persistent  political  over-exdt- 
| ability  of  the  French. 

We  frequented  their 
brothels,  drank  their  wine  and 
summered  at  their  seaside; 
they  sent  us  such  eminent  ex- 
iles  as  Zola.  Hugo  and  Napoleon 
HL  Meanwhile  our  own  by  now 


wartime  achievements  he 
admired.  The  ENA  supplied  a 

cadre  of  bureaucrats  for  the 

planned  postwar  economy,  and 

| then  for  the  New  Europe.  Jac- 
1 ques  Chirac  and  his  prime  min- 
ister are  both  graduates  of  the 
school.  Most  of  what  British 
Europhobes  slightingly  calf 
“Brussels”  is  in  reality  a 
French  Invention. 

It  was  de  Gaulle,  too.  who 
delivered  toe  greatest  blow  to 
Britain  in  modern  times,  tak- 
ing  revenge  fo  r past  hum  ilia  - 
1 tions  by  blackballing  Harold 
Macmillan's  1963  application 
| for  European  Community 
membership.  “Britain  is  insu- 
lar," he  declared.  “Her  nature, 
her  structure,  and  her  eco- 
nomic position  differs  from 
those  of  Continentals.’’ At  cabl- 
j net  meetings  the  General  enter- 
I tained  his  ministers  with  a spir- 
; ited  rendering  of  Edith  Piafs 
Au  Revoir,  Milord. 

For  toe  British,  there 
remains  something  faintly 
underhand  about  the  French 
cult  of  intelligence,  combined 
as  it  is  with  the  pursuit  of 
national  self-interest  This 
resentment  comes  out  in  toe 
I genteel  mistrust  of  Gallic 
I unscrupulousness  ritually 
! expressed  by  Charles  Moore's 
Daily  Telegraph. 

These  British  patriots  would 
rather  seethe  French  elite  as 
“cynical’  ’ collaborationists 
whose  real  lessons  come  from 

! the  debacle  cf 1940,  than  admit 
, that  there  is  something  sensible 
1 about  the  release  of  so  much 
administrative  talent 
Among  Labour  Europhiles  cf 
the  1970s  there  was  a brief  in ter- 


_ Qf  all  the  Nations  of  Europe,  the  English  and  French  should 
love  one  another  best'—  Guillaume  Herbert,  1642 

i EnglartuourmodM — and  our  rival,  our  light — andour  enemy 
—JPLde  Locket,  1790 

, + How  much  eoil  (the  French  and  English)  have  inflicted  on  each 
| other ! How  much  good  we  might  fume  done'—  Napoleon.  1816 

• The  days  of  hostility  between  the  two  countries  are  happily  at  an 
end —Edward  VII.  1903 

Quotes  taken  from  Best  of  Enemies  by  Robert  Gibson 


ingrained  sense  of  superiority 
gave  lismuch  wholly  deserved 
satisfaction.  “Have  you  got  a 
copy  of  the  French  Constitu- 
tion?" a borrower  asks  in  an 
1870s  Punch  cartoon.  ‘Tin  sorry 
sir,  but  we  don’t  stock  periodi- 
cals,” the  librarian  replies. 

While  the  British  were  preoc- 
cupied with  the  real  estate  cf 
Empire,  a readjustment  of  the 
idea  of  fiance  took  place.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  emulate  the 
grand  aristocratic  high  capital- 
ist laissez-faire  traditions  of 
their  Island  neighbour.  Instead 
the  French  elite  worked 
through  the  Jacob  in  tradition 
of  the  state  as  moderniser  and 
agent  of  meritocratic  elitism. 

Education  became  the  cen- 
tral belief  in  fiance's  secular 
republican  creed.  TO  the  Brit- 
ish, struggling  to  maintain  the 
Entente  Cordials  while  appeas- 
ing Germany,  France  still 
seemed  backward  in  the  1930s, 
but  most  of  its  post-war  success 
was  due  to  toe  reshaping  of 
France  in  that  decade. 

In  1945  de  Gaulle  founded  the 
Ecole  Nationals  d'  Administra- 
tion, in  a spirit  of  homage  to  toe 
British  Civil  Service,  whose 


est  in  French  corporatism,  but 
It  has  never  proved  attractive 

in  the  wider  Britain.  Nor,  for 
that  matter,  has  the  increasing 
monarchism  of  the  flench 
republican  state,  reflected  in 
the  toadying — so  different  to 
the  treatment  of  our  own  royals 
—with  which  presidential 
doings  are  chronicled  by  a tame 
press. 

Thatcher  enjoyed  a moment' 
of  mild  celebrity  in  Finance 
among  those  who  considered 
themselves  liberals — there 
aren’t  many  cf  them,  and  they 
are  on  the  French  right — but 
her  roughness  went  against  the 
national  grain  and  her  dress 
sense  proved  nnexportabla 
With  12  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment; Scandinavian  Levels  of 
taxation,  and  a bloated  welfare 
state  which  will  shortly 
become  impossible  to  finance, 
France  has  flirted  briefly  with 
the  “market  solutions"  to  eco- 
nomic crisis  proffered  in  Brit- 
ain  and  America,  but  without 
enthusiasm. 

There  is  no  real  tradition  of 
tooth-and-claw  capitalism  In 
France,  and  it  is  riot  feasible  for 
presidents  or  their  minions  to 


take  on  the  unions,  and 
break  their  power,  as 
Thatcher  did.  What  British 
Tories  regard  as  surrender, 
therefore,  French  politicians 
like  the  current  prime  minis- 
ter, Alain  Juppe,  consider  as 
toe  only  realistic  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  French  tradi- 
tion of  manning  barricades. 

Only  with  respect  to  ethnic 
minorities  does  the  French 
state  act  with  exemplary 
harshness,  gunning  down 
suspected  terrorists  without 
much  public  comment 
French  coverage  of  the  Brit- 
ish model  of  race  relations, 
presumed  to  consist  of 
sloppy  laissez-faire,  is  unfail- 
ingly censorious. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  the 
French  do  have  their  culture. 
Where  we  British  believe  in 
such  totemic  abstractions  as 
sovereignty,  the  French 
place  their  trust  in  words. 
Formal,  judicial  incorpora- 
tion of  France  within  a fed- 
eral Europe  doesn’t  bother 
them,  so  long  as  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  integrity  of 
French  cultural  excellence  is 
maintained. 

And  for  the  French  elite, 
endlessly  schooled  in  the 
notion  of  the  superiority  of 
generality  and  abstraction,  it 
is  toe  Idea  of  culture,  above 
all,  that  matters — not  its 
execution.  In  Britain  we  may 
have  no  film  industry  to 
speak  erf;  but  we  do  produce 

highly  watchable  films  like 
Trainspotting  which  French 
audiences  flock  to  see.  The 
French,  by  contrast  have  a 
cultural  industry  that  en- 
sures films  are  made — 
grants,  bureaucrats,  quotas 
arranged  in  Brussels — but 
few  films  worth  queuing  for 
In  the  Paris  or  London  ram 
Being  half-French,  I’ve 
wondered  on  and  off  whether 
the  two  countries  are  becom- 
ing more  alike,  or  whether 
toe  facts  of  economic  conver- 
gence haven’t  paradoxically 
encouraged — as  compensa- 
tion and  to  retain  something 
ofa  shared  past  of  antago- 
nism— a spirit  of  dissimilar- 
ity. I tend  now  to  think  the 
latter  might  be  the  case. 

Forty-odd  years  ago,  when 
European  union  was  first  en- 
visaged, cultural  uniformity 
was  considered  highly  desir- 
able. But  we  now  live  in  an 
age  of  what  Ernest  Gellner 
; called  “secondary  cultural 
pluralism",  where  smallish, 
pleasant  or  irritating  differ- 
ences—foot  hall  team  shirts, 
consonant-filled  glottal 
minority  languages,  and  rar- 
efied means  of  preparing  na- 
tive freshwater  fish — are  ex- 
aggerated in  order  to  shore 
up  the  vanishing  qf 
nationhood. 

In  their  different  ways  the 
fVench  and  English,  just  as 
they  constituted  toe  earliest 
nation  states,  are  now  the 
prime  representatives  of  the 
new  pluralism.  Both 
countries  have  in  common 
an  eccentric  as  well  as  a 
bloodstained  past  They 
share  an  interest  in  continu- 
ing to  recycle  the  oldest  quar- 
rels rather  than  consigning 
them  to  oblivion.  Should  we 
be  upset  by  this  phenome- 
non? Should  we  not  instead 
enjoy  it? 
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EVEN  THE  staunchest  supporters  of 
privatisation  would  admit  this  has 
not  been  a good  week  for  the  utili- 
ties. Indeed,  it  may  have  been  so  bad  that 
it  will  sour  the  image  of  privatisation  for 
a long  time  to  come.  First,  British  Gas 
saw  its  shares  plunge  after  the  regulator 
sought  the  removal  of  monopoly  profits 
by  ordering  cuts  of  up  to  28  per  cent  in 
the  prices  charged  by  its  transportation 
arm.  This  is  not  what  Sid  expected  when 
he  bought  the  shares  at  a knock-down 
price.  Nor  is  it  what  the  Government 
thought  would  happen  when  it  tried  to 
turn  the  nation  into  an  array  of  popular 
capitalists  fattened  up  to  vote  Conserva- 
tive. Second,  an  independent  report  com- 
missioned by  Yorkshire  Water  found 
that  last  summer’s  fiasco  over  surging 
profits  and  evaporating  water  supplies 
was  “a  crisis  waiting  to  happen".  The 
corporation  was  found  to  be  losing 
nearly  a third  of  its  supplies  through 
leakages  in  its  pipes  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  customers  faced  restric- 
tions. Privatisation  was  supposed  to  do 
better  than  that.  Third,  National  Power, 
one  of  the  three  big  generating  compa- 


nies, found  itself  making  so  much 
(monopoly)  profit  that  It  decided  to  give 
an  astonishing  £1.6  billion,  of  surplus 
cash  back  to  shareholders  in  the  biggest 
dividend  distribution  in  corporate  his- 
tory. If  Gordon  Brown's  proposed  wind- 
fall tax  on  the  utilities  needed  any  justifi- 
cation then  this  week  provided  it 
Goodness  knows  what  a visitor  from 
Mars  would  make  of  all  this.  Economic 
growth  is  almost  stagnant  manufactur- 
ing investment  fell  in  the  last  quarter  yet 
an  electricity  company  decides  that  the 
best  use  of  its  money  is  to  shovel  it  back 
to  shareholders.  Even  the  rightwing 
Adam  Smith  Institute,  in  an  otherwise 
fawning  report  on  electricity  privatisa- 
tion, today  has  to  admit  that  “in  retro- 
spect it  is  clear  that  the  balance  of  bene- 
fits from  the  electricity  reforms  so  far 
may  have  tilted  too  much  in  favour  of  the 
shareholders  and  management  . . . and 
too  little  in  favour  of  the  consumer”. 
Adam  Smith  himself  — no  lover  of  mo- 
nopoly profits  — would  turn  in  his  grave 
at  the  thought  of  such  excess. 

Are  there  any  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  a decade  and  a half  of  privatisation? 
There  are,  but  hardly  any  of  them  have 
been  learned  by  this  government.  The 
first  is  that,  for  some  of  the  basic  utili- 
ties, there  is  no  need  to  privatise  at  all  if 
you  apply  the  Government's  own  suc- 
cessful pricing  formula  (the  retail  price 
index  minus  x per  cent)  to  monopoly 
companies.  This  provides  a built-in  pres- 
sure for  efficiency  which  is  far  better 
than  the  monopolistic  (or  oligopolistic) 
situations  into  which  privatised  utilities 
are  thrust  The  electricity  industry  may 
argue  that  their  success  goes  deeper  than 


that  because  they  achieved  huge  reduc- 
tions in  manpower  beyond  what  was 
required  by  the  formula  and  that  they 
deserve  the  rewards.  True  — except  that 
those  nationalised  corporations  which 
weren’t  privatised  (or  which  were  sold 
late  on  in  the  process)  actually  achieved 
even  bigger  reductions  in  manpower  and 
higher  rises  in  productivity  than  those 
privatised.  This  suggests  that  deeper  fac- 
tors than  privatisation  were  at  work  im- 
proving efficiency  — like  the  worldwide 
swing  to  "downsizing”  and  a hostile  gov- 
ernment opposed  to  subsidies. 

The  second  lesson  — which  the  Gov- 
ernment wantonly  Ignored  at  the  time, 
even  though  it  was  regularly  warned  — 
is  that  if  utilities  have  to  be  privatised 
they  should  be  subjected  to  as  much  com- 
petition as  possible.  They  are  only  just 
getting  around  to  this  now.  The  third 
lesson  — still  totally  ignored  — is  that  in 
order  to  maximise  the  benefits  to  the  tax- 
payer, the  process  of  privatisation 
should  take  place  in  stages. 

If  the  Government  had  phased  the 
sale  of  electricity  oyer  more  years  it 
would  have  got  a higher  return  and 
avoided  accusations  of  dumping  assets 
on  the  cheap.  The  fire-sale  of  the  whole  of 
Rail  track,  for  totally  political  reasons  in 
advance  of  the  general  election,  shows 
what  little  has  been  learned.  If  this  gov- 
ernment won’t  learn  from  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  then  there  isn’t  much  hope  for 
other  countries  around  the  world,  some 
of  whom  are  slavishly  following  the  Brit- 
ish privatisation  model  as  if  it  were  some 
kind  of  magic  wand  conjuring  up  instant 
economic  success.  It  never  was  then  and 
it  certainly  isn't  now. 


Blameless 
Mr  Howard 


EIGHTEEN  months  ago,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  complained  to  the  Brit- 


LZ. Chief  Justice  complained  to  the  Brit- 
ish Academy  of  Forensic  Science  of  a 
government  silence  cm  forensic  service 
reform  which  was  “becoming  deaden- 
ing”. Now.  after  yet  another  forensic 
scandal,  there  is  much  noise  but  stDI  lit- 
tle progress.  Indeed,  all  that  Michael 
Howard’s  statement  to  the  Commons  this 
week  achieved  was  more  confbsion.  Ini- 
tially, even  though  begrudgingly,  he  con- 
ceded the  serious  error  of  the  forensic 
service  under  his  control.  He  could 
hardly  do  otherwise  after  his  scientists 
had  told  him  that  the  laboratory  conduct- 
ing the  tests  for  traces  of  explosives  in 
terrorist  cases  since  1969  had  been  using 
a contaminated  machine.  This  required 
the  Government  to  bring  in  an  indepen- 
dent forensic  expert  this  week  to  exam- 
ine 12  terrorist  cases  to  see  if  there  could 
have  been  a wrongful  conviction.  Yet  by 
the  time  he  faced  MPs.  the  Home  Secre- 
tary was  already  backtracking  on  his 
earlier  written  statement.  The  issue  is 
important  Michael  Howard  has  always 
claimed  he  would  take  responsibility  for 
policy  mistakes,  but  not  operational 
errors.  As  Judge  Tumim  observed,  this 
was  a bogus  definition  because  of  the 
huge  overlap  between  the  two  concepts, 
but  it  has  proved  an  indispensable  shield 
protecting  Michael  Howard  from  respon- 
sibility for  a succession  of  serious  fail- 
ures. Even  when  Conservative  commen- 


tators complained  about  'The  very  polft 
cal  Home  Secretary  who  is  rather  bade 
politics”  all  he  needed  to  do  was  lift  hu 
shield  — as  when  he  sacked  the  Prism 
Director  rather  than  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  security  failures.  But  this 
week’s  forensic  failure  is  about  policy, 
not  about  operation. 

There  have  been-  three  separate 
warnings  to  Michael  Howard  about  the 
need  for  an  independent  external  scru- 
tiny of  the  forensic  service  an  audit 
which  would  check,  among  other  things,, 
to  see  whether  machines  were  clean.  The 
first  was  issued  by  a Lords  Select  Com- 
mittee which  examined  the  service  and 
reported  in  March,  1993.  The  second 
came  foifrj  months  later  when  the  Royal 
.Commission  on  Criminal1  Justice,  in  a 
spedal  chapter  -bn  the  fbrensic  service, 
noted  the  absence  of  external  scrutiny 
and  assessment  and;  called'  for  an  inde- 
pendent body  to  carry  out  such  audits.  It 
wanted  these  reports  oh  the  performance, 
achievements  and  efficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice to  go  directly  to  the  Hcohe  Secretary. 
Eighteen  months  ago,  the  lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice added  his  voice  to  these  calls  dedar- 
ing the  reforms  were  “urgent  and  over- 
due”.- Yet  still  the  Home  Secretary 
refused  to  move,  despite  producing 
annual  white  papers  or  new  bills  on  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Jack  Straw  got  it 
right  when  he  accused  the  Home  Secre-. 
tary  this  weds  of  “a  disastrous  combina- 
tion of  arrogance  and  ineptitude”.  How- 
ard’s response  was  predictable:,  blame  the 
Opposition  for  daring  to  criticise  — "A 
disgraceful  approach  to  serious  matters 
of  this  kind.”  Only  a.  man  with  no  shame 
could  deny  any  blame 


Despite  its  differences  on  monetary 
union,  MARTIN  WOOLLACOTT 
argues  that  Europe  is  ruthlessly 
united  in  the  way  governments  are 
seeking  to  protect  their  own  national 
interests.  Illustration  by  PETER  TILL 
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religion 


of  cuts 


STATE  visits  are  an- 
tiques. They  deploy 
the  symbols  of  foe 
past— cavalry  regi- 
ments. palaces, 
horse-drawn  carriages, 
special  trains — in  an  uncer- 
tain present  As  President  Jac- 
ques Chirac  and  his  wife 
return  to  France  with  their 
watercolour  by  Prince 
Charles,  the  ir  engraved  silver 
boxes,  and  their  rhododen- 
dron bush,  we  can  reflect  on 
how  much  has  changed  since 
these  elaborate  affairs  had 
real  meaning. 

Once  their  purpose  was  to 
confer  a carefully  calibrated 
degree  of  favour  on  a particu- 
lar nation,  while  at  the  same 
time  showing  off  military,  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural 
prowess  to  the  visitor.  They 
are  from  a time  when  Europe 
was  full  of  combative,  aggres- 
sively independent  nations.  A 
state  visit  might  seal  a peace, 
avert  a war.  or  designedly  irri- 
tate a third  party.  They  could 
go  wrong.  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
never  forgave  the  slights  he 
felt  he  bad  suffered  here.  The 
state  visit  of  Emperor  Hiro- 
hito  merely  instilled  in  him  a 
lifelong  addiction  to  Oxford 
marmalade.  Now  they  are, 
mainly,  occasions  which  set 


the  teeth  on  edge,  watched  for 
the  accident  gaffe  or  discour- 
tesy which  might  undermine 
the  pageantry  with  farce. 

In  today’s  Europe  they  are 
an  oddity,  yet  serve  to  remind 
us  that  Europe  is  still  an  array 
of  nations.  And  whether 
national  competition  is  still 
the  central  reality  of  Euro- 
pean life  is  the  most  impor- 
tant question  before  us  as  the 
debate  about  integration  sput- 
ters on.  The  argument  over 
monetary  union,  which  now 
divides  the  British  from  most 
other  European  governments, 
is  presented,  as  we  wearily 
know,  as  a matter  of  sover- 
eignty, or  of  whether  a federal 
state,  based  in  Brussels,  is  go- 
ing to  take  decision-making 
away  from  national  capitals. 

It  is  obviously  about  such 
things,  but  it  is  also  about 
l those  issues  which  an  Ameri- 
can political  scientist  Harold 
Lass  well,  once  put  with  engag- 
ing crudity,  who  gets  what 
how,  when,  and  why?  The  his- 
! tory  of  the  European  commu- 
nity has  been  interpreted  by 
romantics  as  one  of  nations 
pooling  sovereignty  to  create 
a united  continent  It  has  been 
more  convincingly  recounted 
as  that  of  nations  continuing 
to  seek  national  advantage 


within  a new  framework  — 
with  the  possibility  that  there 
might  arise,  overtime,  some 
bits  of  European  politics  not 
anchored  in  such  advantage. 

Chirac  did  not  need  to  tell 
the  British  that  monetary 
union  has  become  more  en- 
trenched as  a French  national 
objective.  A continental  ver- 
sion of  no-gain- without-paln 
policies  has  spread  almost 
everywhere.  The  brief  falter- 
ing on  the  road  to  monetary 
union  that  could  be  seen  in 
several  countries  a few 
months  ago  is  over.  In  Ger- 
many, the  opposition's  flirta- 
tion with  doubts  brought  them 
no  benefits.  Since  teen.  Chan- 
cellor Helmut  Kohl  has 
brought  In  big  reductions  in 
public  spending,  of  which  the 
most  recent  cut  pensions, 
sickness  pay  and  other  wel- 
fare entitlements.  France  has 
done  foe  same,  planning  “cuts 
on  a scale  never  seen  before". 


according  to  one  civil  servant 
In  Spain,  Jose  Maria  Aznar  is 
cutting  the  upper  levels  of  the 
civil  service  by  a third,  priva- 
tising national  industries  and 
changing  labour  laws  to  allow 
for  easier  dismissals.  In  Italy, 
Romano  Prodi  follows  the 
same  path. 

In  all  these  countries  a 
break  with  the  trades  unions 
has  either  taken  place  or  soon 
will.  Job  creation  pacts  be- 
tween unions,  employers  and 
government,  announced  with 
fanfare  only  a few  months  ago. 
have  collapsed.  In  Belgium, 
socialist  members  of  the  cabi- 
net were  pelted  with  eggs  and 
tomatoes  on  May  Day.  and 
Jean-Luc  Dehaene  bas  had  to 
threaten  to  rule  by  decree 

Chirac’s  government  has 
also  sacrificed  France’s  mili- 
tary pretensions  on  this  altar. 
Defence  cuts  everywhere  have 
made  a nonsense  of  potential 
European  military  indepen- 


STATIC  crackles 
around  the  Light 
Programme,  whose 
new  boss,  James  Moir.  is  the 
latest  BBC  bigwig  to  feel  the 
heat  from  listeners 
browned  off  by  changes  to 
their  favourite  channel. 


changes  designed  (Mayday! 
Mayday!)  to  attract  a 
younger  audience.  Radio  2’s 
regulars  are  concerned  that 
the  station  is  being  trivial- 
ised  (Light  Lite?),  citing  in 
"evidence"’  the  downsizing 
of  Mr  Jimmy  Young’s 
broadcast  by  30  minutes. 

I Alarmed,  we  made  our  own, 
urgent,  inquiries  and  can 
allay  at  least  some  fears. 

1 The  Organist  Entertains 
(Wednesday,  9 -30pm),  for 
example,  is  safe,  although 

one  of  its  pillars,  Louis  Mor- 

i dish,  died,' aged  88,  two 
months  ago  at  the  end  of  a 
career  stretching  back  to 
the  days  of  the  cinema 
organ.  Regulars  at  Cafo  Pel- 
ican in  the  early  1990s  may 
remember  Louis,  then 
twice-weekly  pianist,  con- 
fiding over  a drink  between 
sets  that  he  worried  Organ- 
ist was  heading  for  the 
scrapyard.  That  it  survives 
and  thrives  would  have 
delighted  him.  Meanwhile, 
what  about  the  fount  of  all 


those  happy  memories. . . 
“from  the  Congress 
Theatre,  Eastbourne,  your 
compere,  Eugene  Fraser . . . 
the  BBC  Concert  Orchestra, 
under  the  baton  of  Sidney 
Torch”. . ? They  couldn’t? 
They  wouldn’t?  Relax  — 
they  haven’t.  Friday  night 
remains  Music  Night. 


Foreign  affairs. 

Small  weed  has  long 
suspected,  is  a con- 
man’s  paradise,  in  which 

any  proposition  (“the  Isle  of 
Man  stands  at  the  multiple 
axes  of  global  conflict”) 
can.  If  propounded  with 
suitable  gmvltas,  be  made  to 


sound  plausible,  indeed,  can 
be  used  to  "explain"  just 


about  any  development  any- 
where In  the  world.  It  is 
vital,  however,  that  the 
practised  foreign-affairs 
attitndiniser  keep  his  hand 

in  with  periodic  '‘warn- 
ings” of  threats  to  peace  in 
our  time,  to  the  New  World 
Order,  threats  impercepti- 


ble to  the  simpletons  in 
Downing  Street,  the  White 
House  and  the  Quay  d'Or- 
say.  This  was  a week  for 
> such  warnings.  Lady 
I Thatcher,  now  In  hot  com- 
I petition  with  herold  buddy 
I Ted  Heath  for  the  title  of 
leading  British  Big-Picture 
Guru,  popped  np  in  Mon- 
day’s Wall  Street  Journal 
, with  highlights  of  her 
speech  in  Prague  on  May  II 
to  something  called  the  New 
Atlantic  Initiative  (would- 
be  gurus  take  note:  always 
issue  your  dire  warnings  to 
bodies  called  things  like  the 
New  Atlantic  Initiative). 
Her  particular  red  alert  con- 
cerned the  “threat"  oftJS 
disengagement  from 
Europe.  Meanwhile,  the 
master  himself,  Henry  Kis- 
singer, was  thundering  in 
the  International  Herald 
Tribune  against  Presiden  t 
Clinton’s  idiocy  in  allowing 
Moscow  and  Peking  to  dis- 
mantle the  “strategic  trian- 
gle" with  the  US  "that 


evolved  In  the  two  decades 
after  Richard  Nixon's  open- 
ing to  China”  (Kizza’s  finest 
hour,  in  case  yon  had  forgot- 
ten). It  is  no  surprise  that 
Lady  T and  Dr  Kizza  concen- 
trated on  the  supposed 
waning  of  American  power 
— this  has  been  the  standby 
topic  of  the  gurus  for  sev- 
eral decades.  But  there  was 
a time  when  such  think- 
tanking  was  handled  with 
more  regard  for  the  compet- 
itive tendering  principles 
dear  to  our  former  PM. 
Stone’s  Weekly  for  May  10, 
1965.  noted  with  amuse- 
ment that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  Washing- 
ton had  advertised  fora 
research  study  entitled 
“Pas  Americana’*.  The 
study  would  look,  inter  alia* 
at  "a  variety  of  world  power 
configurations  to  be  used  as 
a basis  for  the  US  to  main- 
tain world  hegemony  in  the 
future".  Well,  that  gets  It 
said.  Who  needs  these 
£lo.U00-a -speech  gurus 


merits  are  under  the  sway  of 
this  irtea,  but  that  does  not 
mpfln  they  are  in  harmony. 
The  cutting  is  competitive, 
with  each  country  hoping  to 
gain  from  Its  own  readiness  to 
go  further  than  the  others. 
Europe — governments  and 
firms  alike — is  going  down 
the  same  highly  dubious  cost- 
cutting road  as  Britain  and 
the  US.  but  under  a different 
banner,  that  of  monetary 
onion,  a fact  which  may  sug- 
gest the  supposed  differences 
are  less  important  than  the 
similarities. 

The  similarities  arise  from 
foe  fact  that  in  every  Euro- 
pean country  sits  a business 
class  which  has  found,  as  its 
equivalents  did  earlier  in  foe 
US  and  Britain,  many  advan- 
tages in  the  solution  of  cuts, 
whether  they  are  in  welfare 
payments,  in  other  govern- 
ment spending,  in  wages,  in 
research,  or  in  foe  number  of 
employed.  Large  benefits  can 
be  quickly  realised,  although 
whether  they  continue  has 
finally  begun  to  be  doubted 
even  by  business  experts.  This 
is  easier  than  foe  skilled  and 
difficult  business  of  socially 
responsible  management 
Wave  around  foe  bogey  of  the 
Far  Eastern  economic  threat 

and  hrandiah  the  talisman  of 
monetary  union,  to  convince 
the  wave  re  rs.  and  this  so- 
called  solution  can  be  in- 
stalled as  a kind  of  religion,  for 
a time. 

The  consistency  with  which 
the  religion  of  cuts  is  em- 
braced conceals  a sharper 
degree  of  economic  rivalry. 
Nations  seek  economic  advan- 
tage, and  firms  still  respond  to 
foe  needs  of  their  borne 
country  more  than  they  do  to 
that  of  other  countries,  as 
Renault  did  recently  when  it 
closed  its  plant  in  Portugal. 


Rattling 
the  bars 


Ian  Aitken 


1 A fHATON earth  is 
\ f\  /wrong  with  the 
»/  \#  Church  of  Eng- 
_.V  V land?  It  or, 
rather,  its  clergy —seem  inca- 
pable of  talking  about  any- 
thing but  sex,  and  especially 
the  kindofsex  which  was  once 
afraid  to  speak  its  name. 

These  daysit  doesn’t  Just 
speak  it,  it  yells  it,  and  very 
often  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
established  church. 

But  why  did  the  former 
Archbishop  R uncle  feel  itnec- 
esspry  to  admit  on  BBC  radio 
this  week  that,  so  long  as  they 
didn’t  tell  him  outright,  he 
had  always  been  willing  to  or- 
dain men  he  knew  to  be  pri- 
vate homosexuals?  He  would 
probably  reply  that  he  was 
asked  point  blank,  and  was 
therefore  bound  to  answer 
truthfully.  But  the  Church  of 
England  is  an  Institution 
founded  upon  doctrinal  eva- 
sions. Couidnthe  have 
ducked  and.  weaved  just  a lit- 
tle, to  foe  greater  good? 

For  foe  truth  about  Church 
of  England  parsons,  just  like 
foe  ranks  of  foe  armed  forces, 
is  that  they  have  always  in- 
cluded quite  a lot  of  homosex- 
uals. Why  else  are  there  all  i 
those  jokes  about  curates  and  | 
choirboys,  matching  the  | 
cruder  ones  about  randy 
matelots  and  the  golden 
rivet? 

Lord  Runcie  was  absolutely 
right  to  follow  his  “don’t  tell 
me”  approach  to  the  ordina- 
tion of  men  be  privately  knew 
to  be  homosexual.  But  his  un- 
necessary honesty  in  retire- 
ment has  now  undone  much  of 
the  good  he  did  in  office.  He 
has  given  a further  twist  to 
the  sexual  hang-ups  of  his  for- 
mer church,  and  thus  speeded 
Its  decline. 


I dence.  at  just  the  moment 
when  the  institutional  forms 
for  it  have  finally  been  cre- 
ated. Consequently,  this  huge 
continent  of  ours  cannot  hope 
to  deploy  a successor  force  to 
the  Americans  in  Bosnia 
without  their  help. 

Europe  risks  much  for  the 
Euro.  Why?  It  seems  that  mon- 
etary union  and  the  reduction 
of  welfare  costs  and  wages 
have  converged  to  become  the 
big  idea  of  European  govern- 
ments. It  has  become,  quite 
irrationally,  an  all-purpose 
panacea.  What  is  necessary 
for  monetary  union,  it  Is  ar- 
gued, would  be  necessary  any- 
way. Indeed,  monetary  union 
is  used  as  an  excuse  for  cuts 
that  business,  in  particular, 
would  want  anyway.  "If  we 
don't  act  now,"  Kohl  said,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  mass  circu- 
lation Biid  Zeitung,  "then 
more  jobs  will  be  lost." 

Most  European  govern- 


IT  WOULD  be  odd  indeed  if 
monetary  union  were  not 
part  of  this  only  slightly 
concealed  struggle.  It  is 
clear  that  Germany  in  par- 
ticular finds  it  hard  to  envis- 
age bow  a European  Central  . 
Bank  could  take  decisions  that 
might  be  difficult  for  foe  Ger- 
man economy,  and  that  those 
in  France  who  favour  mone- 
tary union  do  so  to  some  ex- 
tent because  they  feel  that  foe 
decisions  of  snch  a bank  could 
be  influenced  by  France  more 
than  can  those  of  foe  Bundes- 
bank. Other  countries  may 
feel  their  relationship  to  foe 
German  economy  Is  so  critical 
that  they  must  follow  Boon  or 
that  their  prestige  as  ad- 
vanced European  nations  de- 
pends on  keeping  with  foe 
Franco- German  leaders. 

A religion  of  reductions  and 
sharpening  competition  is  not 
a happy  basis  for  a huge  step 
forward  of  this  kind.  Above 
all.  what  is  the  vision  of 
Europe  offered?  The  best  that 
seems  to  be  imagined  is  that  it 
will  be  like  no  w.  only  with  a 
few  more  jobs  and  a lot  less 
money  for  health  or  pensions. 
No  wonder  polls  show  wide- 
spread popular  doubts  in  al- 
most every  country.  It  takes 
more  than  thi9  to  build  Europe. 


campaign  led  by  Roy  Jenkins 
and  Ted  Heath.  The  No  vote, 
campaigners,  who  included 
Michael  Foot  and  Neil  Kin- 
nock  as  well  as  Enoch  Powell 
ran  their  show  cm  peanuts. 
Though  they  began  as  favour- 
ites, they  eventually  lost 
comprehensively. 

' Those  roles  now  seem  to 
have  been  reversed.  If  there  is 
another  referendum,  this  time 
on  Monetary  Union,  then  it 
win  be  foe  Euro-phobes  who 
attract  foe  big  money  and  get 
the  backing  of  foe  Tory  press. 
The  harsh  reality  Is  that  Euro- 
enthusiasm  isn’t  fashionable 
any  longer,  even  with  foe  • 
Bank  of  England. 

That  message  was  inscribed 
on  the  wall  last  Thursday , 
when  a Tory-dominated  Euro- 
pressure group  called  Action 
Centre  for  Europe  (inappro- 
priately shortened  to  ACE) 
laid  ona  press  conference  to 
launch  a pamphlet  by  that 
once  charismatic  figure  of 
social  democracy,  Dick  Ta- 
verae.  Many  representatives 
of  the  Great  and  the  Good  were 
in  attendance. 

Alas,  not  so  the  representa- 
tives (rf  the  press.  When  our 
own  Michael  White  mischie-. ; 
vously  declared  that  there  ! 
seemed  to  be  only  two  repor- 
ters present,  he  was  corrected 
from  the  chair  there  was  011I7 
one,  and  he  was  it 

Later  foe  same  evening,  tot 
Eorppean  Movement — the 
body  which  masterminded 
the  Yes  campaign  in  the  1975 
referendum —held  a recep- 
tion on  the  Commons  terrace. 
Very  few  Tory  MPs  turned  up 
and  there  was  a better  turnou 
of  Labour  MPs  in  foe  nearby 
Strangers’  Bar. 

One  Tory  remarked  that  tt 
was  foe  same  with  foe  cam- 
paign cash:  this  time  it  was 
going  overwhelmingly  to  the 
Euro-sceptics. 

No  wonder  John  Major,  no- 
toriously a man  of  very  few 
fixed  opinions,  moves  further 
towards  the  sceptics  with  each 
day  that  passes.  As  Ted  Heath 
constantly  complains,  the 
Euro-enthusiasts  are  losing 
the  battle  by  default. 


□ TWENTY  years  ago  there 
was  a referendum  on  whether 
Britain  should  stay  in  Europe. 
The  campaign  was  gro- 
tesquely one-sided,  with  virtu- 
ally the  whole  of  Fleet  Street 
urging  a Yes  vote  and  vast 
sums  of  money  fending  foe 


□ DONALD  Dewar,  Labour’s 
chief  whip,  is  a much  funnier 
and  less  PC  man  than  his 
gloomy  appearance  suggests. 
At  a press  gallery  lunch  on 
Wednesday  he  told  a story 
about  the  second  coming, 
when  Our  Lord  went  through 
the  streets  of  Glasgow  healing 
the  sick  with  a touch  of  his 

sight  of  a blind  man  and  be- 
stowing the  gift  of  speech  to  a 
dumb  woman,  he  advanced  on 
a gravely  disabled  person, 
who  promptly  reared  back. 

‘•Don't  touch  me,”  he  pleaded, 
I m on  social  security." 


when  we  have  Exchange  & 
Mart? 


NOT  everyone  in  Eng- 
land’s RC  community 
is  gripped  by  the  mods 
v trads  poneb-np  played  out 
in  and  around  the  pages  of 

the  Catholic  Herald.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  faithful  seem 
determined  to  take  to  new 
heights  the  ecumenidstn  so 
abominated  by  supporters 
of  the  novelist  Alice 
Thomas  Ellis,  she  who 
started  the  scrap  with  a 
post-mortem  mugging  of  foe 
late  Archbishop  Worlock  of 
Liverpool.  The  London  dioc- 
esan newspaper,  the  West- 
minster Record,  carries  in 
its  May  edition  a travel  ad- 
vertisement headed  ixitrigu- 
ingly:  “Lourdes/Disney- 
land".  Were  this  linking  of 
foe  sacred  and  foe  inane  not 
heinous  enough,  it  adds: 
“Many  more  places  of  inter- 
est” A tour  of  foe  Pigalle, 
perhaps?  The  advert  does 

nod  to  foe  traditionalists. 


however.  Further  down  foe 
script  amid  talk  of  three- 
star  hotels  and  luxury 
coach  travel,  it  states  “Dis- 
neyland (optional)". 


TO  end  at  the  beginning, 
back  in  foe  world  of 
wireless.  We  are  sorry 


OUR  Cambrian  neigh- 
bours should,  per- 
haps, take  a closer 
look  at  their  master-in- 
waiting, foe  shadow  Welsh 
secretary , Ron  Davies  (he  of 

the  un  flattering  remarks 
about  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall). A few  days  ago. 
speaking  at  foe  Welsh 
Labour  conference  in  Swan- 
sea,  Mr  Davies  declared  that 
the  movement  when  in 
power,  will  be  “building  lit- 
erally, a new  society”,  an 
ambitious-sounding  plan,  to 
say  foe  least  and  one  about 
which  we  have  heard  little 
from  his  boss.  Tony  Blair. 
Perhaps  this  utopia  will  be 
confined  to  Wales,  or  even 
to  MrDavies's  Caerphilly 
constituency.  Volunteers, 
please,  for  Ron’s  ashram? 
Someone?  Please? 


but  not  surprised  to  read 
suggestions  that  Jenny 
Abramsky,  controller  of 
Radio  5,  may,  by  dint  of  her 
refreshingly  blunt  manner, 
have  erased  herself  from 
the  shortlist  for  Liz  For- 
gan’s  old  job  as  wmnaping 
director  of  BBC  radio.  Ten 
or  so  years  ago.  Small  weed 
recalls  an  episode  in  foe 
BBC  Club.  A minion  was 
being  quizzed  by  Miss 


ments  for  foe  coverage  of  a 
major  story  breaking  some- 
where in  foe  provinces.  She 
was  particularly  interested 
as  to  whether  a national 
reporter  was  anywhere 
near  the  scene.  The  minion 
thought  not,  but  added  foe 
good  news  that  a BBC  local 
radio  station  was  available 
to  step  Into  the  breach.  “Ifl 


want  tt  done  badly,"  replied 
Mws  Abramsky.  “ril  do  It 
myself.” 
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Australia’s 

day  of 

deliverance 


l This  device  bas  been  set  to  deliver 
ij  a lethal  injection, 
i;  To  proceed  to  the  next  step  you 
-!  most  press  ’YES’ 


j YES  or  NO 


I*  IM  IM  MB  MMTI 


Australians  are 

unlikely  to  forget 
the  date  July  l. 
1996.  From  that 
day,  a doctor 
called  Philip 

Nitschke  will  have  the  power 
to  put  into  use  a unique  appli- 
cation of  computer  technology 
— his  death  machine. 

Nrtschke  has  linked  a com- 
puter to  a syringe  that  will  be 
filled  with  deadly  drugs.  His 
patients  will  work  their  way 
through  a series  of  screens  be- 
fore they  push  a key  that  will 
end  it  all. 

On  the  second  screen  is  the 
blunt  warning:  'This  device 
has  been  set  to  deliver  a lethal 
injection.  To  proceed  to  the 
next  step  you  must  press 
YES."  The  last  screen  reads: 
“If  you  press  YES,  you  will 
cause  a lethal  injection  to  be 
given  in  30  seconds,  and  will 
die.  YES  or  NO." 

In  an  earlier  prototype 
the  Deliverance  program,  the 
patient  could  choose  from  a 
range  oS  CD  music  options, 
and  the  final  message  on  the 
screen  was  "Goodbye  and 
Good  Luck”.  Now  the  final 
exit  will  be  silent  When  the 
•machine  becomes  available 
for  use  in  less  than  two 
months,  the  Northern-Terri- 
tory of  Australia,  where  - 
: Nitschke  practises,  will  be- 
come the  first  jurisdiction  in ' 
the  world  where  a doctor  can 
legally  assist  the  terminally  ill 
■ to  commit  suicide.  ■ 

People  can  be  very  deter- 
mined to  die — or  at  least  to 
choose  file  manner  of  their  de- 
parture. It  is  a determination 
we  normally  associate  with 
the  will  to  live.  But  in  Darwin, 
the  remote  capital  of  the 
Northern  Territory,  it  is  the 
will  to  end  life  that  is  dividing 
the  community. 

A year  ago.  the  state’s  par- 
liament passed  the  first  Legis- 
lation in  the  world  making  eu- 
thanasia legal.  Almost  Imm- 
ediately. tragic  journeys 
began.  At  least  half  a dozen 
people  from  across  Australia 
sold  property,  said  farewell  to 
relatives,  and  travelled  to  Dar- 
win, only  to  end  up  in  a motel 
room,  unable  to  die. 

The  law  demanded  that  pal- 


Jan  Culhane,  left,  is 
desperate  to  make 
history  - as  the  first 
person  in  the  world 
to  be  helped  legally 
to  end  her  own  life. 
MARGARET  SIMONS 
reports  from  Darwin 


ji  Are  you  aware  that  if  you  go 
pi  ahead  to  the  last  screen  and  press 
II  the  'YES'  button  you  will  be 
pi  given  a lethal  dose  of  medication 
tl  and  die? 


■I  YES  or  NO 


Dr  Philip  Nitschke  with  the  computer 
linked  to  a syringe  that  will  be  filled  with 
deadly  drugs.  His  patients  will  work 
their  way  through  this  series  of  screens 
before  they  push  a key  that  will  end  it  all 


in  r«aiB.-bi 


llative  care  be  upgraded,  a 
hospice  established  and  an 
education  programme  con- 
ducted before  the  law  came 
into  effect  Nobody  was 
prepared  to  say  how  long  all 
this  would  take. 

One  wife  smuggled  her  85- 
year-old  husband  out  ofhospi- 
tal  and  on  to  a plane,  terrified 
the  airline  would  realise  he 
was  not  fit  tolly.  They  booked 
into  a Darwin  motel  and  con- 
tacted a doctor,  but  were  told 
they  couldn't  yet  be  helped. 
'Hie  pian  riipd  weeks  later,  in 
his  rented  room.  By  his  own 
hand?  "Who  knows,”  says 
Nitschke.  “This  is  a small 
community.  It's  like  a goldfish 
bowl  up.  here  at  the  moment 
We  are  watched.” 

After  July  1.  patients  who 
satisfy  the  rigorous  require- 
ments of  the  law  will  be  able  to 
receive  the  help  they 

crave.  Pro-euthanasia  doctors 
say  they  are  aware  of  up  to  two 
dozen  patients  wanting  to 
travel  to  Darwin.  One  query 
has  came  from  Britain. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  raw 
emotion  in  Darwin,  which  op- 
ponents of  the  law  say  will 
become  the  world’s  Death 
City,  the  destmationfor  one- 
way tourism. 

The  arguments  from  doc- 
tors. righi-to-Iifers  and  the 
churches  vary  from  respect 
for  the  sanctity  of  human  life 
to  fears  that  this  will  be  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge — that 
voluntary  euthanasia  will 
open  the  door  for  the  venal  to 
have  their  relatives  put  down. 

“The  scaremongering  sug- 
gests you  area  murderer,  that 
you  want  to  bump  off  people 
who  are  in  the  way . that  you 
are  harking  back  to  Hitler's 
Germany."  says  Lynda  Crack- 
nel], president  of  the  Darwin 
Pro-euthanasia  Society. 

Why  is  this  happening  here, 
.of  all  foe  places  in  the  world? 
Why  has  this  tiny  parliament, 
of  25  members  and  no  upper 
house,  covering  a jurisdiction 
of  just  173,000  people  spread 
over  an  area  nearly  six  times 
the  size  of  Britain,  done  what 
no  other  parliament  in  the 
world  would  dare  to  do? 

To  many  Australians,  the 
“Top  End",  as  the  Northern 
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If  you  press  ’YES’,  you  will  cause 
a lethal  injection  to  be  given 
in  30  seconds,  and  will  die 


YES  or  NO 


Territory  is  known,  is  seen  as 
frontier  country — hard 
drinking,  maverick,  macho.  A 
Melbourne- based  cartoonist, 
Michael  Leunig,  recently  sati- 
rised Nitschke’s  death  ma- 
chine with  a computer  screen 
asking:  "Ya  fair  dinkum — ya 
wanna  go  the  whole  hog? 
Press  YES  or  NO.  Fair  din- 
kum, dead  set,  one  hundred 
per  cent  no  worries?  Press 
YES  or  NO- Listen  mate,  do 
you  want  to  have  a beer  and 
think  about  it  tomorrow?" 

The  Territory  is  the  last  • 
place  in  Australia  where  such 
radical  reform  would  have 
been  expected.  Since  self- 
government  in  1378,  every 


election  has  been  won  by  the  announced  his  Intention  to 

conservative  Country-Liberal  retire. 

Party,  dominated  for  the  last  “He  basically  asked  us  to 

decade  by  the  charismatic  and  give  it  to  him  as  a parting 
enigmatic  chief  minister.  gift,"  remarked  one  MP. 

Marshall  Perron.  "Well,  there  aren't  too  many 

Elections  have  been  presi-  ways  for  a Territory  politician 

deniial  affairs:  Perron  versus  to  write  himself  into  the  inter- 
Labour.  Suddenly  and  quite  national  history  books.” 

deliberately,  after  21  years  Now  officially  retired  and 

during  which  he  never  voiced  tinkering  with  his  beloved 
any  concern  for  the  rights  of  hot-rod  cars.  Perron  is  still  the 

die  terminally  ill.  Perron  driving  force  behind  the 

made  legalised  suicide  his  scenes.  But  why  did  he  do  it? 

political  swan  song  and  mem-  “That  is  the  question  I am  al- 
oriaL  He  drafted  The  Rights  of  ways  asked,  and  the  answer  is 
the  Terminally  IH  Act  and  in-  a bland  one  which  doesn’t  sat- 

troduced  it  as  a private  mem-  isfir  people”  he  says.  “The 

ber’s  bill.  Then,  on  the  eve  of  truth  is  I have  always  felt  that 

the  crucial  conscience  vote,  he  a person  who  is  suffering  and 


gjggg&ggag  8#g3S»B51 

near  death  might  to  have  the 
right  and  ability  to  end  their 
lives  ifthey  choose.” 

He  also  believes  in  the 
power  erf  small  jurisdictions  to 
do  radical  things.  He  points  to 
the  example  of  South  Austra- 
lia. which  in  the  1890s,  when  it 
was  still  a tiny  colony,  became 
the  first  place  in  the  world  to 
give  women  the  vote  and  the 
right  to  run  for  parliament. 

He  believes  that  in  100  years 
euthanasia  will  be  seen  as  logi- 
cal and  necessary,  just  like 
women's  suffrage.  And  the 
Northern  Territory  will  have 
been  in  the  vanguard- 

Before  Perron  introduced 
his  bilL  Philip  Nitschke  was 


pricked  into  action  on  eutha- 
nasia when  the  Australian 
Medical  Association  claimed 
there  wasn’t  a single  doctor  in 
the  Territory  who  would  co- 
operate with  its  implementa- 
tion. He  persuaded  a group  of 
doctors  to  sign  an  advertise- 
ment contradicting  the  associ- 
ation's line.  Then,  suddenly, 

T was  drowning  in  it" . 

Nitschke  says  the  Territory 
prides  itself  on  being  different 
‘The  attitude  is,  *We  are  Ter- 
ritorlans.  A spade  is  a spade. 
People  live.  People  die.  We’re 
not  squeamish  about  this'." 

Jan  Culhane.  a nurse,  aged 
51,  is  likely  to  be  the  first  per- 
son to  be  gin  the  process 
towards  legal  euthanasia.  She 
is  already  living  in  Darwin, 
having  moved  from  New 
South  Wales  shortly  after  the 
legislation  was  passed.  In  the 
only  interview  she  has  given, 
she  expressed  a fervent  desire 
not  to  live  to  her  52nd  birth- 
day next  August 

Hers  has  been  a sad  and  dif- 
ficult life,  lived  with  fierce  in- 
dependence and  determine-  ■ 
tlon.  Her  fear  of  losing  that 
independence  is  what  is  driv- 
ing her  to  seek  early  death. 

She  divorced  an  alcoholic 
husband  and  raised  three  chil- 
dren by  herself  including  one 
with  Downs  syndrome.  A 
fourth  child  drowned  at  the 
age  of  six. 

For  the  last  five  years,  she 
has  suffered  from  breast  can- 
cer and  had  both  breasts 
removed.  Now  the  disease  has 
spread  to  her  lymph  nodes. 
Chemotherapy  left  her  vomit- 
ing and  unable  to  live  Inde- 
pendently. so  she  stopped  tak- 
ing the  treatment  and  keeps 
I her  painkillers  to  a minimum 
i so  she  doesn’t  have  to  rely  too 
much  on  others  for  help. 

Her  reason  for  wishing  to 
die,  she  said,  was  “that  I will 
not  live  in  fear ...  I think  the 
fear  that  I suffer  is  just  as 
severe  as  the  physical  pain- 
rm  by  no  means  in  more  pain 
than  I’ve  ever  seen  people  sur- 
vive under,  but  it's  pain  that 
Tm  not  willing  to  accept 

T raised  my  three  children 
to  be  as  Independent  as  poss- 
ible. That  was  my  aim  as  a 
mother.. . I felt  that  I had  got 


to  the  stage  where  I had  Insti- 
gated all  the  help  that  my 
Downs  syndrome  son  needed 
to  survive  in  the  world.  It  was 
my  time.  When  I came  to  Dar- 
win it  was  a relief.  I didn't 
continually  have  to  be  on  the 
ball,  and  worry  about  them, 
and  I know  that's  selfish . . 
Then  she  broke  down. 

Nitschke  says  he  fears  for 
Culhane.  Despite  everything, 
her  journey  to  Darwin  may 
Still  Anrt  in  HitappniTihtiMit 
The  requirements  of  the  legis- 
lation are  strict  She  will  first 
have  to  request  help  to  com- 
mit suicide  from  a Northern 
Territory  doctor,  who  must  be 
satisfied  she  is  suffering  from 
a terminal  illness  involving 
unacceptable  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. The  diagnosis  must  be 
confirmed  by  a second  doctor, 
and  a psychiatrist  must  find 
that  she  is  not  suffering  from  a 
treatable  depression. 

After  waiting  at  least  seven 
days  from  the  initial  request 
Culhane  will  have  to  sign  a 
form  titled  “Request  for  Assis- 
tance to  end  my  life  in  a 
Humane  and  Dignified  Man- 
ner”. She  will  then  have  to 
wait  at  least  another  48  hours 
before  her  life  can  end  In  the 
presence  of  the  initial  doctor. 

There  are  several  potential 
pitfalls.  The  legislation  states 
that  no  doctor  can  be  forced  to 
participate  in  the  process,  and 
at  present  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory has  only  two  psychia- 
trists. Both  are  keeping  their 
opinions  close  to  their  chests. 
And.  by  her  own  admission, 
Culhane’s  suffering  is  “unac- 
ceptable” to  her,  rather  than 
being  "intolerable”. 

As  the  day  of  reckoning  ap- 
proaches. Darwin  grows  dally 
more  divided  between  those 
who  are  proud  to  grant  what 
they  see  as  a basic  human 
right  and  those  who  shudder 
at  the  implications.  Human 
suffering  has  no  calculus.  Pain 
cannot  be  measured.  All  that 
can  be  safely  said  is  that  some 
people  are  determined  to  pat 
an  end  to  It  For  them,  Darwin 
has  become  the  focus  of  their 
dreams 

Margaret  Simons  Is  a novelist 
living  near  Sydney 


Martin  Kettle 


THE  Romans  thought  it 
was  the  gateway  to  helL 
George  I regarded  it  as 
an  expensive  symbol, 
tar minister  Stan- 
hope  tried  hard  to  givett  back 
to  Spain  in.  return  for  a trade 
treaty  in  1721.  The  House  of 
Commons — anticipating  its 
role  in  the  Falklands  crisis  260 
years  later — wouldn't  let  him. 
As  a resedt  Britain  stayed. 
That  Is  why  to  this  day  we  are 
the  only  nation  with  a colonial 


current  intergovernmental 


Europe.  Gibraltar. 

Most  British  people  rarely 
give  a moment’s  thought  to 
Gibraltar.  It  was  in  file  news 


Gibraltar  is  resented  and 
- because  the  defeated  Gibral- 
tarian government  has 

allowed  the  Rock  to  become  a 


migrant  traffic  from  North  Af- 
rica into  Spain.  Gibraltar"  s 
new  government  promises  a 
more  conciliatory  approach  to 
Madrid.  Even  so.  in  its  nritat 
thfrwgy- Gibraltar  isa  deter- 


will  note  our  care  in 


which  marks  Gibraltar."  he 
said.  "We  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  that”  Was  be  jesting? 
It  was  hard  to  be  sure. 

, That  exchange  sowed  a ques- 
tion in  my  mind.  Does  anybody 
in  this  country  actually  attach 

any  red  importance  to  Gibral- 
tar? I have  to  say  I very  much 

doubt  it  Gibraltar  is  a small, 
costly,  andby  all  accounts  not 


fishing-based  seats  in  the 

south-west 

Major  is  a deal  maker  rather 
than  an  ideological  politician. 
Europe  is  a perfect  place  for 
deal  makers,  and  Major  Is  said 
by  some  to  have  secoredhis 
famous  single  currency  and 
social  chapter  optouts  at 
Maastricht  only  in  return  for 
an  agreement  to  support  Ger- 
many over  the  recognition  cf 
Croatia.  A man  who  made  a 
pact  like  that  would  certainly 
be  a man  who  could  trade  file 
Rockforfisb. 

If  I was  Major  I would  try  to 
TfiakB  some  such  deal  with 
Spain.  The  outcome  would  be 


mostly  gain:  he  would  have 
protected  Britain’s  fishing 
industry,  solved  a lingering 
post-imperial  question,  shown 
he  was  a Tory  moderniser, 
proved  himself  a practical 
European,  and  saved  a handy 
amount  of  public  expenditure. 
Against  that,  he  would  have  to 
make  arrangements  for  the 
resettlement  cf  Gibraltarians 
who  chose  not  to  remain  and 
he  would  be  denounced  by  his 
party  for  abandoning  a symbol 
of  Imperial  greatness  and  for 
setting  a precedent  AH  erf 
which  helps  to  explain  why 
Major  will  not  follow  my  ad- 
vice. 

Tboy  Blair,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  less  excuse.  His 
party  is  not  preoccupied  with 


Blair  should  not  be 
fearful  of  the 
rarrtings  which 
would  accompany 
offloading 
Gibraltar 


post-imperial  delusions.  He 
needs  to  show  himself  a practi- 
cal European.  He  has  a power- 
fill  incentive  to  redefine  Brit- 
ish interests  in  a modem 
context  And  he  has  a need,  as 
this  week's  domestic  party  ar- 
guments have  Illustrated  only 
too  clearly,  for  long-term 
public  expenditure  savings 
which  cam  be  reinvested  in 
public  services. 

Nor  should  Blair  be  afraid  of 
the  precedent  factor.  The  inev- 
itable argument  about  with- 
drawal from  Gibraltar  could  be 
turned  to  positive  advantage. 

It  would  show  that  Britain  is 
serious  about  grabbing  the  " 
remaining  post-imperial  net- 
tles and  fectngup  maturely  to 
its  position  as  a European 
nation.  If  it  opened  the  way  toa 


more  constructive  approach  to 
a settlement  with  Argentina 
over  the  Falkland*;,  fh«>n  so 
much  the  better.  A New 
Labour  government  worthy  of 
the  name  should  be  proud  to 
solve  these  problems,  not  fear- 
ful of  the  Thatcberite  ran  tings 
which  would  accompany  such 
initiatives. 

No  one  is  pretending  that 
Gibraltar  is  either  a big  issue 
or  even,  at  this  stage,  a particu- 
larly pressing  one.  On  the  colo- 
nial agenda,  it  is  dwarfed  by 
the  far  more  pressing  question 
of  Hong  Kong.  Likewise  foe 
Falklands  remains  a more  dif- 
ficult problem  than  anything 
to  do  with  the  Rock.  Compared 
with  the  single  currency, 
Gibraltar  is  Dot  even  a dot  on 
the  European  map. 

Yet  these  things  are  very 
resonant  Labour’s  approach 
to  Gibraltar  and  the  Falklands 
will  be  indicative  not  just  of  its 
approach  to  international  rela- 
tions, but  also  of  its  readiness 
to  counteract  the  jingoistic 
post- imperial  culture  in  which 
this  country  is  still  entrapped. 
The  past  20  years  have  in  some 
respects  marked  a reversion 
towards  that  culture,  marked 
by  the  Falklands  war,  the  rise 
cf  Euroscepticism  and  the 
spread  cf  the  xenophobic 
tabloid  press. 

It  is  genuinely  unclear  how 
New  Labour  would  handle  a 
crisis  in  this  area.' All  Blair's 
own  personal  instincts  are 
undoubtedly  modem,  interna- 
tional and  anti-jingo.  But  that 
doesn’t  mean  he  would  pick  a 
fight  or  necessarily  stand  firm 
against  tabloids  waving  the 
Union  Jack.  Politically,  issues 
Hke  Gibraltar  and  the  Falk- 
lands are  landmines  waiting 
for  crises  to  set  them  oft  Who 
would  have  thought  Britain 
would  have  fought  a war  over 
the  Falklands?  Who  can  say 
that  there  win  never  be  a crisis 
over  Gibraltar?  It  is  far  better 
to  deal  with  such  questions 
preemptively.  Mines  are  better 
defused  than  left  to  go  off. 


Whit  ur  they 
Embra  effen  bees 
oan  aboot? 

America  is  braced  for  Trainspotting. 
Even  TOM  SHIELDS,  a Glaswegian, 
needs  a glossary  to  keep  up 

N authentic  Glesga  | 
voice  says,  “Haudd 


production. 
There  are  words  in  Train- 
spotting  that  are  almost  as 
mysterious  toa  Glaswegian 
as  they  would  be  to  a San 
Franciscan.  Radge,  pagger, 
and  hlrey&mean  respec- 
tively, according  to  the  glos- 
sary, a controversial  ebarac- 
ter,  a fight,  and  money. 

These  words  would  be  met  In 
the  west  of  Scotland  with  a 
blank  stare  and  the  question; 
"Whit’s  the  Hampden?”  • 
Welsh,  renowned  for  his 
forthrigxt  debating  style, 
might  ask  what  else  can  be 
expected  of  a soaptiodgin’ 
Weedgee.  But  there  Is  more 
that  nnWwWiftn  divides  eOSt 
and  west  We  can  both 
understand,  for  instance, 
that  years  o'  tannin*  the 
bevvy  gies  ye  a coupon  like  a 
weD-skelpt  erse  (years  Of  al- 


cohol consumption  can  lead 

to  a florid  oomplexion). 

The  Urns  will  be  pleased  to 
see  that  Sari  Francisco’s  glos- 
sary has  got  it  right  about 
the  Huns — “Glasgow 
Rangers  soccer  team  with 
rabid  support  among  Protes- 
tants, aim  ’animals’.” 

The  glossary  will  come  in 

bandy  If  the Yanks  come 
over  to  the  festival  and 
decide  to  see  the  Trainspot- 
ting side  afEdinburgh.  They 
might  even  check  out  the 
hoggin’  bog  in  the  bookies 
(the  filthy  lavatory  in  the 
betting  office)  that  features 
so  vividly  in  the  story. 


Theymightgetacairry- 
ootandgoforaswallydoan 
The  Meadows,  wl'a  poke  o 
chips  wi*  salt  an  sance  In  case 
they  get  Lee  Marvin. 

There  are  many  other 
authentic  Scottish  voices 
now  being  heard — prize- 
winners James  Kebnan 
(Booker)  and  Jeff  Torring- 
ton  (Whitbread).  Then  there 
was  Mel  Gibson  with  very 
nearly  a Glasgow  accent 
lending  fhpSnftHiah  nation 
towards  freedom. 

But  the  real  Scottish  voice 
is  onefhai  Is  already  fam- 
iliar the  world  over.  Yesh, 
itish  Sean  Connery,  actor 
and  president-elect  of  the  - 
first  Scottish  republic.  Sean, 
of  course,  is  an  Edinburgh  . 
boyjust  like  Irvine  Welsh. 

What  a team  they  would 
make  ifWelsh  was  hired  to 
write  a Bond  script:  “Gles  a 
voddy,  shaken  no  shtireed. 
An  get  yer  kecks  aft  Mish 
Moneypenny,  ah'm  gantin’ 
fortt." 


Embra:  Edinburgh. 
Hampden:  rhyming  slang, 
TCore.  ^ 

for  Glaswegian. 

Coupon:  face. 

Hooks:  facial  eruptions. 
Loopin':  aching. 

Tim:  Catholic. 

Calrry-oot  alcohol  to  go,  as 
they  say  In  San  Francisco. 

A swaBy: alfresco  drinking 
session. 

The  Meadows:  Edinburgh 
park. 

Poke:  chip  bag 
Salt  an  sauce:  condiments  of- 
fered in  chip  shops. 

Lee  Marvin:  rhyming  slang 
for  starvin’.  Hungry. .Glaswe- 
gians tend  to  use  Hank  Mar- 
vin, the  Shadow. 

Voddy:  vodka. 

Gantin*  for  it:  sexually  all 
aflutter. 


Tom  Shields  is  the  diarist  of  The 
Herald,  Glasgow. 


SIMON  Price  (Letters. 
May  15)  challenged 
oar  criticisms  of  EMU 
with  a fanny  aid  analy- 
sis and  art  either/ar  choice. 
Maastricht’s  3 per  cent  bor- 
rowing limit  “wasn't  plucked 
out  of  a hat”,  he  said.  Unfortu- 
nately. lots  of  economists 
have  already  shown  that  that 
is  almost  certainly  how  it  was 
formulated. 

Our  point  was  simple:  you 
would  need  to  cut  £18  billion 
from  today’s  spending  to  meet 
this  PSBR  limit  You  could  say 
goodbye  to  the  whole  educa- 
tion system  (including  univer- 
sities) for  that  For  25  years 
Britain’s  growth  rate  has  av- 
eraged 2.9 per  cent  Even  if  we 
found  the  heaven  of  his  “pleas- 
ant 2.5  per  cent",  would  it  still 
be  pleasant  without  a job,  a 
home  or  a pension? 

Alan  Simpson  MP. 

Colin  Hines. 

c/o  House  of  Commons, 

London  SWLA  QAA. 


to  ensure  that  for  every  franc 
or  pound  cut  ha  welfare  spend- 
ing en  route  to  EMU,  an  equiv- 
alent or  greater  amount  is 
raised  from  the  financial  mar- 
kets, whose  irresponsibllty  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
we  need  a single  currency. 
Nick  Robins. 

77SaIcottRoad, 

London  SW11 6DF. 


“T“0  surrender  one’s  control 

I over  monetary  policy  to  a 
central  European  bank  might 
be  acceptable  if  it  were  not 
transparently  obvious  that 
such  a bank  would  persist 
with  the  orthodox  monetary 
policies  which  are  driving 
Germany  and  France  deeper 
into  recession,  with  rising  un- 
employment Given  that  these 
policies  will  reduce  the  tax 
take,  increase  the  demand  for 
welfare  spending  and  thereby 
at  least  partially  exacerbate - 
their  problems.  Euroscepti- 
cism seems  eminently  justifi- 
able. Why  must  we  assume 
that  the  interests  of  bankers 
are  those  of  the  rest  of  us? 

Bankers  and  politicians 
have  access  to  the  best  econo- 
mists that  money  can  buy;  it  is 
therefore  clear  mat  orthodox 
economists  do  not  know  how 
our  economies  work.  Until 
they  do.  a common  European 
currency  would  be  a danger- 
ous leap  in  the  dark. 

TW  Parsons. 

48  Denton  Road. 

Twickenham, 

Middx  TW12HQ. 


PROFESSOR  Price's  sup- 
port for  Maastricht’s  mo 


r port  for  Maastricht’s  mon- 
etarist mathematics  flies  in 
the  fisce  of  reality . Annual  eco- 
nomic growth  in  France  and 
Germany,  the  two  pillars  of  a 
single  currency,  is  well  below 
2.5 percent,  prompting  their 
centre-right  governments  to  . 
make  savage  spending  cuts, 
further  weakening  demand 
and  employment  Even  our 
owjfi  Conservative  govern- 
ment not  known  for  its  fiscal 
Jirgesse,  required  public  bor- 
rowing last  year  well  in  excess 
of  the  Maastricht  deficit  tar- 
get What  hope  then  for  even  a 
moderate  centre-left  govern- 
ment in  Britain  to  sustain 
vital  public  services,  unless 
Euorpe’s  strategy  for  achiev- 
ing a single  currency  is  funda- 
mentally recast? 

The  tools  are  at  hand,  how- 
ever. A European  Speculation 
Tax  should  now  be  introduced 


7 V/S  ts  SO  SKMV, 

WffipAMcwtf  CHdt,  - 
nH  TTsJMV 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
(axed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  1 19  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e- 
mail  to  letters@guardian.co.uk. 
Please  include  a full  postal 
address  and  telephone  number. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
We  may  edit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  preferred. 


School  days  spent  behind  bars 


WE  were  dismayed  to  read 
your  article  on  the  De- 


V V your  article  on  the  De- 
partment for  Education  report 
(May  15)  on  security  in 
schools.  It  seems  to  us  a dan- 
gerous exercise  in  futility;  not 
least  because  life  for  children 
and  teachers  is  not  as  risky  as 
we  are  being  led  to  believe. 

Even  though  the  Govern- 
ment has  figures  that  show 
fewer  and  fewer  childhood 
deaths,  and  threats  to  children 
showing  no  sign  of  rising,  it  is 
happy  to  feed  fee  growing  in- 
security parents  feel  for  their 
Children's  safety. 

The  report  is  a response  to 
the  stabbing  of  one  man,  a 
headteacher,  outside  his 
school,  not  a national  increase 
in  danger  to  children  and 
their  teachers.  Nor  should 
unique  events  like  Dunblane, 
no  matter  how  tragic,  form  the 
basis  for  national  policy. 

Almost  every  awful  event 
connected  to  children  is  publi- 
cised in  the  media,  thus  giving 
the  impression  that  danger 
lurks  outside  every  school 
gate.  Not  only  are  children  as 
safe  as  they  have  been  in  pre- 
vious generations,  they  need 
to  be  allowed  to  explore  then- 


world  and  practise  indepen- 
dence. We  are  in  danger  of 
caging  the  next  generation  for 
no  good  reason. 

Already  70  per  cent  of  child- 
ren are  driven  to  and  collected 
from  school,  largely  because 
their  parents  worry  that  the 
streets  are  not  safe.  Last  year, 
Barnados  published  a report 
showing  that  parental  fears 
were  keeping  children  inside 
too  much. 

The  DfE  report  outlines 
possible  measures  such  as 
high  wire  fencing,  floodlights 
and  dog  patrols.  Turning 
schools  into  prisons  will  not 
solve  the  problem;  as  one  child 
in  a London  infant  school  said 
when  CCTV  and  security  gates 
were  fitted  into  his  school; 
“They  won’t  keep  out  the 
ghosts.”  When  are  adults  go- 
ing to  cairn  down  and  grant 
our  children  the  space,  time, 
and  privacy  they  need  to  grow 
up? 

Kate  Moorcock. 

Bernadette  Whelan. 

Wendy  Earle. 

Families  Need  Freedom. 

41b  Linden  Mansions. 

Hornsey  Lane, 

London  N6. 


Advertisement 

The  man  is  a national  treasure  ” 

(What  Doctors  Don  7 Tell  You) 


IRRITABLE  BOWEL 
SYNDROME? 

Helpful  Advice  From 
Dr  Vernon  Coleman 


If  you  suffer  from  Irritable  Bowel  Syndrome  you  will 
know  only  too  well  bow  this  painful  disorder  can  ruin  your 
life.  I used  to  suffer  terribly  from  IBS,  and  had  all  the  usual 
symptoms  (pain,  wind  etc)  but  conquered  the  problem 
using  a simple,  two-step  control  programme.  Since  then 
my  symptoms  have  virtually  disappeared  and  the  quality  of 
my  life  has  improved  beyond  measure.  Now  you  can  share 
the  information  that  gave  me  back  a normal  life.  1 have 
produced  a book  called  "Relief  from  IBS"  that  explains  the 
methods  I used  to  solve  my  IBS  problem.  The  advice  is 
written  in  an  easy-to-follow  style  and  includes  a series  of 
simple,  practical  guidelines  designed  to  help  you  deal  with 
your  IBS  in  the  some  way  that  I dealt  with  mine.  The 
topics  covered  include 

• Causes  and  symptoms 

• How  to  look  after  your  digestive  system 

• Relief  from  wind 

• Tips  on  bow  to  cope  with  stress 

■ Hoods  that  can  make  things  worse 
Having  suffered  from  IBS  for  several  years  I know  what  a 
devastating  effect  it  can  have  ori  your  life  and  I do  hope 
my  book  will  be  able  to  help  you.  You  can  try  my  advice 
without  risk  - if  you  don’t  find  die  book  helpful  then 
simply  return  it  to  me  within  28  days  of  receipt  for  a full 
refund.  To  order  your  copy  send  a cheque  or  postal  order 
for  £9.95  to  IBS  Book  Offer,  Sales  Office  GU52  , 
Publishing  House,  Trinity  Place,  Barnstaple,  Devon  EX32 
9 Hi. Post  and  packing  is  FREE!  For  credit  cud  sales  please 
ring  (01271  328892).  Your  book  will  be  sent  to  you  within 
28  days.  Reading  this  book  could  help  solve  your  IBS  I 
problem  for  good  - and  remember,  you  have  nothing  to  ! 
lose  but  your  symptoms.  |0fl 

"His  advice  is  optimistic  and  enthusiastic" 

(The  British  Medical  Journal) 


"Dr  Vernon  Coleman  is  one  of  our  most  enlightened. 
■ trenchant  and  sensible  dispensers  of  medical  advice" 
(The  Observer) 


Published  by  the  European  Medical  Journal 


A safe  haven  in  the  sex  war 


I READ  Neil  Lyndon's  piece 
(Man  Trouble,  May  14)  hav- 
ing just  been  told,  as  a work- 
ing mother  of  two  young  child- 
ren, that  iff  am  not  able  to 
work  “that  little  bit  extra”,  ie 
stay  behind  after  my  con- 
tracted hours,  my  staff  review 
will  be  adversely  affected.  (I 
am  paid  to  work  until  3pm  so 
that  I can  pick  the  children  up 
from  school  at  3.30pm.)  I am 
one  erf  the  very  few  working 
mothers  at  managerial  grade 
in  my  organisation.  Most  of 
the  others  are  male,  and  none 
of  them  has  my  childcare  com- 
mitments. 

So  having  to  read  Neil  Lyn- 
don’s same  old  bile  again  is 
getting  me  down.  I have 
searched  in  vain  for  any  signs 
of  his  understanding  of  the 
problems  women  face.  He  has 
no  idea. 

And  before  he  jumps  on  my 
“working  mother”  status  as 
evidence  of  feminism  gone 
awry,  I have  to  work  to  support 
my  family.  I might  consider 
myself  a feminist,  but  like 
many  men,  I imagine,  if  I could 
get  away  from  the  grindstone,  I 
would. 

Name  and  addresss 
supplied. 


are  much  less  laudable  and 
progressiva.  The  hardest  thing 
is  to  hold  benevolent  and.  ma- 
levolent images  ctf  men  in  one’s 
mind  at  the  same  time,  to 
achieve  a maturely  ambivalent 
relationship  to  the  idea  of 
“men”. 

Andrew  Samuels. 

17  Archibald  Road, 

London  N7  OAN. 


I THINK  Neil  Lyndon’s  argu- 
ment that  ours  Is  not  a patri- 


NEIL  LYNDON  has  once 
again  confused  pockets  ctf 
male  vulnerability  that  cer- 
tainty exist  in  law.  the  family 
and  at  work,  with  tiie  overall 
picture.  Generally  speaking,  in 
terms  of  power  arid  influence, 
men  are  favoured  in  society 
today.  I don’t  like  the  race  for 
pole  position  in  a victim  Grand 
Prix.  Lyndon's  polarising  of 
complex  debates  serves  only  to 
obscure  the  very  potentials  in 
men  that  be  wants  to  see  flower 
— men  playing  a creative  and 
nurturing  role  in  relation  to 
children,  women,  each  other 
and  the  wider  world. 

Celebrating  male  nurturing 
must  not  be  allowed  to  censor 
the  institutional  and  personal 
aspects  of  male  behaviour  that 


■ment  that  ours  Is  not  a patri- 
archal society  (based  on  the 
definition  of  “a  society  run  by 
men  for  the  benefit  of  men”) 
does  indeed  bold  water. 

It  is  true  that  certain  in- 
equalities Inflicted  on  woman 
get  greater  attention  from  leg- 
islation and  the  media,  and 
that  more  could  be  done  to  pro- 
tect men  from  sexism.  How- 
ever, a greet  many  of  the  in- 
equalities suffered  by  women 
hardly  get  noticed  at  alL  For 
example,  these  attitudes  are 
common;  a women  who  goes 
out  alone  after  dark  or  wears  a 
short  skirt  deserves  any  mis- 
fortune that  may  befall  her;  or 
a young  woman  who  asks  a 
colleague  to  do  something  is 
bossy,  a woman  who  doesn't 
give  her  opinion  is  a bimbo;  a 
female  mountaineer  who  dies 
during  a climb  and  leaves 
young  children  behind  is  irre- 
sponsible while  a male  equiva- 
lent is  a sad  loss  to  the 
profession. 

It  is  the  fact  that  these  views 
are  often  held  subconsciously 
(by  both  sexes)  that  makes 
them  so  difficult  to  challenge. 

Happily,  Mr  Lyndon  and  I 
draw  tile  same  conclusion:  the 
only  way  the  so-called  “sex 
war”  will  ever  be  brought  to  an 
end  is  if  men  and  women  are 
judged  and  treated  equally  as 
parents,  workers  or  whatever 
they  choose  to  be.  i 

Andrea  Nove. 

London  N8. 


1 triarchy  has  been  successfiil  in 

fn  Witling  i to  TTmin  dtity  tnpro- 

I tect  and  provide  for  women. 
However,  in  doing  this  it  has 
paid  attention  not  to  the  voice 
of  women  but  to  the  demands 
of  feminists.  The  greatest  puz- 
zle is  that  the  matriarchy — 
with  its  concern  for  the  needs 
cf  children.  the  work  of  women 
and  hence  the  duty  of  men — 
has  been  silenced,  hi  appeas- 
ingfeminists,  the  voice  of 
women  has  been  ignored — to 
the  great  sadness  of  a whole 
generation  cf  children,  partic- 
ularly boys. 

And  while  It's  all  very  well 
acknowledging  mistakes  and 
calling  for  reconciliation  and 
new  partnerships,  we  must 
look  to  science  to  provide  for 
men  that  which  women  have 
enjoyed  for  the  last  30  years  — • 
effective  contraception  allow- 
ing men  to  be  infertile  until 
they  choose  to  be  fertile.  The 
effect  of  this  will  be  to  make 
the  birth  rate  plummet — un- 
less and  until  the  patriarchy 
and  the  matriarchy  get  their 
acts  together  again  and  pro- 
vide structures,  laws  and  a cul- 
ture which  takes  proper  care 
of  our  children 
Norman  Butler. 

II  Maple  Way, 

Bedford  MK480DW. 


tiie  paper  featured  a letter 

rmriplaming  ahwrt  ymir  ricWni- 

tion  ofEve  Arnold  as  “one  erf 
the  world’s  greatest  women 
photographers”.  The  corre- 
spondent goes  on  to  express 
relief  that  it  is  perhaps  “some 
small  measure  of  progress  that 
the  article  did  not  appear  on 
the  Women’s  page”.  I know 
space  is  at  a premium  in  news- 
papers; maybe  it  was  Lyndon’s 
piece  that  pushed  Eve  Arnold 
out  into  the  mainstream? 

Stephen  McKay. 

36  Erskine  Street.  . 

Aberdeen  AB2  3NQ. 


A collision  occurs  at  St  Pancras 
please  expect  long  delays 

| WOULD  like  to  put  forward  | which  cuts  have  been  easier 
Ian  alternative  view  cm  the  I make.  It  is  hardly  surprising 


NEIL  LYNDON’S  spotlight- 
ing of  the  failure  affemi- 


WAS  the  publishing  of  Neil 
Lyndon’s  insensitive 


I WOULD  like  to  offer  my  sup- 
port to  Neil  Lyndon.  The  pa- 


ll W Lyndon’s  insensitive 
rant  a ruse  by  Guardian 
Women  to  discredit  the  post- 
feminist gender-liberation 
movement  in  its  entirety?  A 
case  ctf '“let  him  dig  his  own 
grave,  and  hope  the  rest  of 
them  fall  in  too”?  The  notion 
that  our  culture  makes  men 
happier  than  it  does  women  is 
long  past  its  sell-by  data  But 
comments  like  “the  lie  that 
women  are  in  physical  danger 
<rf attack  from  men”  are  sim- 
ply unfit  for  human 
consumption. 

But  perhaps  Lyndon’s 
article  did  serve  one  useful 
purpose.  The  same  edition  of 


11  ingof  the  failure  erffemi- 
nist-l&t  ideology  accurately  to 
map  the  contours  cf  sex  in- 
equality is  most  refreshing. 

Patriarchy  is  often  used  to 
explain  why  mm  rule  the  roost 
ctf  corporate  power  elites.  Yet 
MORI  and  ISSP  data  shows 
that  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
all  non-working  women  “in- 
tend never  to  work  again", 
that 50-75  per  cent  of  working 
women  are  “working  for 
money,  not  a long-term 
career”,  and  that  66  per  cent 
agree  that  being  a housewife  is 
Just  as  fulfilling  as  working  for 
pay.  In  fact,  only  14  per  cent  ctf 
working  women  regard  their 
work  in  the  context  erf  “having 
a career”. 

So  inside  the  majority  of 
women  is  not  Ms  Autonomous 
striving  to  escape  the  con- 
straints of  “male  power”,  but 
Ms  Otherhalf  striving  for  a 
loving,  partnership  with  Mr  i 

Otherhalf  and  wanting 
respect  from  “career-women” 
for  the  choices  and  values  of 
the  ‘‘home-centred”  woman.  It 
is  the  timeless  appeal  of  male- 
female  inter-dependence  in  the 
economics  of  family  life  which 
the  feminist-left  finds  difficult 
to  square  with  the  circle  of  a 
class-conflict  model. 

T Thomas. 

4 Princes  Court  Wembley, 
Middx  HA9  7JJ. 


British  Library's  St  Pancras 
building  (Chunnel  poses  latest 
threat  to  British  Library,  May 
16). 

It  is  a magnificent  building ' 
which  will  bring  together  the 
immense  riches  of  the  BL,  cur- 
rently spread  over  16  sites. 

OK.  so  it’s  going  to  be 
smaller  than  we  once  hoped. 
OK.  so  muddled  project  man- 
agement stop-go  financial 
commitment  and  technical 
andconstructionaldifficulties  ■ 
have  delayed  completion  and 
increased  costs. 

But  the  advance  of  technol- 
ogy will  reduce  the  seating 
problem  (12  per  cent  up  on 
present  scattered  provision). 
When  it  opens,  it  will  surely  be 
a building  of  which  we  can  be 
proud.  And  the  Chunnel  termi- 
nal's occupation,  of  the  land  for 
a possible  extension  may  turn 
out  to  be  an  opportunity  rather 
than  a threat  At  least  it  can’t 
be  sold  off  yet 
Ross  Shimmon. 
ChiefExecutive. 

The  Library  Association, 

7 Ridgmount  Street, 

London  WClE  7AE. 


which  cuts  have  been  easier  to 
make.  It  is  hardly  surprising 

that  in  thpqp  t-irmimsfanres ' ' 

morale  is  low.  Butas  a regular 
reader  of  35 years’  standing.  I 
see  no  evidence  whatever  of  a 
decline  in  the  quality  of  staff 
but  rather  the  reverse.  The 
very  few  appointments  made 
at  curatorial  level  in  recent  1 
years  show  that  the  Library  ; 
has  beenmost  fortunate  in  the 
calibre  of  the  staff  it  has 
recruited. 

(Dr)  Colin  Tite. 

Flat  7, 

63  Chiltem  Street. 

London  W1M1HS.  ’ 


I N YOUR  report  you  quote  the 
I head  of  the  “Regular  Readers 
Group'  * as  predicting  a future 
for  the  Library  of ‘‘cuts  and 
more  cuts . . . declining  morale 
and  quality  of  staff,  split-site 
working,  and  longer  waits  for 
books”.  Fortunately,  it  is 
dawning  on  the  public  that  few 
of  the  difficulties  associated 
with  the  new  building  have 
been  of  the  Library's  making. 
Nevertheless,  the  bad  public- 
ity has  created  a climate  in 


LI  OW  is  it  that  intelligent 
II  people  can  make  bad  deci-  ■ 
sions  and  fail  to  make  correc-  ; 
live  good  ones?  The  collision  of' 
tiie  British  Library  and  the 
Channel  Tunnel  high-speed 
rail  link  makes  the  point  1 
make  the  following  suggestion: 
Call  it  the  high-speed  link  to 
the  UK.  and  the  route  from 
Folkestone- Ashford  should 
then  link  via  the  Dartford 
bridge  to  the  Leeds-Bradford 
conurbation,  on  to  Newcastle, 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  com- 
pleting the  circuit  to  Manches- 
ter, Birmingham,  Bristol  and 
back  to  Ashford  mid  the 
tunnel. 

We  already  have  Eurostar 
into  Waterloo  International, 
plus  alternatives  from  Ashford 
International  (sic)  for  south- 
ern approaches  to  London. 

Over  80  per  cent  of  the  UK  pop- 
ulation is  outside  London;  let’s 
put  thatfact  into  perspective. 
John  WS  Preston. 

10  Manor  Way, 

South  Croydon, 

Surrey  CR27BQ. 


Land  of  hope,  if  not  the  glory 


Adult  neurosis  that  makes  enemies  of  our  children  The  X file 


YOUR  articles  on  Wednes- 
day (Kids.  G2.  May  15) 
about  the  lives  ofl990s  child- 
ren made  interesting  reading. 


They  were  topical  but  yet 
again  they  pandered  to  the 
prevailing  climate  of  parental 
fear  that  is  so  fashionable  at 
the  moment 

In  truth,  it  is  time  that  as  a 
nation  we  came  clean.  Parents 
of  all  ages  would  like  to  pre- 
tend it  is  otherwise,  but  the 
bitter  truth  is  simple.  We  are 
at  war  with  our  children:  me 
have  made  our  own  children 
Public  Enemy  Number  One. 

They  take  drugs  of  all  kinds, 
and  at  every  opportunity — 
and,  of  course,  vx  would  have 
never  done  such  a thing.  They 
are  godless  and  immoral, 
whilst  our  own  childhoods 
were  shining  examples  of  hon- 
esty, virtue  and  respect  They 
fail  consistently  at  school  — 
but  of  course  schools  of  the 
1960s  and  1970s  produced  ar- 
mies of  highly  educated,  terri- 
bly overqualified  geniuses 
who  have  since  succeeded  in 
putting  the  British  economy 
just  where  it  is. 

The  national  debate  about 
children's  lives  and  children's 
futures  is  riddled  with  hypoc- 
risy. Politicians  and  profes- 
sionals of  every  kind  down- 
load their  guilt  failures  and 
hatreds  on  to  our  children, 
portraying  them  as  depraved, 
violent,  ghastly  individuals 
hooked  into  a crude  street  cul- 
ture poised  to  wash  away  the 


last  vestiges  of  civilised  life. 

The  fact  is,  our  own  genera- 
tions also  took  drugs,  had  sex 
under  age  and  got  pregnant 
was  violent  committed 
crimes,  foiled  in  school,  and 
everything  else  that  young 
people  do  today.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  our  parents  let 
us  do  it  But  then,  they  weren’t 
terrified  erf  the  future  the  way 
adults  are  today.  And  they 
didn’t  feel  so  powerless  about 
their  lives  that  they  had  to 
victimise  the  voiceless  in  a 
national  moral  orgy.  It's  time 
we  stop  hating  our  children 
before  they  start  hating  us. 
JSteranka. 

150  Town  Road. 

London  N90RR. 


IN  HER  fascinating  report  on 
I the  Guardian/ICM  survey  of 
what  concerns  young  people, 
Linda  Grant  says  (Cares  of  the 
world.  May  15):  “Almost  half 
believe  that  children  who  are 
brought  up  with  only  one  of 
their  natural  parents  are  more 
unhappy.  Yet.  despite  the 
wealth  of  counselling  avail- 
able for  couples,  there  is  virtu- 
ally nothing  far  children.'’ 

While  it  is  wrong  to  assume 
that  one-parent  families  are 
automatically  more  unhappy 
than  two-parent  ones,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  children,  as 
well  as  their  parents,  need 
help  when  a marriage  Is 
under  stress  or  breaks  up. 
Sometimes,  in  their  own  pain, 
parents  can  overlook  their 


children’s  needs  at  such 
times. 

Of  the  90,200  new  callers 
whom  we  counselled  for  the 
first  time  in  1994-5, 1 ,485  (two 
per  cent)  called  to  tell  us  about 
their  distress  and  anxieties 
because  their  parents  were 
splitting  up.  Some  children 
prefer  the  anonymity  of  a tele- 
phone call  to  ChildLine  when 
they  want  help,  because  they 
feel  in  control  of  the  counsel- 
ling process — they  need  not 
say  who  they  are  or  where 
they  are  calling  from. 

Valerie  Howarth. 
ChiefExecutive, 

ChildLine. 

Royal  Mail  Building, 

Studd  Street, 

London  N1 0QW. 


ARNERHarme  Video  has 
■ W suspended  indefinitely 


WOUR  poll  of  11-  to  15-year- 
I olds  suggests  that  adult 
journalists  can  think  of  noth- 
ing to  talk  to  teenagers  about 
except  drugs,  sex  and  deprav- 
ity. Why  weren’t  they  asked 
whether  they  had  ever  talked 
to  their  friends  about  tilings 
that  really  matter,  or  worried 
about  the  fixture  of  the  planet, 
or  felt  protective  about  chil- 
dren younger  than  them- 
selves, or  worked  for  a good 
cause,  ora  thousand  other  pos- 
itive questions?  That  would 
have  revealed  a very  different 
picture  of  adolescence. 

David  Grtbble. 

Libertarian  Education, 

170  Wells  Road. 

Bristol  BS42AG- 


WW  suspended  indefinitely 
the  release  of  Natural  Born 
Killers  (Release  of ‘Killers’ 
video  halted.  May  17).  In  the 
same  week  Dustin  HaflOman 
has  pondered  on  a link  be- 
tween film  and  violence,  the 
British  Board  ctf  Film  Classifi- 
cation has  refused  to  grant  the 
new  Doctor  Who  a 15  certifi- 
cate, and  the  BBC  has  prom- 
ised to  toughen  upon  “de- 
cency". What  heroic  deeds  are 
next  for  our  band  of  valiant 
moral  guardians?  Huffman 
should  know  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  censorship: the  rape 
scene  In  one  ofhis  films.  Straw 
Dogs,  was  put  In  a new,  more 
disturbing  context  by  (ruts. 

Bans  from  above  create 
cults.  They  do  not  address  any 
social  issues.  In  Australia,  the 
response  to  the  Tasmania  trag- 
edy was  to  ban  semi-automatic 
machine  guns.  In  Britain  we 
ban  a video. 

Alexander  Bacon- 
15  Seymour  Street, 

Cambridge  CB1  SDR 


\ A fiULST  George  Monbiot’s 
V V antics  in  reclaiming  a 
Wandsworth  wasteland  “for 
the  people”  are  probably 
harmless  (as  well  as  tempo- 
rary). it  isa  shame  that  he 
doesn’t  employ  his  PR  skills  In 
protecting  from  attack  land 
“for  the  people"  that  la  al- 
ready ours.  Allotments,  once 
the  pride  of  the  working 
classes,  have  offered  land  ac- 
cess to  all  for  over  a century, 
but  are  fast  disappearing  to 


property  speculators,  allowed 
to  do  so  by  unscrupulous  local 
authorities  and  general  apa- 
thy. Defending  allotments 
may  not  have  the  glamour  of  a 
“land  occupation",  but  unlike 
a Guinness-owned  bombsite. 
this  land  really  is  ours — for 
now. 

Chris  Natural. 

The  Natural  Press, 

6 Tilbury  Place, 

Brighton, 

Sussex  BN22GY. 


A Country  Diary 


JL  BARON  (Letters.  May  4) 
Mching  we  are  “in  the  fore 


MdainB  we  are  “in  the  fore- 
front of  the  movement  to  deny 
fascists  their  democratic 
rights".  We  have  never  done 
so:  even  discussion  and  free 

exchange  ctf  views  best  pro- 
mote a healthy  society. 

William  Hettaertngton. 

Housemans  Bookshop, 

5 Caledonian  Road, 

London  NI 9DX. 


MACHYNLLETH;  I do  hope 
you  have  all  got  your  sea-legs 
because  you  are  going  to 
need  them  in  a fortnight’s 
time  for  the  annual  cruise  to 
inspect  the  sea-birds  of  Pem- 
brokeshire. On  Sunday.  June 
2,  at  11.30am,  by  arrangement 
with  the  Dyfed  Wildlife 
Trust,  the  pleasure  steamer, 
Balmoral,  will  be  setting  out 
from  Milford  Haven  and 
heading  for  the  open  sea  and 
for  those  much  cherished  is- 
lands which,  a thousand 
years  ago,  were  given  their 
Viking  names  — Skokholm. 
Skomer,  Grassholm  and  Ram- 
sey. There  are  great  expecta- 
tions of  seeing  crowds  of  gan- 
nets,  razorbills,  guillemots, 
puffins,  fulmars,  Manx  shear- 
waters. klttl  wakes  and  who 
knows  what  else?  Whatever  j 
of  interest  turns  up  in  this 
most  wildlife-rich  corner  of 
Wales,  you  can  bet  it  will  be 
spotted  by  the  Trust’s  eagle- 
eyed  team  of  commentators. 

As  the  stalwart  vessel  sails 
out  of  the  haven  she  will  keep 
well  clear  of  those  rocks 
under  St  Anns  Head  where  so 


recently  the  tanker  Sea  Em- 
press ran  aground  and  caused 
an  environmental  disaster 
through  oil  pollution.  No  _ 
doubt  the  Trust’s  experts  will 
point  out  the  fateful  spot  and 
also  give  the  latest  informa- 
tion about  the  effects  of  the 
oil-spill.  On  this  Wildlife 
Cruise  — which  gets  back  to 
port  at  5pm  — you  will  be 
sharing  in  a special  occasion, 
because  it  will  be  one  of 
many  World  Ocean  Day 
events  taking  place  In  this 
and  other  countries.  But  sup- 
pose you  are  not  free  to  go  on 
this  desirable  safari?  Even  so 
you  may  still  care  to  support 
the  Trust  in  its  work  of  moni- 
toring the  local  wildlife  in 
tiie  wake  of  the  Sea  Empress 
disaster.  Your  donation  will 
be  enormously  appreciated. 
For  tickets  for  the  cruise,  or 
other  information,  contact 
Dyfed  Wildlife  Trust  on 
01437-765462  or  write  to  the 

Trust  at  7 Market  Street. 
Haverfordwest  Pembroke- 

1NR  Tickets  cost  • 
El  i-95  adults.  £io  ehildren. 
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Daryl  gets  her  act  together 


INTERVIEW  17 


Daiyl  Hannah  is  back  in  a 
foie  miles  from  her  old 
image.  Why  is  she  playing  a 
junkie  porno  prostitute? 


The 
Joanna? 

Coles 
Interview 

DAR  YL  Hannah 's 
PR  meets  us  in 
the  uncommuni- 
cative foyer  of 
the  Noga  Hilton, 
Cannes.  There 
are  five  of  us  altogether,  two 
British  hacks  {me  and  a free- 
lance) an  Australian,  an  Ital- 
ian and  a Belgian,  handpicked 
for  half  an  hour  with  Hannah- 
Five  is  as  close  as  you  get  to 
an  exclusive  in  Cannes  — the 
typical  interview  involves  10 
hacks  and  20  minutes.  “Now, 
just  a quick  word  about  your 
questions,”  the  PR  says 
brightly,  before  the  lift  door 
closes  and  we  embark  on 
phase  one  of  our  voyage  to 
Daryl’s  hotel  suite:  “Obvi- 
ously, you  can’t  ask  her  any- 
thing about  her  personal." 

This  is  bad  news.  With  the 
best  will  In  the  world,  even 
the  PR  can’t  remember  Dar- 
yl's last  film.  When  was  it, 
five,  six  years  ago?  What  was 
it  called?  It  is  now  14  years 
years  since  she  inflamed  in- 
terest in  Blade  Runner.  Then 
she  made  a splash  as  a mer- 
maid in  Splash  but  that  was  In 
1984.  Even  Steel  Magnolias, 
in  which  she  played  a frumpy 
hairdresser,  was  seven  years 
ago.  She  has  done  little  since. 
Not,  of  course,  unless  you 
count  her  well  publicised 
romance  with  John  F Kenne- 
dy Junior — "America’s  sexi- 
est man". 

It  was  a romance  which 
gripped  America.  A passer-by 
once  videoed  them  kissing  on 
their  doorstep  for  Iff  minutes 
(naturally  it  was  relayed  at 
length  on  national  television 
tire  next  day,)  And  they  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  outside; 
rollerblading  through  Cen- 
tral Park,  jumping  the  surf  on 
the  beach  in  Guam.  He  sold 
his  flat  and  moved  into  hers. 
She  met  mom  on  the  lawns  of 
Cape  Cod. 

There  was  the  constant 
chatter  about  marriage  fu- 
elled by  the  news  that  John- 
John  had  demanded  Daryl 
give  up  her  public  career.  She 
appeared  to  have  obeyed. 

And  then  they  split  He  was 
seen  with  other  even  taller 
blondes.  She  was  rumoured 
to  have  found  solace  in  the 
arms  of  her  old  flame,  the 
rock  singer  Jackson  Browne. 
She  was  even  thought  to  be 
comfort-eating.  All  this  and 


no  personal  questions?  Oh 
dear.  Phase  one  ends  at  the 
fourth  floor,  where  we  are  de- 
posited in  a suite  and  piled 
with  small  bottles  of  Evlan  to 
ease  us  through  a seven-min- 
ute promo  of  Daryl's  new 
moide,  in  which  she  plays 
Margaret,  a pom  actress  and 
grizzled  prostitute  addicted  to 
heroin.  It’s  called  Frankie 
The  Ply. 

Oddly,  we  don't  see  much  of 
Daiyl.  Just  a shot  of  her 
storky  legs  climbing  out  of  a 
truck  and  later,  a clip  of  her  in 
a limousine  being  forcibly  in- 
jected. There  is  not  much  dia- 
logue either.  At  one  point 
Kiefer  Sutherland  shouts: 
"You  P*"**  To  which 
Daryl  replies:  "Fowf”**** 
c***!’’  The  PR  was  sorry  that 
we  couldn't  see  the  whole 
film.  It's  not  yet  finished. 

The  promo  is  on  a continu- 
ous loop  and  plays  five  times 
before  we  embark  on  phase 
two  which  takes  us,  via  two 
more  lifts,  to  the  door  of  Dar- 
yl's suite.  Knock  knock.  “Hi. 
hi,  come  on  in  you  guys,”  says 
one  of  three  identical  assis- 
tants. And  there  is  Daryl  sit- 
ting at  the  table  of  suite  601, 
busy  blowing  bubbles. 

Unlike  the  girl  from  Ipan- 
ema  she  is  tall  but  not  tanned, 
in  fact  she  is  so  pale  as  to  be 
almost  translucent  Her  long 
hair  is  bleached  white,  her 
make-up  and  lips  ghostly,  her 
toenails  and  fingernails 
painted  white.  She  looks  as  if 
she  has  tried  to  Tipp-Ex  her- 
self out  In  the  middle  of  the 
table  is  a cake-stand  with  a 
Upsmacking  selection  of  pe- 
tite-fours, obviously  un- 
touched. Out  come  five  tape 
recorders,  on  go  five  record 
buttons.  "Hey  keep  it  down 
everybody,"  whines  Daryl  as 
her  entourage  dare  to  talk 
among  themselves. 

The  Australian  speaks 
first  Where  have  you  been 
and  why  haven't  we  seen  you? 

"1  was  taking  a break  be- 
cause my  father  passed  away. 
Then  I had  a life  change  and 
moved  to  New  York  and  there 
was  a lot  of  personal  drama 
and  trauma  I needed  to  attend 
to.  Sol  just  well  that  was 
important  So  now  Tm  just 
dying  to  work  non-stop.” 

Far  a woman  of  35,  she 
peaks  in  a strangely  childish 
voice.  Was  she  disappointed 
to  have  taken  a break?  "It  was 
choice  I made.  I needed  to 
attend  to  personal  matters, 
family  and  relationships. 

Now  Tm  remiergised  and  en- 
thusiastic.” The  problem  is 
she  looks  anything  but. 

So  you’re  back  in  a differ- 
ent mood  then,  asks  the  free- 
lance helpfully.  Daryl  looks 
distinctly  depressed.  "I  don’t 
know,  after  a while  you  can 

Hannah . . . back  from  gossip 
pages  to  screen  smonwlktnsqn 


JOHN  CUNNINGHAM  meets  Anthony  Julius,  the  author  surprised  to  find  his  book  has  provoked  the  lit  crfts  to 
another  savaging  of  TS  Eliot.  Should  anti-Semitism  disbar  the  poet  from  greatness  or  is  it  just  a sign  of  his  times? 


Di’s  lawyer 
puts  Eliot 
back  in  the 
dock 


YOU  couldn't  call  anyct 
the  literary  critics 
who’ve  decided  if  s 
high  time  TS  Eliot  got  a 
real  duffing  up  for  his  anti- 
Semitism  a boot-boy.  But  the 
fbotwear  does  define  the 
method  of  attack:  scuffed 
suedes  for  James  Fenton,  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry  at  Oxford;  steel 
toe-capped  brogues  for  Ulster 
poet  and  writer  Tom  Paulin, 
and  highly-polished  Oxfords 
for  the  double-breasted 
Anthony  Julius,  who  started 
therumpus. 

How  come  Eliot  is  suddenly 
in  the  centre  of  a literary 

affray?  For  decades,  admirers 
have  genuflected  at  his  shrine, 
and  done  a soft-slipper  shuffle 
ppgt  the  small  number  qfgro- 


the  poems  and  essays:  foe  cult- 
candles  they  lit  banished  the 

shadows  from  the  dark  side  of 

his  work. 

Then  last  autumn,  there  ap- 
peared a monograph  by  an  un- 
known author  that  seemed, 
destined  to  remain  in  the 

thicket  of  academe,  soforensi- 
caQy  did  It  look  at  the  anti- 
Jewish  element  in  Eliot’s 
work.  The  volume  slipped  on 
and  off  the  lit  eds’  shelves 

with  hardly  areview  para- 
graph in  print-  • 

lliis  week,  however.  It  has 
become  the  talkaf  Manhattan, 


thanks  to  the  American  way  of 
investing  even  obscure  tomes 
with  pizazz.  The  high-minded 
New  York  Review  of  Books 
kicked  off  a seven-page  piece 
hy  revealing  that  the  book’s 
author,  Anthony  Julius,  is  the 
Princess  ofWales’s  lawyer.  It 
went  on  to  suggest  that,  in  the 
unlikely  event  of  a dispute 
over  the  meaning  erf  The  Waste 
Land  becoming  an  issue  in  the 
divorce  cfHRHfrom  HRH,  Di- 
ana will  have  the  advantage. 

The  ripple  of  controversy 
has  also  reached  Oxford, 
where  James  Fenton  gave  a 
lecture  last  week  in  which  be 

championed  Julius’s  book  to 
BP  audience  including  Sir  Isa- 
iah  Berlin,  novelist  Ian 
McEwan,  poet  Craig  Raine  and 
Julius  himself 

Feiton  posed  the  question 
which  has  niggled  away  since 
1920  when  Eliot  penned  the 
words  in  his  poem  Gerontion: 
“My  house  Is  a decayed 
bouse, /And  the  Jew  squats  on 
the  window-sill,  foe  owner 
Given  that  Julius,  in  his 
thesis,  says  that  any  anti-Sem- 
ite to  a scoundrel,  and  given 
that  Eliot  was  anti-Semitic. 
Fenton  asked:  ‘ 'What  is  it  that 
bolds  us  hack  from,  saying  that 

Eliot  was  a scoundrel?" 

Julius  himself  is  reluctant  to 
complete  the  syllogism  in  his 
book.  So  why.  I ask  him  In  the 


Holbom  offices  of  MischonDe 
Reya,  where  he  is  senior  litiga- 
tion partner,  does  he  hold 
bade  “In  my  case  it’s  not  a fear 
of  reverence;  it’s  just  a fear  of 
closures.  Once  you  conclude 
[that  Eliot  was  a baddie]  you 
shut  the  book.  What  I want  to 
do  is  to  keep  it  open,  but  in 
good  faith,  avoiding  complicity 
with  the  prejudice.”  It  cranes 
as  a bit  of  a surprise  that  Ju- 
lius, who  is  Jewish,  doesn't 
want  to  condemn  unreservedly 
Eliot’s  unchecked  public  ob- 
scenities. He’s  been  hooked  on 
the  poet  since  his  early  teens; 
the  book,  written  between  the 
demands  of  a growing  family 
and  an  expanding  legal  prac- 
tice, is  a labour  oflove. 

He  won't  have  any  truck 

with  the  biographical  ap- 
proach — he  says  he  refuses  to 
look  for  nasty  experiences  that 
Eliot  might  have  had  with 
Jewish  landlords  or  lovers  to 
explain  this  aspect  of  the  work. 
Instead.  Julius's  argument  is 
based  solely  an  the  texts,  peel- 
tog  off  the  layers  of  allusion 
and  reference  to  show,  as  he 
puts  it,  that  Eliot’s  was  the  rar- 
est kind  of  racial  prejudice: 
“One  who  was  able  to  place  his 
anti-Semitism  at  the  service  of 
his  art." 

And  he  argues  that  poems 
such  as  Sweeney  among  the 
Nightingales.  Burbank.  Dirge 
(which  Eliot  withdrew)  and 
The  Waste  Land  "show  the  lit- 
erary fitness  of  anti-Semi- 
tism.'' The  way  Eliot  refettles 

and  refurbishes  the  cliches  of 
prejudice  in  to  high  art  both 
fascinates  and  appals  him.  he 
says. 

‘T  think  some  people  would 
have  liked  me  to  be  more  ap- 
palled, and  some  more  im- 
pressed." he  says,  aware  that 
two  camps  have  formed — or 
reformed — over  the  issue. 

But,  given  the  care  and  skill 
be  deploys  in  showing  that  El- 
iot’s anti-Semitism  was  not  so 
much  the  un-reflective 
English  brand  but  a blend  that ' 
mixes  British,  American  and 
certainly  the  au  thoritarian. 


pernicious  prejudice  of 
France,  why  doesn't  he  call  for 
the  expunging  of  the  offending 
poems  from  all  ftrture 
editions? 

"One  censures  rather  than 
censors,"  says  Julius. 

He  is  being  ultra-English  in 
his  fairness  to  Eliot  while 
being  pained  at  having  to 
reveal  the  extent  of  the  racial 
rottenness.  Others  are  more 
direct  "Undesirable" — bold 
as  the  stamp  oa  a rejected  im- 
migrant’s passport — is  the 
headline  on  Tran  Paulin’s  long 
piece  on  Eliot  in  the  London 
Review  of  Books. 

This,  together  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  that  lecture  by 
Oxford’s  Professor  of  Poetry, 


poems:  "There  is  a malignity 
in  it  which  is  terrifying . It’s  so 
firm  and  so  quiet. . . " he 
writes.  And  beforecasts  "the 
beginning  of  a long  process  of 
revisionist  criticism  which 
should  diminish  the  over- 
whelming, the  stifling  cul- 
tural authority  which  Eliot's 
oeuvre  has  acquired." 

You  can  see  Paulin's  toe- 
caps  glinting  as  he  anticipates 
the  process  getting  underway. 
But  some  titerary  currents  are 
silted  and  sluggish.  The  fact 
that  the  Julius  book  made  lit- 
tle impact  here  for  nearly 
eight  months  shows  this. 

No  conspiracy  of  silence  by 
the  media.  Just,  says  Janies 
Fenton,  that  "Literary  editors 


Full fathom five  your  BleOstein  lies 
Under  the  flatfish  end  the  squids. 

Graves'  Disease  in  a dead  joe's  eyes! 

When  the  crabs  have  eat  the  lids. 

Lower  than  the  wharf  rats  dive' 

Though  hesitffered  a sea-change 
Still  expensive  rich  and  strange. 

That  is  lace  that  was  his  nose 
See  upon  his  back  he  lies 
(Bones  peep  through  the  ragged  toes) 

With  a stare  of  dull  surprise 
Flood  tide  and  ebb  tide 
Roll  him  gently  side  to  side 
See  the  tips  unfold  unfold 
From  the  teeth,  gold  in  gold 
Lobsters  hourly  keep  close  watch 
Hark!  now  I hear  them  scratch  scratch  scratch 


Verses  that  Eliot,  above,  left  out  of  The  Waste  Land 
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signals  the  entry  of  the  Brits 
into  the  current  skirmish. 
Combatant  Fenton,  for 
instance,  says  he  thinks  the 
worth  of  some  of  the  poems 
will  be  damaged  "more  than 
Julius  lets  on.  ’’  The  disman- 
tling of  the  shrine  may  be 
starting,  as  the  gilt  rubs  off  the 
angllcan.  conservative,  mon- 
archist persona  which  Eliot 
carefolly  constructed  round  a 
fascisticcore. 

Poet  Paulin’s  nose  has  long 
noticed  the  odour  of  putrefac- 
tion in  the  anti-Semitic 


probably  said  'Oh,  didn't 
Christopher  Rix  deal  with  all 
that  a few  years  ago'  [in  his 
book,  T S Eliot  And  Prejudice] 
without  realising  what  a pow- 
erful book  it  was.” 

And  indeed,  many 
respected  academics  would 
feel  that  the  theme  was  period- 
ically and  sufficiently  aired. 
Dr  Richard  Hoggart,  who  in- 
terviewed the  poet  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  (Eliot  died 
aged  80  in  1965)  says:  “I 
wouldn't  go  out  of  my  way  to 
study  Eliot’s  ant-Semitism.’ 


it’s  nothing  to  get  into  a great 
sweat  about  While  I'm  not 
underestimating  anti-Semi- 
tism, It  has  been  part  of  west- 
ern civilisation  and  will  last 
as  long  as  western  civilisation 
lasts.  A lot  of  readers  don't 
think  it  affects  his  poetry.” 

Hoggarfs  view  echoes 
George  Orwell's  remark  about 
the  prejudice  in  some  early 
poems:  “Who  didn’t  say  such 
things  at  the  time?” 

But  Eliot's  anti-Semitism 
wasn't  of  the  golf -club  preju- 
dice type,  warns  Fenton.  Its 
roots  in  the  French  tradition 
of  authoritarian  thought 
which  focused  on  the  danger 
or free- thinking  Jews,  make  it 
more  troubling.  There  was 

nothing  genteel  as 
is  sometimes  al- 
leged. about  it 
Anthony  Julius, 
who  has 
researched  the 
fetid  seam  of  abuse 
on  which  Eliot 
drew  to  villify  Jews 
from  a clever  but 
low  literary  hei  ght 
would  prefer  that 
such  calumnies 
never  reappeared. 
“But”  he  says  "I 
didn't  write  it  as  a 
kind  of  exercise  in 
social  therapy.  It 
would  be  wonder- 
ful of  course,  it  it 
made  it  morediffi- 
cult  to  adopt  unre- 
flective  forms  of 
anti-Semitism  or 
race  prejudice.” 

That  would  be  a long-term 
hope.  A more  immediate  front 
confronting  Julius  is  those 
Jewish  critics  who  don’t  go 
along  with  him,  Jews  are 
over-sensitive  on  the  issue, 
said  the  Jewish  Chronicle; 
they  do  themselves  a disser- 
vice by  delving  Into  old 
instances  of  prejudice.  Next 
round,  please. 


T S Eliot,  Antf-SemIHsm  And 
Literary  Form,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  £30. 


get  cynical  You  know,  pessi- 
mistic about  scripts,  about 
how  things  turn  out,  the  pro- 
cess is  so  collaborative  you 
never  know  how  things  are 
going  to  look.” 

She  goes  on  to  complain 
that  80  if  not  90  per  cent  of  the 
films  she  has  made  have 
turned  out  to  be  disappoint- 
ing. This  is  a genuine  com- 
plaint she  is  not  fishing  for 
compliments.  Apparently  she 
was  so  fed  up  after  making 
The  Pope  Of  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage with  Mickey  Rourke,  she 
didn’t  even  bother  to  see  the 
finished  version.  In  spite  of 
her  girlish  voice,  she  sud- 
denly sounds  rather  old  and 
weary  for  her  age. 

Next  she  informs  us  that 
she  has  been  producing,  writ- 
ing and  directing  her  own 
short  movies,  after  studying 
film  at  New  York  University. 
She  applied  aged  33.  terrified 
she  would  find  herself  in  a 
class  full  of  wannabe  Spike 

Lees  and  Martin  

Scorseses.  In  fact, 
she  turned  out  to  be 
the  most  dedicated 
student  of  alL 

But  how  did  her 
fellow  students 
cope,  sitting  along- 
side a Hollywood 
star?  “Oh,  after  the 
first  week  I was  just 
another  kid  in 
class.”  What  about 
security?  She 
laughs  for  the  first 
time.  “Oh,  I don’t  need  secu- 
rity, that’s  all  a state  of  mind. 

I think  if  you  go  into  places 
with  a low-  key  attitude, 
everybody  treats  you  with 
respect.”  Despite  her  abnor- 
mally good  looks  and  fame, 
Daryl  Hannah  is  beginning  to 
sound  worryingly  normal. 

“Making  your  own  film  is 
like  painting  a painting  or 
making  a pot  with  your  bare 
hands,”  she  says,  suddenly 
looking  enthusiastic. 

‘It's  really  palpable,  the 
sense  of  satisfaction.  Acting  is 
so  much  out  of  your  own 
hands,  there's  no  sense  of 
completion.  You  never  know 
how  it  went  Did  I suck?  Was  I 
good?  I love  acting,  but  as  an 
actress,  Tm  really  insecure. 

As  a director  I'm  sure  of  my- 
self. I didn't  anticipate  that.” 

She  looks  so  pleased  by  this 
discovery  it  becomes  infec- 
tious and  I find  Tm  pleased 
for  her  too.  So  tell  us  about 
Frankie  The  Fly,  stammers 
the  Italian.  And  so  she  tells  us 
about  her  new,  grisly  role  as 
the  prostitute  playing  oppo- 
site Dennis  Hopper.  Given 
the  part  two  weeks  before 
shooting,  she  went  on  a vi- 
cious diet 

"No  dairy  and  no  bread, 
which  was  very  hard  because 
I live  on  candy  and  cheese. 

Tm  a vegetarian  but  I hate 
vegetables!  And  I exercised 
every  day,  which  I also  hate 
for  its  own  sake,  though  I do 
like  to  snowboard,  horseback 
ride  and  scuba  dive." 

But  she  does  not  want  us  to 
think  she  looks  good  In  Fran- 
kie. That  is  definitely  not  the 
point  “It’s  not  a Disney  ver- 
sion of  prostitution,"  she  says 


quickly.  'It's  very  grim. 
There’s  a point  where  I'm  so 
ugly.  Tm  messed  up,  Tm 
drinking.  I can't  even  tell  you 
what  words  come  out  of  my 
mouth!  I'm  T******  mother 
rr**“’-',  it's  very,  very 
dramatic.” 

Is  this  the  first  time  you've 
played  a hooker,  demands  the 
Belgian?  Daryl  nods.  ‘Tve  al- 
ways had  a problem  with  try- 
ing to  romanticise  that  world 
of  drugs,  porn  and  prostitu- 
tion. Nothing  but  bad  things 
can  come  out  of  such 
dishonesty." 

What  did  she  think  of 
Pretty  Woman,  with  Julia 
Roberts  as  the  hooker  who 
hooks  Richard  Gere?  “T  have  a 
big  problem  with  that  There 
is  something  irresponsible 
about  it  You  know,  young 
girls  think:  'Oh  yes,  TU  just 
hook  for  a while  before  col- 
lege and  maybe  Til  meet  the 
man  of  my  dreams’.  I ha  ve 
always  had  a bad  feeling  with 


Tve  always  had  a 
problem  with  trying  to 
romanticise  drugs,  pom 
and  prostitution.  Nothing 
but  bad  things  can  come 
out  of  such  dishonesty* 


the  way  Hollywood  portrays 
it.”  Heavens,  now  she' seven 
sounding  sensible.  So  why 
are  there  are  so  many  hookers 
in  American  films?  She  stud- 
ies her  Evlan.  “The  business 
is  a male-dominated  industry 
and  the  men  who  run  the  busi- 
ness. well  maybe  these  are 
the  most  complex  females 
they  have  ever  come  across.  I 
don’t  know.  Or  maybe  they’re 
the  only  ones  they  see. 

“Pornography . . . it’s  such 
a weird  thing,  I don't  under- 
stand it  It’s  only  for  men, 
women  aren't  so  interested, 
they're  interested  in  some- 
thing else,  something  that's 
not  available." 

We  do  not  pursue  this  un- 
availability because  there  is  a 
rap  at  the  door  and  two  uni- 
formed men  appear,  steering 
white-draped  trolleys.  One 
bears  several  more  bottles  of 
Evian  and  a bright  green 
salad,  the  other  a plate  with 
one  sliced  egg  and  some 
strawberries. 

"Daryl  has  to  eat  now,"  pro- 
claims her  PR,  and  Daryl  to 
her  credit,  looks  rather  em- 
barrassed. We  prepare  to 
troop  out,  when  she  grants  us 
one  final  question.  La  comes 
the  Italian:  Have  her  recent 
troubles  made  her  stronger? 

"No,"  she  says  emphati- 
cally. “No.  I think  life  is  a 
continual  process  of  crisis. 
Everyone  we  know  and  love  is 
going  to  die.  We  are  going  to 
die.  Horrible  things  con- 
stantly happen  and  you  just 
have  to  live  through  it  It 
doesn’t  make  you  stronger. 

Not  me.  I wish.  "We  note  ft 
down  quickly  and  leave  her  to 
her  hard-boiled  egg. 


evcxyoDt: 

a look  in. 
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'Dismal’,  ‘A  rough  night1.  Tim 
Alberts  Macbeth  is  under 
attack.  MICHAEL  BILUNGTON 
rides  to  the  rescue 


Daggers 


drawn 


A MONTH  ago  Tim 
AI  faery’s  Nabuoco 
provoked  boos 
and  counter- 
cheers  at  Covent 
Garden.  But 

there  was  no  such  passion  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  where  his 
new  Macbeth  was  received 
with  polite  applause.  X,  how- 
ever, found  it  a compellingly 
intelligent  production:  one  that 
shows  the  influence  both  of 
German  theatre  and  the  ENO  of 
the  eighties  In  its  stylised  light- 
ing, emblematic  grouping  and 
inventive  use  of  space. 

Stewart  Laing's  design  and 
Mimi  Jordan  Sherin's  lighting 
set  the  tone:  we  see  a gradual 
stripping  away  of  layers  of  illu- 
sion as  if  we  are  slowly  being 
led  towards  the  barren  conse- 
quences of  tyranny.  At  first  it 
is  set  on  a raked  forestage  be- 
fore black  ramparts  and  a 
rook-adorned  skycloth.  This 
yields  to  the  Mac  be  tils'  castle; 
a stark  inhospitable  place  with 
beige  prefab  walls  and  strip 
lighting.  Eventually  this  opens 
up  to  reveal  a painted  back- 
cloth depicting  the  ravaged 
countryside  that  is  the  product 
of  Macbeth’s  bleak  absolutism. 

Better  this  than  the  old-fash- 
ioned Macbeth  which  Agate 
summarised  as  a mix  of  “tar- 
tan manners,  berserk  head- 
gear  and  uncouth  whisker- 
age".  But  the  visual  emphasis 
on  the  sterility  of  power  Is  ac- 
companied by  an  equally 
strong  stress  on  the  psycholog- 
ical consequences  of  childless- 
ness. Roger  Allam’s  finely 
spoken  Macbeth  is  clearly 
haunted,  in  this  respect,  by  the 
contrast  between  himself  and 
Banquo.  He  murderously  fon- 
dles Fleance,  is  wickedly 
mocked  in  the  apparition 
scene  by  a succession  of  child 
Banquos.  all  — a brilliant 
touch — adorned  with  their 
father’s  moustache,  and  even 
turns  up  for  the  slaughter  of 
Macduff's  son  as  if  to  destroy 
what  he  cannot  have. 

It  is  not  a new  idea:  Cleanth 
Brooks  wrote  a famous  essay 
listing  babe-references  in  Mao 
beth  and  it  dominated  Adrian 
NobLe’s  1986  production.  But  it 


unites  this  broken-backed 
play  and  motivates  Allam's  de- 
scent into  black  tyranny.  He 
starts  as  a nervous  hypocrite, 
much  aided  by  Sherin’s  snap 
lighting:  he  warmly  seizes  the 
Prince  of  Cumberland  by  the 
hand,  for  instance,  only  to  turn 
to  us  in  a pinpoint  light  to  an- 
nounce “that  is  a step  on  which 
I must  fed  down”.  Before  the 
mrnder  of  Duncan,  he  giggles 
with  apprehension;  only  after 
it  is  be  plagued  by  the  supreme 
pointlessness  of  king-killing 
without  an  heir. 

It  is  a strong,  coherent  read- 
ing. But,  if  childlessness  Is  the 
key  metaphor,  one  needs  a 

greater  sense  of  painful  mari- 
tal intimacy  with  Brid  Bren- 
nan’s Lady  M.  Brennan,  roll- 
ing up  her  sleeves  as  she  nips 
off  with  the  bloodstained  dag- 
gers, is  clearly  the  tough  prag- 
matist to  Adam's  guilty 
dreamer;  but  one  never  gets  a 
sense  of  the  past  history  of  a 
fraught  marriage  as  one  did 
when  Jonathan  Pryce  and  Sin- 
ead Cusack  played  the  pair. 

Alberts  visual  style  and  an- 
alytic brain,  however,  bind  the 
show  together.  He  doesn’t  get 
everything  right  the  England 
scene  drags  and,  though  one 
can  see  bis  point  that  with  the 
elevation  of  Malcolm  one  emo- 
tional wreck  succeeds  another, 
it  makes  the  end  anti- 
climactic.  But  he  has  a great 
success  with  the  Porter,  whom 
Adrian  Schiller  plays  superbly 
as  a soused  doorman,  who 
finally  plunges  drunkenly  into 
an  onstage  pit;  but  then  Al- 
bery,  who  directed  Wallen- 
stein, always  was  good  with 
people  called  Schiller.  Philip 
Quasfs  Banquo,  Colum  Con- 
voy’s Macduff  and  Jan  Chap- 
pell's Lady  Macduff  lend 
weight  to  a production  that 
skilfully  anatomises  the  emo- 
tional emptiness  of  tyranny: 
one  that  also  confirms  that  the 
RSC  is  gradually  moving  away 
from  the  collective  humanism 
of  the  Nunn  years  towards  a 
more  controversial  neo- 
Expressionist  aesthetic. 


At  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Theatre  (01789  295623). 


Descent  into  tyranny . . . Roger  Ail  am  plays  Macbeth  in  the  RSCs  compellingly  intelligent  production  photo,  nslubbert 


Life  after  Father  Ted 


Television 

(Channel 4),  reclaiming  for 
motherhood  the  comedy  slot 

son  as  a single  mother.  There 
are  frank  nappy  jokes:  "Put 

form  of  a slug.  But,  slugging  it 
out  with  journalists  at  the 

Radio 

Mark  Lawson 


Although  there* 
some  evidence  that 
babies  in  real  life  really 
do  make  people  go  ''Ah!”, 
babies  on  celluloid  are  more 
likely  to  produce,  at  least  from 
this  viewer,  the  sound: 
“Aaaaargh!”  The  movie  Baby 
Boom  is  Diane  Keaton's  career 
mistake,  just  as  Nine  Months 
was  Hugh  Grant's.  One  of  my 
most  traumatic  memories  of 
adolescence  is  Life  Begins  At 
Forty,  an  ITV  sitcom  in  which 
Derek  Nimmo  and  Rosemary 
Leach  conceived  a late  addi- 
tion to  their  family  In  middle- 
age,  thus  revealing  to  their 
older  children  that  they  still 
“did  it”.  You  hoped  that  In  this 
day  and  age.  commissioning 
editors  took  precautions 
against  this  kind  of  thing.  But 
here  comes  Life  After  Birth 


Father  Ted. 

Alison  (Emma  Cunliffe)  is  a _ 
perky  20  and  would  ideally  be 
settling  down  with  her  sassy 
friend  Jude  (Paula  Bacon),  in  a 
girl  flatshare  sitcom  not  un- 
like Channel  4’s  recent  Dress- 
ing For  Breakfast  Except  that 
Alison  was  impregnated  while 
drunk  at  her  20th  birthday 
party,  changing  her  sitcom 
motel  from  flatshare  to  baby- 
makes-three.  It  is  an  amusing 
feature  of  television  that  while 
factual  programming  is  fliil  of 
series  about  infertility — such 
as  Thursday  night's  current 
Making  Babies — every  single 
act  of  intercourse  in  fictional 
shows  results  in  pregnancy. 

At  Least  Life  After  Birth — 
written  by  Simon  Block  and 
Teresa  Poland,  themselves 
parents  — demonstrates  that 
the  genre  has  moved  on  since 
Rosemary  and  Derek  blushed 
and  fumbled  in  Life  Begins  At 
Forty.  Alison  brings-up  her 


for  life,"  laments  the  new  * 
mother,  holding  up  a splat- 
tered Pampers.  She  also  talks 
about  her  “torn  vagina".  It' s 
hard  to  tell  yet  what  the  show 
hopes  to  be  as  it  grows  up. 

Title-browsers  might  easily 
have  thought  that  We  Are 
(Not)  Amused  (BBC2)  was  a 
history  of  the  British  domestic 
sitcom-  In  fact,  this  was  the 
first  part  oT  Kenneth  Baker’s 
survey  of  the  history  of  satiri- 
cal cartooning  of  the  Royal 
Family.  Presumably,  Mr 
Baker  will  be  declaring  his  fees 
from  the  BBC  in  the  next  regis- 
ter of  members'  interests,  as  it 
is  hard  to  be]  ieve  that  he 
would  have  been  signed  up  as  a 
presenter  if  he  were  not  an 
MP.  Indeed,  the  publicity  mate- 
rial for  the  series  highlights 
his  parliamentary  status. 

The  other  possibility' is  that 
Baker  was  contracted  because, 
while  not  himself  Raya  I — 
though  his  stiff  and  plummy 


delivery  suggests  ambitions  in 
that  direction  — he  has  person- 
ally been  the  target  of  vicious 
satire,  portrayed  in  several 


Tory  Party  chairman  made  it 
clear  that  he  regards  Spitting 
Image  as  juvenile,  no  match 
for  the  great  caricaturists  of 
the  past. 

It  is  one  of  the  favourite  Es- 
tablishment platitudes  that 
modem  satirists  and  cartoon- 
ists lack  the  subtlety  of  Swift 
and  Gillray,  those  alleged  mas- 
ters of  the  firm  but  fair  slap  to 
the  m ighty.  Even  glancing  in- 
spection of  the  material  soon 
establishes  this  view  as  non 
sense.  As  the  contemporary 
cartoonists  interviewed  by 
Baker  pointed  out  no 
draughtsman  has  gone  as  far 
with  Charles  or  Diana  or  even 

Fergie  as  Gillray  want  with  his 
Prince  of  Wales.  But  Baker— 
trilling  "Wonderfuli  Marvell- 
ous!" in  front  of  these  blister- 
ing images  of  the  past  — 
seemed  unable  to  see  the  truth, 
which  was  that  in  Gillray ’s 
day.  he’d  have  been  Lucky  to  be 
depicted  merely  as  a slug. 


Good,  clean  kitsch 


Anne  Karpf 


CAN  THERE  be  any 

softer  targets  for  the  sat- 
irist’s barb  than  the 
Eurovision  Song  Contest  and 
the  Bloomsbury  Set?  You 
might  call  them  self-lampoon- 
ing. allowing  even  the  un wit- 
tiest to  crack  jokes  about  nul 
point  Norwegians  or  inter- 
breeding bohemians.  So  the 
pair  of  programmes  on  these 
subjects  last  week  had  the  task 
of  finding  fresh  ways  to  make 
us  mock. 

One  sensed  that  John  Peel, 
presenter  of  the  BBC  World 
Service's  programme  on 
Eurovision,  realised  he  was 
over-qualified  for  the  task. 
Master  of  the  languid  under- 
statement, Peel  mostly  limited 
himself  to  the  odd  acid  com- 
ment as  he  ambled  through  the 
50-year  history  of  the  competi- 


tion, which  is  today  indissolu- 
bly linked  with  German  songs 
that  say  “Bonjour,  bonjour’’  or 
winners  like  La,  La  which  used 
the  word  “la”  338  times. 
(Amazing,  as  Peel  noted,  that 
anyone  bothered  to  count) 
Peel  played  some  of  the  most 
execrable  entries — like  the 
one  that  went  "The  Beatles 
gave  us  ail  their  songs  / Yester- 
day’s a lovely  one  > Like  all  the 
o tliers  they  have  done  / Yeah, 
yeah,” — and  some  of  the  best 
like  Serge  Gainsbourg's  pre-Je 
T Aime  composition,  the  hum- 
mable Poupee  De  Cire,  Poupee 
De  Son  (1  still  have  my 
copy).  Peel  even  admitted  writ- 
ing a tune  for  it  himself,  one 
Ding  Dong,  Billy  Bong,  though 


about  its  origins  and  progress 
elaborate.  And  at 


he  fa  lied  toi 
the  end  of  this  enjoyable.  If 
overlong,  programme  he 
turned  momentarily  serious, 
expressing  not  only  his  own 
pleasure  in  the  event  (though 
whether  this  was  anything 
more  than  an  exercise  m good, 
clean  kitsch,  he  never  said). 
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The  Tony  Wch  Protect 

Clap  ham  Grand,  London 


HATS — that1  s what’s  been 
missing  from  R&B.  Rap- 
pers have,  their  baseball  caps, 
ravers  thelrwoolly  bobbles,  . 
hut  rhythm  &hlnes  crooners  . 
lack  the  authority  bestowed  by 
a good  hat  Atlanta's  Antonio  . 

— Y) : 


“Tony  Rich“Richarxtel5 
cannity  aware  of  this,  .and  Is 


never  seen,  without  his  snappy 
porkple  number.  It  was  proba-. 
bly  responsible  for  getting  his 
first  singte.  Nobody  Knows,  '• 
into  the  top  10  this  week. 

- The  bat  was  a focal  point  of  . 
his  first  British  gig,  too.  It;  and 
Rjch’scamptementary  fifties- 
style  suit  gave  tiie  young 
singer  an  air  of  old-time' 
suaveness  after  the  fashion  of 
Nat  King  Cede.  His  show  was 
equally  out  of  step  with  cur- . 
rent  trends,  though  in  a seven- 
ties rather  than  a fifties  way,  _ 
unfortunately. 

At  the  outset  though,  his 
cool-rockm'-daddy  persona  - 
was  beguiling/Singing  high 
and  sweet  and  swaying  just 

enough  to  show  1%  was  awake, 


Rather  daringly,  he  com- 

reawrad  with  Grass  Is'  Green, 

the  most  depressing  soDg  on 

his  debut  album.  Bat  it  could 
have.been  a love  song,  given 
the  way  tie  caressed  lines  like 
"Downpta  the  river,  contem-  - 
plating  suicide", 
r The  dhow  went  along  quite 
nicely  In  this  laid-back,  way  for 
a while.  RkSh  was  backed  by  a 
t»»gm  of  Southern  jazzfunk- 
sterswho  reproduced  his  seUf- 

pteyed  album  with  ah  ease 

thathehedtheirhirtd-&aEids 
1 status.  A bespectacled  guitar- 
ist even  burned  metaphorical 
rubber  by  hitting  thafhzztone 
pedalon  Billy  Goat  (tile  one 
time  the  sound  strayed  into 
- thepresent  decade).! . 

Imperceptfotetiiough,  it 
got  dull.  It  beoame  dear  that 
Rich,  far  from  beingthe 
hreafhyRomepofhis  record , 
is  a studio  bod  who's  proba- 
bly happiest  behind  a mixing 
desk  discussing  sequencers. 
And  theteiq  lies  a problem — 
one  can’t  just  sing  this  old- 
style  supper-club  funk,  one. 
must  ooze  it  Otherwise,  like 
Tony  Rich’s,  your  gig  be- 
comes all  technique  and  no 
sex.  ‘ 

. Caroline  Sullivan 


THEATRE 


Portia  Cougjhlan 

Royal  Court  London 


I RONY  of  ironies:  Marina 
I Carr's  highly  premising  Poj> 
tia  Goughian  atthe  Royal 
Court  halls  from  the  Abbey, 
Dublin,  and  was  sponsored  by 
that  city’s  National  Maternity 
Hospital  You  might  have  ex-  . 
peeled  a warm  hymn  to  Irish 
motherhood’ in  fact  the  {day 
questions  not  just  the  sanctity 
family  bm  evm  the  very  con- 
cept of  inherezit  maternal  love. 

Carr’s  aptly  named  30-year- 
o3d  heroine  lives  in  the  Bel- 
mont Valley  in  flie  heart  of 
rural  Ireland;  and  even  if  she 
has  not,  like  Shakespeare's 
Portia,  been  “richly  left”,  she 
has  certainly  married  money 
in  the  shape  of  a limping 
factory-owner.  But  she  is  a dis- 
traught soul  who  neglects  hus- 
band. home  and  children  : her 
whole  life,  in  fact,  is  haunted  by 
the  memory  of  her  twin 
brother,  Gabriel,  who  drowned 
at  15  and  whose  silvery  voice 
summons  her  to  a consumma- 
tion of  their  original  suicide 
pact  Asm  Pinter’s  Moonlight, 
the  dead  are  present  in  the  liv- 
ing; and  the  play  is  largely 
about  Portia's  rejection  of 
home,  hearth,  lovers  and  in- 
bred parents  for  union  with  her 
incestuous  twin. 

Carr’snarrative  structure  is 
clumsy!  the  story  of  Portia’s  life 


is  interrupted,  half-way 
lhrougfr%  a gratuitous  vision 
of  her  eventual  death.  Carr  also 
succumbs  at  times  to  a breathy 
literary  lyricism.  Where  she 
scores  Is  in  her  scathingly  accu- 
rate portrait  of  small- town 
Irish  life.  Herstrengthisas  an 
attentive  realist  Portia'swhor- 
ingaunt  her  one-eyed  female 
friend  known  as  Cyclops  and 
her  father  who  sadly  says  of  the 
divinely-voiced  Gabriel  "he 
never  sang  for  me*  "are  all  beau- 
tifully caught  It  is  only  when ' 
Carr  explores  the  mystic  com- 
munion between  twins  or  the 
mysterious  power  cf  water  over 
the  land-reared  Portia  that  her 
writing  loses  its  rapt  predsion- 
Garry  Hynes's  stark.simple 
production,  backed  by  Kandis 
Cook’s  shimmering,  translu- 
cent sheets, -is.  however,  su- 
perbly acted  by  the  Abbey 
cast  Derbhie  Crotty  captures 
an  of  Portia's  death-wish  and 
unease  in  her  own  body.  And 
there  is  vintage  support  from 
Tom  Hickey  as  her  fanning 
father,  drinking  tea  while 
holding  cup  and  saucer  in  one 
hand,  from  Pauline.  Flanagan 
as  her  malevolent  grand- 
mother and  from  Marlon  O'D- 
wyer as  her  tight-skirted  aunt 
who  memorably  says  of  her 
wimpish  husband  that  he 
wasn’t  bom  but  “was  knitted 
on  a wet  Sunday  afternoon”.  It 
is  writing  like  this  that  con- 
firms the  arrival  of  an  authen- 
tic poetic  realist 

O Details:  0171-730 174S  '■ 

Michael  BiUington 


but  also  the  fact  that  for  many 
people — especially  those  who 
write  in  languages  like  Finn- 
ish, which  Englisfrspeakers 
regard  as  intrinsically  comic 
— Eurovision  Is  the  only 
chance  to  reach  an  audience 
outside  their  home  countries. 

The  new  four-part  comedy 
series  A Square  Of  One’s 
Own  (Radio  4)  attempts  to  par- 
ody the  Bloomsbury  set  de- 
picting it  as  an  incestuous  and 
pretentious  bunch  of  self- 
absorbed,  smug  upper-class 
twits  who  all  call  each  other 
“Dahling".  despise  the  lower 
orders,  decry  vulgar  national- 
ism, and  play  charades  at 
soirees  while  the  Great  War 
looms.  In  other  words  it’s 
fairly  accurate,  but  at  the  same 
time  as  tiresome  as  the  origi- 
nals, relying  on  undergraduate 
humour — viz  their  names, 
here  rendered  as  Lytton 
Strychnine.  Virginia  Woof, 
Vita  Sockville-Pest,  etc.  The 
best  bit  is  the  closing  credits, 
delivered  in  pompous  Lytton 
style.  The  series  is  written  by 
one  Ivan  Shakespeare.  Shake- 
speare? A likely  story. 

Otherwise,  Alan  Clark  was 
interviewed  in  John  Humph- 
rys's  On  The  Ropes  (Radio  4). 


Humphrys,  unusually,  sound- 
ed as  if  he  was  floundering  and 
wished  he  was  Anthony  Clare. 
Clark  used  the  programme  to 
consolidate  his  reputation  as 
rogue  (and  roguish)  Tory,  the 
amiable,  candid  chap  that 
Labour  sxxpoorters  like.  True 
to  form  (and  his  diaries),  he 
bad-mouthed  Michael  Hesel- 
tine  at  every  possible  opportu- 
nity, regretted  that  he  hadn't 
“destabilised''  his  boss  Tom 
King  at  the  Ministry  of  De-' 
fence,  and  freely  declared  that 
the  purpose  of  politics  was  self- 
advancement It’s  an  indict- 
ment of  current  political  life 
that  one  applauds  a politician 
who  states  the  obvious. 

For  fictfonalyituperation, 
richly  imagined,  Radio  3 gave 
us  Brian  McA vera’s  mono- 
logues of  four  of  Picasso’s 
Women.  I don't  normally  en- 
joy this  genre,  in  which  the 
wives  and  mistresses  of  fam- 
ous dead  white  artists  or  writ- 
ers finally  have  their  say — it’s 
usually  predictable  domestic 
sniping,  only  confirming  them 
in  the  role  of  nag — but  the 
first;  Picasso's  first  wife  Olga, 
was  very  funny  and  salty,  and 
Barbara  Flynn  was 
outstanding. 


/ Book  of  the  Week 


Limited  edition  Penguin  60s  boxed  sets 
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John  Malkovich  dresses-down  JONATHAN  ROMNEY 


‘Incorrect.  Totally’ 


Cannes 


YOU  wouldn't 

__  so  much  say 

that  John  Mnl- 
kovich  is 
dressed  from 
head  to  foot  in 
cream.  It's 

more  that  he's  dressed  pale. 
including  a little  white  skull- 
cap. It  makes  him  look  as  if 
he’s  beamed  in  from  another 
spiritual  plane,  and  his  un- 
worldly monotone  drawl  adds 
to  the  impression  that  he's 
about  to  dissolve-  Into  the  sofa. 

It's  this  bizarre  abstracted 
quality  that  has  made  some  of 
Maikov ich's  performances  so 
memorable,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  projecting  a louche)?’ 
effete  madness  — as  in  Dan- 
gerous Liaisons,  or  ns  tine  pro- 
tean president!".!  assassin  in 
In  The  Line  Of  Fir*.  But  it's 
also  made  him  one  of  the  most 
mocked  Hollywood  actors.  In 
all  honest)’,  his  performance 
as  Dr  Jekyll  And  Mr  Hyde  in 
Stephen  Frears's  critically 
mauled  Mary  Reilly  was  arch 
beyond  belief.  "Maybe  I didn't 
do  it  right."  he  admits.  “It 
won't  be  the  first  time  and  it 
won't  be  the  25th." 

Malkovich  has  several 
major  films  coming  up.  includ- 
ing-Jan*?  C:*m  pier's  The  Por- 
trait Of L-.ily  !*ur lv:-S not 
seen  anytiung  of  it  yet.  Mean- 
while. he's  in  Cannes  m an- 
nounce :•••  Jiv  plan.-  fu 


direct.  One  is  a version  of 
Nicholas  Shakespeare's  book 
The  Dancer  Upstairs,  about  a 
terrorist  in  Peru,  the  other  is 
The  Libertine,  a version  of 
Stephen  Jeffreys’s  play  about 
that  Restoration  rake  the  Earl 
of  Rochester,  to  be  played  by 
Jolrnny  Depp. 

Although  new  to  film  direct- 
ing. Malkovich  is  an  old  hand 
at  stage  work  with  Chicago's 
Steppenwolf  Theater  Com- 
pany. and  you  couldn't  say  he 
lacks  confidence.  "I  started  di- 
recting plays  20  years  ago  and 
I've  directed  more  things  than 
most  film  directors  will 
ever  direct  in  their  entire 
career." 

I ask  him  what  visual  style 
he  has  in  mind.  “A  visual 
style.  1 think,  is  the  thing  that 
cririrs  always  have  a knee- 
jerk  response  to  and  nota  very 
clever  one.  They  always  just 
love  these  visual  things  and  I 
find  it  the  most  tiresome  thing 
there  is." 

1 realise  at  this  point  that  he 
has  me  down  as  a knee-jerk 
critic,  but  I compound  the  sin 
by  asking  about  his  acting 
style.  I suggest  that  he's  not 
one  or  those  actors  — of  the 
Meryl  Streep  school  — who 
like  tn  disguise  voice  and  face 
every  lime:  rather,  he's  al- 
ways instantly  recognisable 
;is  John  Malkovich. 

"I  ih  'n'i  know  how  that's 


true.”  he  says.  In  ominously 
measured  tones.  “I  think  it's 
almost  completely  untrue.  I 
don’t  do  funny  voices.  1 can 
puli  them  off  quite  well  if]  feel 
like  it.  I think  you're  incor- 
rect Totally  incorrect” 

I point  out  that  Tm  not  sug- 
gesting that  he  should  do 
funny  voices,  but  we  seem  to 
have  got  stuck  here.  "What  a 
character  is  — beyond  ‘does 
he  have  curly  hair?  does  he 
have  a German  accent?'  — is, 
“how  does  a character  view  the 
world?'  So  it's  somewhat  — if  I 
may  say  so.—  unobservant  of 
you  to  suggest  that  frank!?’. 
You're  just  looking  at  a sort  of 
surface,  a very  facile  picture.” 

I protest  I don't  think  I am. 
actually. 

"No.  you  are.  And  Fm  cer- 
tain of  it  If  I do  Mary  Reilly  1 
don’t  put  on  a Benny  H ill  voice 
and  then  an  RSC  voice . . . 
which  I perfectly  well  could 
do."  He  cites  his  1982  perfor- 
mance in  Sam  Shepard's  True 
West  “It  was  a very  fatuous 
performance,  but  I don 't  want 
to  do  it  again  in  a Wira  Wend- 
ers film.  I'm  not  a guy  in  Holly- " 
wood  grinning  in  every  film, 
nor  do  I care  to  be.” 

Mary  Reilly,  Malkovich  ad- 
mits. “was  nota  happy  experi- 
ence by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination".  But  then,  he 
says,  lie  never  much  liked  the 
original  book.  Dr  Jekyll  and 


Malkovich  — an  old  hand 
at  stage  work,  he  Is  In 
Cannes  to  announce  two 
films  he  plans  to  direct 


Mr  Hyde.  “The  challenge  of 
playing  the  real  Jekyll  and 
Hyde  would  be  essentially  to 
do  what  Spencer  Tracy  did — 
put  on  a bad  funny  voice  and 
comb  your  hair  down.  You 
could  do  it  with  two  people, 
but  everything  you  do  would 
be  calling  attention  to, , ."He 
cuts  off  and  breaks  into  an  In- 
congruous Cockney,  which 
must  be  what  he  means  by  his 
Ben ny  Hill  voice — “Giwit  a 
bit  o'  that!"  He  leans  back  and 
narrows  his  eyes.  "It  would  be 
tvalh'  revoltin'' . . 


JUST  in  case  this  year’s 
Cannes  wasn't  enough  of  a 
carnival — and  plenty  of 
people  thought  so — next  year 
promises  to  be  the  works.  For 
the  festival’s  50th  anniversary’, 
the  proceedings  will  be 
stretched  to  13  days  rather 
than  the  usual  12,  and  will  fea- 
ture a Pakne  dPOr  dM  PatmMi 
d*Or.  The  Palm  of  Palms  will 
be  awarded  by  previous  win- 
ning directors,  and  will  go  to  a 
past  entrant  who  never  won 
the  main  prize.  A probable 
centrepiece  of  the  fest  will  be 
the  premiere  of  Spielberg’s 
follow-up  to  Jurassic  Paris: 

Passing  through  this  year  is 
that  other  neglected  maestro 

Paul  Schrader,  looking 
chuffed  about  his  new  film 
Touch,  which  he  reckons 
“people  will  actually  want  to 
go  and  see".  Starring  Bridget 
Fonda  and  Christopher  Wal- 
ken. it'll  pull  In  the  Get  Shorty 
crowd;  It’s  another  Elmore 
Leonard  adaptation.  Aim 
Rudolph  had  one  in  the  works 


too,  but  now  he’s  working  on  a 
film  called  Afterglow,  which 
Robert  Altman  is  executive 
producing.  Starring  Julie 
Christie  and  Nick  Nolte,  it's 
deenbed  by  Altman  as  “a  kind 
of  La  Ronde  thing”,  ie.  part- 
ner-swapping galore,  so  Mr 
Nolle  might  want  to  rent  that 
Don't  Look  Now  video  in  prep- 
aration. 

After  causing  this  year's 

Cannes  scandal  with  his  mo- 
torway madness  film  Crash 
(known  to  punters  as  Sex-And- 
Death  Race  2000).  David  Cron- 
enberg is  set  to  go  hot-rodding 
again  with  a S3640  million 
Formula  One  racing  drama 
called  Red  Cars.  Of  course,  the 
vehicle  movie  everyone  really 
wanted  to  see  at  Cannes  was 
Cronenberg  having  a goat 
Roddy  Doyle's  The  Van,  espe- 
cially since  Stephen  Frears's 
try  went  down  like  a fiat  tyre. 

The  mind  boggles:  “Will  you 
watch. yer  driving!  You've  had 
both  me  legs  off;  yer  eedjit!" 

Jonathan  Romney 


{ ACQUES  Audiard’s  A Self- 
LA  Made  Hero  is  a welcome 

surprise.  It  stars  Mathleu  Kas- 

sovitz— the  director  of  La 
Haine  — asa  young  man  who, 
during  the  war,  constructs  for 
himself  a fantasy  life  that 
would  make  Billy  Liar  into  a 
paragon  of  virtue. 

The  film  Is  made  with  Intel- 
ligence and  skill,  since  it  is 


not  only  about  how  we  all  In- 
vent ourselves  in  one  way  or 
another,  but  how  many  of 
those  who  collaborated  with 
5?®  ^a3^s  afterwards  claimed 
otherwise.  Its  highly  personal 
story  thus  points  up  a general 
euilt.  But  because  the  film  is 
funny  and  ironic  as  well  as 
accusatory  It  transcends  the 
ordinary.  Let's  hope  it's 
somewhere  in  the  final 
prize  list 

Derek  Malcolm 
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Jumping  salad  tastes  lively,  rather  like 
crackling  sherbet.  But  chicken  slowly 
beaten  to  death  with  spoons  then  roasted 
falls  rather  flat.  And  then  there  is  dog  „ . . 
As  the  British  passion  for  beef  goes  cold 
JAMES  HAMILTON-PATERS©®!  posks  out 
some  alternatives  to  tickle  tine  palate 


I FIRST  woke  up  to  how  rig- 
idly one’s  own  culture  de- 
fines the  edible  when  I 
spent  a year  in  Libya  back 
in  tiie  mid-sixties.  I was 
interested  by  my  initial 
revulsion  to  eating  a live  lo- 
cust. Tripoli  then  was  some- 
thing of  a hick  town,  many  of 
whose  older  inhabitants  were 
true  sons  of  the  desert  In  the 
locust  season  these  people 
oould  be  seen  sitting  outside.  .. 
their  houses,  gossiping  and 
: idly  eating  the  insects  alive.  As 
though  shewing  peanuts,  they 
would  strip  off  the  wings  and 


lage  where  I live:  bayawak  (a 
large,  iguana-like  lizard):  dog 
in  one  guise  or  another;  fruit 
bat;  and,  of  course,  that  ubiqui- 
tous national  favourite,  baluL 
Balut  are  hawked  in  the  streets 
of  almost  any  town:  hard- 
boiled  duck  eggs  which  have 
been  fertilised  and  in  which 
the  embryonic  chick’s  tiny 
beak  and  little  folded  wings 
are  well  defined  but  still 
soft  Eaten  warm  with  salt 
they  are  superb  as  well  as 
nutritious. 

Hus  time,  though,  my  trav- 
els took  me  some  hundreds  of 
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legs  and  pop  the  body  Into  their  j miles  to  the  north,  to  the  late 


mouths. 

The  day  inevitably  came 
when  I was  hospitably  offered 
. a locust  It  was  partly  a tribute 
to  public  school  food  that  I was 
able  to  eat  it  with  stoical  pa- 
nache. but  rally  partly.  I was 
curious,  and  that  helped.  The 
taste  was  faintly  greenish  and 
suety,  and  I remember  being 
anxious  to  chew  It  all  at  once 
before  my  tongue  oould  detect 
any  tiny  movements  of  protest- 
ing mandible  or  pulsing 
abdomen. 

The  tradition  of  eating  in  a 
spirit  of  curiosity  exists  even 
in  Britain.  Eminent  Victorian 
naturalists  such  as  fhank 
Buckland  and  Vincent  Holt  did 
it  all  the  time.  Buckland  ate 
anything;  including  exotic  zoo- 
logical specimens,  and  was  the 
one  who  wrote  “A  roast  field 
mouse— not  a house  mouse — 
is  a splendid  bonne  bouche  for 
a hungry  bey.  It  eats  like  a 
lark.”  Holt’s  excellent  book 
Why  Not  Eat  Insects?  (London. 
1885)  was  fall  of  satisfying 
dishes  which  any  Briton  with 
access  to  a garden  oould  pre- 
pare, such  as  Boiled  Neck  of 
Mutton  with  Wireworm  Sauce 
and  Moths  on  Toast 

Some  years  ago  a reception 
was  held  at  I think,  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  at 
which  cocktail  sandwiches 
spread  with  Holt’s  woodlouse 
paste  recipe  were  served.  "Bet- 
ter than  shrimp,”  was  the 
widespread  verdict;  and  oce 

might  think  a taste  for  it  would 
catch  cm  if  only  woodUce  were 
conveniently  available  by  the 
pint  like  winkles.  Wake  up, 
Salisbury's. . 

I thought  about  all  this  on 
my  most  recent  spell  in  the 
Philippines,  which  remains 
my  favourite  country  bar  none 
partly  because  it  offers  novel 
experiences  of  every  conceiv- 
able kind  withhigh  good  hu- 
mour. Among  these  are  gastro- 
nomic  pleasures  and 
challenges  which  leave  one 
lost  in  admiration  at  human 
ingsnuity  and  discrimination. 
Discrimination,  because  the 
recipes  often  rely  on  a 
palate  tuned  to  tine  shades 
of  flavour  that  elude  the 
untrained. 

The-  supremacist  reputation 


Ferdinand  Marcos’s  home  ter- 
ritory of  Hocos  Norte.  1 remem- 
bered Libya  as  soon  as  I en- 
countered ptnaluksong  hipon 
or  "Jumping  salad”.  The  hipon 
are  tiny  live  shrimp  which 
leap  and  squirm  on  the  plate.  I 
was  told  they  could  be  subdued 
with  a squeeze  of  lime  juice, 
but  this  seemed  only  to  pro- 
voke mine.  Maybe  the  juice 
stung  their  eyes. 

The  taste  is  wonderful,  quite 
unknown  to  people  who  have 
never  eaten  seafood  which  has 
not  been  locked  in  ice  since  it 
died- They  do  twitch  a little  in 
the  mouth:  the  effect  is  not  un- 
like the  crackling  sherbet 
(Space  Dust  and  Moon  Rocks) 
British  children  could  buy  a 
few  years  ago. 

When  you  eat  jumping  salad 
it  is  easy  to  believe  in  sympa- 
thetic magiC,  which  rr[fliwK 
that  the  soul  or  essence  of  the 
victim  passes  into  the  de- 
vourer — the  theory  which 
once  gave  us  larks’ tongue 
pate.  It  made  me  feel  sprightly 
for  hours  afterwards.  Don’t  be 
tempted  to  dust  the  shrimp, 
however  lightly,  with  black 
pepper:  it  overpowers  them.  A 
judicious  drop  or  two  of  fresh 
ginger  juice  adds  bite. 

like  any  other  civilised 
people.  Filipinos  make  a firm 
distinction  between  pet  and 

pot  Times  would  have  to  be 

hard  indeed  before  old  Rover 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
Dog  dishes  are  often  referred 
togenericallyasasoseta.  This 
is  a felicitous  pun  on  the  Span- 
ish word  for  lily  (azucena),  that 
deathly  plant  introduced  for 
their  cemeteries  by  the  Philip- 
pines’ first  colonisers.  But  in 
TagaJog  aso  is  dog,  while  cena 
is  Spanish  for  supper;  so  with  a 
small  triumphal  act  of  seman- 
tics, an  indigenous  eastern 
dish  flowers  to  outrage  the 
European  invader. 

Up  in  northern  Luzon  one 
can  eat  a satisfactory  array  of 
dog  recipes,  though  In  the 
town  ofBaguio  the  meatis 
often  sold  from  door  to  door 
.already  butchered,  and  gastro- 
nomes will  tell  you  it’s  impor- 
tant to  know  the  breed  you’re 
cooking,  as  well  as  its  age,  and 
vary  your  recipe  accordingly . 
This  is  where  a discriminating 
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nphily  have  tended  to 
bludgeon  ns  into  thinking  that 
testes  become  cruder  the  far- 
ther one  gets  from  Europe.  Yet 
it  is  not  just  Basque  chefs who 

can  identify  from  a beef  stew 
the  exact  pasture  where  the 
animal  grazed.  Tea  experts 
from  Darjeeling  to  Japan  will 
often  identify  a source  of  water 
from  taste  alone.  Similarly,  I 
discovered,  a feaster  in  the 
mountain  provinces  of  the 

imrtiiemPhiltoines  can  tell 

to  the  nearest  day  how  long  a 


lovers  wdl  know;  whether  the 
dish's  lead  character  was  a dog 
or  a bitch,  specially  one  on 
heat  Of  course  puppies,  like 
veaL  need  Wand  and  delicate  . 
cooking. 

Filipinos,  like  the  people  of 
many  other  nations,  generally 
Mil  their  animals  by  cutting 
ihefr  throats  and  keeping  the 
blood  as  a separate  ingredient 
One  reason  for  this  may  be  that 
bloodless  meat  tastes  less  ma- 
lansa — an  impossible  word  to 
translate  since  English  doesn't 


be  described  as  tasting  ma- 
lansa.  It’s  interesting  to  dis- 
cover a sensory  perception 
that  is  simply  not  recognised 
by  one’s  own  culture.  Bearing 
this  in  mind  (for  Filipinos  con- 
sider malansa  unpleasant), 
there  are  half  a dozen  common 
ways  of  cooking  dog — other 
than  straight  roasting  over  an 
open  fire — and  plenty  of 
regional  variations.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  most 
rural  Filipino  cookery  is  of  the 
I “open  fire”  rather  than  the 
"oven"  type,  which  gives  a dis- 
, tractive  flavour. 

Kalderetang  aso  (caldera,  of 
course,  is  Spanish  for  caul- 
dron): A classic  dog  dish.  Gar- 
lic and  anions  are  fried  in  coco- 
nut oU  until  brown,  and 
reserved.  The  meat  (chopped 
Chinese  style,  with  the  bones) 
is  fried  in  toe  same  oil  until 
tender,  then  the  onions  and 
gariic  are  put  back  in  and  a 
cupful  of  soy  sauce  added. 
When  that  has  bubbled  and 
seethed  enough,  any  or  all  of 
the  following  can  be  added: 
tomato  ketchup,  peanut  but- 
ter. margarine,  peppercorns, 
chili,  pickles,  potatoes,  car- 
rots. The  ketchup  and  marga- 
rine give  a debased  aihd  over- 
sweet taste  and  may  safely  be 
omitted.  The  peanut  butter  im- 
parts a slightly  Indonesian  fla- 
vour. To  this  is  added  a bottle 
of  San  Miguel  beer  — one 
bottle  per  dog— and  the  whole 
thing  allowed  to  stew  gently  for 
an  hour.  A fancy  ososeno 
might  even  include  pineapple 


chunks.  Adobong  aso  (adobo 
being  Spanish  for  pickling 
sauce):  This  gets  rid  of  any  ma- 
lansa flavour  by  a different 
method. 

Here  the  meat  is  boiled  first 
in  coconut  vinegar  and  soy 
sauce.  It  can  be  embellished 
Into  adobong  aso  sa  gala  by 
adding  turmeric  and  fresh 
ginger  and  then  coconut  milk 
at  the  end.  Depending  on  the 
quality  of  the  dog,  the  flavour 
emerges  rich  and  clear  and 
muttony.  Bulacan  dog:  In  Bula- 
can  Province  they  have  a 
method  of  boiUhg  the  meat 
with  tamarind,  on  ions  and 
garlic  to  achieve  a good,  sour. 
sinigang  flavour.  Then  the 
meat  is  patted  dry  and  fried  in 
plenty  of  oiL  It  is  served  with  a 
dip  made  of  soy  sauce,  chili 
and  ketchup.  This  is  delicious 
though  I cant  recommend  it 
for  cat  which  is  a dry  meat 
and  eas  ily  becomes  stringy 
and  floury  if  fried  as  well  as 
boiled. 

I am  now  In  a position  to 
promote  dog  done  alia 
Toscana,  which  I tried  out  in 
Italy  last  autumn  after  a hunts- 
man foolishly  shot  his  own 
hound.  I roasted  a ha  unch  in 
the  oven  with  olive  oil , garlic  i 
and  rosemary.  My  house  guest 
considered  it  a great  success. 
Sadly,  owing  to  the  lack  of  rose- 
mary and  olive  oil  in  the  Phil- 
ippine provinces  it  would  be 
hard  to  Introduce  this  taste . 
sensation  there.  I feel  some- 
thing very  good  might  also  be 
done  with  a stuffing  of  basil. 


in  its  earthenware  crock  sim- 
ply by  its  flavour. 

I had  long  since  tried  all  the 
old  party  favourites  in  the  vfl- 


tionarles  usually  give  some- 
thing like  “the  smell  of  fresh 
fish";  but  that’s  not  precisely 
it,  and  both  Osh  and  meat  may 
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prunes  and  lemon,  held 
together  with  mustard  flour. 
Certain  Italian  friends  affect 
horror — as  do  some  of  my 
Filipino  friends — but  this  is  a 
received  response  and  not 
based  on  experience.  (Hypo- 
critical, too.  since  dog  meat  is 
still  occasionally  smoked  in 
the  Italian  Alps).  It’s  the  old 
argument  of  tile  ayatollahs 
who  hadn't  read  a line  of 
Rushdie.  “Oh,  taste  and  see." 
is  the  reasonable  response. 

In  any  case,  cane  alia 
Toscana  suggests  a whole 
range  of  possibilities  using  ex- 
otic ingredients  but  in  a Euro- 
pean style.  I am  familiar  with 
adobong  sawa,  which  is  py- 
thon, and  am  eager  to  invent 
python  steaks  in  Trieste  fash- 
ion, with  white  wine  and  an- 
chovy fillets.  They  would  be 
fabulous.  But  alas,  it  is  an  idle 
dream.  The  most  one  could 
1 hope  for  here  in  Europe  would 
be  an  occasional  adder  stew 
with  shallots. 

The  Philippine  provinces 
also  have  some  unusual  culi- 
nary specialities  which,  for 
sheer  inventiveness,  are  a trib- 
ute to  the  human  spirit  There 
is  a dish  from  the  mountain 
provinces  that  requires  a 
chicken  to  be  plucked  before  it 
is  beaten  slowly  to  death  with 
spoons.  The  theory  runs  that 
the  beating  mobilises  subcuta- 
neous fat  as  well  as  breaking 
the  capillaries,  and  produces  a 
flushed,  creamy  texture. 

I have  to  report — regret- 
fully, in  view  of  the  bird's  pro- 
tracted demise — that  In  my 
case  it  was  all  for  nothing  since 
it  tasted  to  me  like  roast 
chicken  by  any  other  name.  i 
Evidently  my  palate  is  still  I 
poorly  educated.  I gather  the 
Ewondo  of  Cameroon  use  a 
similar  method  on  plump  dogs, 
which  are  tied  up  and  tender- 
ised  for  a day  with  small  canes 
before  they  are  cooked  in  a 
complicated  nine-hour  proce- 
dure. In  any  case,  readers 
wishing  to  try  for  themselves 
this  method  of  preparing  a 


chicken  are  urged  to  use  noth- 
ing heavier  than  one  of  these 
light  wooden  spoons  from  Hab- 
itat The  point  is  not  to  break 
any  bones. 

Also,  the  sensitive  are  ad- 
vised that  even  in  the  cheerful 
outdoor  context  of  tribal  cook- 
ery the  scene  is  not  without  its 
pitiful  aspects.  I suppose  the 
bird  might  be  given  an  anaes- 
thetic; yet  this  would  violate 
the  no-chemicals  rule. 

Also  from  the  north  is  pinik- 
pikan.  which  I have  yet  to  try. 
It.  too.  starts  with  a chicken 
being  beaten  to  death,  this  time 
with  its  clothes  on.  Once  dead, 
it  is  briefly  roast  in  its  feathers 
before  being  cut  up  and  cooked 
in  the  normal  fashion.  A tasty 
combination  is  for  it  to  be 
mixed  with  itag.  which  is  belly 
of  pork  dried  and  packed  in 
salt  in  earthenware  crocks 
until  it  becomes  maggoty. 

This,  when  cooked  with  the 
chastised  hen.  yields  a greeny- 
greyish  sauce  described  as 
“hearty".  The  sum  of  its  parts 
is  apparently  far  greater  than 
their  individual  promise. 

Buro  dishes,  a Pangasinan 
speciality . are  also  something  I 
have  never  eaten.  Buro  refers 
toa  way  of  pickling  in  brine. 
One  celebrated  version  starts 
with  a stew  of  pickled  vegeta- 
bles which  is  allowed  to  cool 
before  being  fed  to  a dog  that 
has  been  starvedfor  a couple 
of  days.  The  dog  wolfs  it  down 
and  after  an  interval,  someone 
gives  the  animal  a special  blow 
behind  the  ribs  with  the  edge 
of  the  hand  which  induces  im- 
mediate vomiting.  The  regur- 
gitated stew  is  caught  In  a 
bowl  re-cooked  with  addi- 
tional herbs  and  eaten.  The 
dog,  which  is  more  cross  than 
injured,  is  rewarded  with  a 
meal  which  this  time  it  is 
allowed  to  digest  completely. 

A friend  who  has  tried  this 
dish,  as  well  as  another  ver-  • 
skm  which  involves  ferment- 


ing fish  and  rice  in  a crock  for 
several  weeks,  says  burn  is 
something  you  need  to  acquire 
a taste  for.  Like  kimchi, . the 
Koreans'  pickled  vegetables. 
Yet  another  Pangasinan  dish 
involves  a goat  being  fed  as 
much  grass  as  it  will  eat  before 
it  is  killed  and  cooked  with  the 
grass  still  inside.  The  grass- 
filled  stomach  is  allegedly 
delicious. 

There  is  a range  of  papaitan 
dishes  from  Ilocos  (pair  means 
bitter)  which  have  percolated 
south  to  the  extent  that  one  cau 
find  workers'  restaurants  in 
Manila  specialising  in  them. 

A good  papaitan  will  present 
an  interesting  taste  to  a Euro- 
pean who  is  otherwise  accus- 
tomed to  bitterness  only  in 
tonic  water,  or  in  vegetables 
like  chicory.  It  is  well  worth 
frying  and  nothing  like  as  hit- 
ter as  it  sounds  —-far  less  so 
than  some  varieties  of  Italian 
salad  greens,  for  instance 

I RETURNED  from  my  trip 
up  north  to  my  home  vil- 
lage to  find  somebody's 
birthday  being  celebrated 
with  an  old  favourite  — a 
brilliant  campfire  version 
of  duck  a 1 'orange  called  polo- 
tin.  The  duck  islightly  spit- 
roasted  and  then  transferred 
to  a large  iron  saucepan,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a bed  of  the 
Chinese  fermented  black 
beans  which  come  in  tins.  A 
bottle  of  Sprite  is  added 
(though  Fan  to  is  equally  satis- 
factory) as  well  as  a Large  lump 
of  ice.  The  ice  slows  clown  the 
cooking — heat  control  is  al- 
ways a problem  with  an  open 
fire.  After  an  hour  or  so  the 
patotin  is  ready. 

Free  range  duck  is  delicious 
in  any  case;  but  what  makes 
this  dish  is  the  fizzy -dr  ink- 
sweetened  black  bean  sauce. 

It  used  to  be  obligatory  to 
end  a food  article  by  quoting 
the  18th-century  French  law- 


yer and  gastronome.  Brillat- 
Savariiv.  "fJis-mut  ce  que  tu 
manges,  etjcie  dirui  ce  quetu 
(Tell  me  what  you  eat  and 
TU  tell  you  what  you  are).  1 
haven’t  the  least  idea  what  he 
meant.  What  kind  of  judgment 
was  he  threatening  to  make?  A 
class  one?  Racial?  Nationalis- 
tic? Economic?  Religious?  Or 
merely  implying  a confident 
assertion  or  his  own  bon  gout ? 

However,  if  he  meant  “You 
are  a curious  traveller,  soon  to 
be  dead  and  happy  to  try  any- 
thing once"  one  might  allow 
the  old  fra  ud  some  points.  The 
only  form  of  abuse  I remember 
without  pleasure  from  my 
schooldays  isgastvonomic.lt  is 
a retu  inder  that  we  come  from 
a culture  which  thought  noth- 
ing ot  giving  Spam  fritters  to 
impressionable  children.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves  to  put  our 
cast-iron  digestions  to  bet- 
ter ii^.  and  abandon  taboo  in 
favour  of  new  taste 
experiences. 

Any  visitor  to  Manila  wish- 
ing to  do  the  same  might  make 
a good  start  by  dining  at  Patio 
Mequeni,  a restaurant  near  Re- 
medies Circle  in  Malate.  Noth- 
ing too  outrageous,  but  an  in- 
teresting range  of  regional 
Filipino  dishes. 

Tlie  deep-fried  mole  crickets 
to  nibble  with  a cold  San  Mi- 
guel -as  one  waits  for  tlie  main 
course  are  highly  recom- 
mended, and  would  have  made 
Vincent  Holt's  evening.  They 
rustle  agreeably  on  the  plate, 
but  are  stil]  squidgy  and  pearv 
utty  inside. 

Dog-fanciers,  on  tlie  other 
hand.  will  have  to  ask  around, 
since  the  restaurants  they  are 
looking  for  tend  to  lie  outside 
touristy  areas.  If  you  find  a 
taxi-driver  who  pretends  not  to 
understand,  you  can  convince 
him  by  telling  him  you’re  look- 
ing for  aw-aw  (rhymes  with 
bow-wow).  You  can't  get 
clearer  than  that. 
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Tm  not  interested  in  what  cannot  be  done.  Tm  interested  in  what  can  be  done' . . . the  can-do  admiral  at  Camp  Mitchell  in  Rota,  Spain,  in  1995 


Admiral  Jeremy  Boorda 


Leader  from  the  front 


Mi 


DMIRAL  Jeremy 
’Mike"  Boorda, 
Commander  of 
the  United  States 
Navy,  took  his 
town  life  on 
Thursday,  at  the  age  of  57, 
just  when  it  appeared  to  have 
reached  its  zenith.  He  had 
capped  an  extraordinary  mili- 
tary career  with  the  highest 
office  attainable,  had  been 
hailed  as  saviour  of  the 
Navy's  good  name  after  a 
sleazy  sex  scandal  and  settled 
back — everyone  assumed 
happily  — in  America  after 
half-a -lifetime’s  voyaging. 

But  then  he  took  himself  to 
the  edge  of  that  life,  on  a gar- 
den bench  at  home  on  a rainy 
afternoon  in  southeast  Wash- 
ington, and  hurled  himself 
over  it  with  a shot  to  the  chest 
from  his  son-in-law’s  .38 
handgun. 

The  surface  motive  for 
Boorda's  suicide  appears  to 
place  him  among  the  last  vic- 
tims of  the  Vietnam  war  two 
reporters  from  Newsweek 
were  due  at  his  home  that 
afternoon,  the  magazine  hav- 
ing reportedly  found  out  that 
he  had  carried  with  him  a 
secret  since  his  war  in  Viet- 
nam. He  had  worn,  until  last 
year,  two  “V-pins"  — valour 
insignia  — upon  his  copious 
ribbons  erf  decoration,  which 
were  not  backed  up  by  his 
service  record.  The  V is  only 
meant  to  accompany  medals 
if  the  serviceman  is  "exposed 
to  personal  hazard  due  to 
direct  hostile  action".  In  a sui- 
cide note,  the  admiral  Is  said 
to  have  pleaded  that  it  was 
"an  honest  mistake"  but  was 
convinced  no  one  would  be- 
lieve him. 

Those  who  knew  Boorda 
talk  about  a deeper  doubt,  a 
trauma  that  can  haunt  people 
who  climb  from  a humble  ori- 
gin, through  the  ranks  to  the 
peaks,  as  Boorda  did.  He  was 
the  only  man  to  start  as  a 
common  and  reach 

the  top.  “Maybe  they  look 
into  themselves  harder  than 
most  people,"  said  one  repor- 
ter who  knew  him  well. 

There  was  another  cruel 
twist  to  Admiral  Boorda's 
death  concerning  a news- 
paper — this  newspaper. 

The  last  years  of  Boorda's 
career  were  marked  by  his  in- 
sistence that  the  US  take  a 
robust  line  and  intervene  mil- 
itarily in  the  carnage  of 

Bosnia-Herzegovina.  This 
opinion  became  the  admiral's 
anthem,  and  both  isolated  and 


vindicated  him  within  a Pen- 
tagon which  was  stubbornly 
resistant  to  intervention.  Ad- 
miral Boorda's  line,  in  a 
secret  meeting  with  a senator 
in  spring  1993,  was:  ‘Tm  not 
interested  in  what  cannot  be 
done.  Tm  interested  in  what 
can  be  done."  He  had  formu- 
lated this  view  during  his 
time  as  Commander  of  Nato 
South,  baaed  In  Naples,  from 
where  he  was  much  more 
deeply  involved  in  Bosnia's 
crisis  than  has  been  officially 
admitted. 

Boorda  had  agreed — after 
detailed  negotiation  — to  give 
the  Guardian  his  first  full  in- 
terview on  what  he  had  advo- 
cated for  Bosnia,  where  he 
saw  the  Pentagon  going 
wrong  and  bow  he  believed 
the  slaughter  could  have  been 
stopped  soon  after  its  incep- 
tion. The  interview  was  due 
for  the  first  week  in  June  and 
was  to  conclude  a Guardian 
series,  Bosnia:  The  Secret 
War. 

The  admiral  had  asked  for 
an  outline  memo  about  the 
areas  we  wished  to  cover, 
which  included  highly  contro- 
versial themes,  had  agreed  to 
speak  out  despite  his  position 
and  had  set  the  date  the  day 
before  his  suicide. 

But  we  are  left  only  with 
the  anecdotes  that  were  to  ac- 
company the  interview,  the 
secret  story  of  Boorda's  bold, 
sometimes  reckless,  heresy 
against  the  caution  which 
straitjacketed  the  West  in  its 
response  to  the  war. 

In  spring  1993,  Senator  Joe 
Biden  of  the  foreign  relations 
committee  and  his  then  advi- 
sor James  Rubin  had  been  on 
a visit  to  Bosnia  and  Croatia. 
They  were  on  their  way  home 
when  an  invitation  came 
from  Naples,  from  the  com- 
mander of  Nato  South.  “Why 
not?"  said  Rubin.  “Let's  go 
and  have  some  pasta  with  the 
admiral  In  Naples." 

“Admiral  Boorda,"  recalls 
one  of  the  team,  "said  his  line: 
Tm  not  interested  in  what 
cannot  be  done,  Tm  interested 
in  what  can  be  done’.' ' And  he 
proceeded  to  lay  out  exactly 
how  he  would  end  the  war  by 
force.  “ *We  put  a division 
there,  a division  there',  stuff 
like  that,"  recalls  Rubin.  Sen- 
ator Biden  was  anxious  to  let 
President  Clinton  know  that 
“he  may  have  a lot  of  nocan- 
do  generals  in  Washington 
but  he  had  a can-do  admiral 
in  Naples". 

Boorda  became  far  more 


Boorda’s  involvement 
in  Bosnia  included 
personal  flights  over 
the  ravaged  territory. 
On  one  occasion  he 
was  so  incensed  by 
what  he  saw  that  he 
ordered  his  pilot  to 
buzz  the  Bosnian  Serb 
‘capital’ of  Pate,  flying 
so  low  that  the  blast 
from  the  aircraft 
smashed  the  windows 
in  the  main  street 


emeshed  in  Bosnia's  war  than 
was  publicly  admitted,  or  was 
permitted  by  the  strictures  of 
his  command.  He  became  a 
close  friend  and  comrade-in- 
arms  with  the  General  Phi- 
lippe Moriilon  of  France,  UN 
Commander  in  Sarajevo  and  a 
convert  to  interventionism 
after  his  celebrated  entry  into 
beselged  Srebrenica.  Moril- 
lon  reveals  that  the  two  men 
opened  up  a strictly  “unoffi- 
cial" channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  UN  and 
Nato,  which  even  involved  the 
admiral  dispatching  teams  of 
US  Marines  covertly  into  Sa- 
rajevo. It  was  he  who  ordered 
the  first  Nato  air  strikes, 
against  Gorazde,  in  April 
1994. 

More  dramatically,  the  ad- 
miral's involvement  extended 
to  his  taking  personal  flights 
over  the  ravaged  territory. 
These  sorties  were  unofficial 
unheralded,  regarded  by  some 
colleagues  as  reckless  but  ut- 
terly characteristic. 

On  one  occasion  early  in 
1993,  he  saw  from  the  cockpit 
of  an  F-14  the  grim  fruits  of  a 
Serbian  "ethnic  cleansing” 
spree:  burning  villages  and 
deportees  on  the  move.  Hie 
admiral  was  so  incensed  that 
he  ordered  his  pilot.  Com- 
mander John  Stu£0  ebeam 
(call  sign  “Boomer”)  to  fly 
down  and  buzz  the  Bosnian 
Serb  “capital"  of  Pale  from  a 
terrifyingly  low  altitude  — so 
low  that  the  blast  from  the  air- 
craft smashed  every  window 


in  Pale’s  main  street  His  ac- 
count recalls  that  the  plane 
flew  at  500  feet  but  one  of  his 
colleagues  later  let  on  that 
this  was  "well  below  500  feet 
— more  like  100!" 

Boorda  was  promoted  to  the 
Washington  position  of  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  He  con- 
tinued to  connive  with  Morii- 
lon, who  visited  him  more 
than  10  times,  and  to  push  for 
intervention  in  Bosnia.  His 
idea  was  a precursor  to  that 
which,  in  the  event  propelled 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
1995:  to  get  UN  troops  out  of 
Serbian-held  territory  and  of 
harm’s  way.  and  to  mount 
serious,  damaging  air  strikes 
which  would  cripple  the  Ser- 
bian war  machine  and  bomb 
them  to  the  negotiating  table. 


HIS  can-do  ap- 
proach to  Bos- 
nia led  the  ad- 
miral Into  head- 
on  confront- 
ation with  tbe 
British  — there  was  a show- 
down at  a United  Nations 
lunch  in  New  York.  The  admi- 
ral was  telling  the  US  Ambas- 
sador to  the  UN,  Madeleine 
Albright,  her  French  counter- 
part and  British  Ambassador 
Sir  David  Hannay,  how  Un- 
profor  troops  — many-of  them 
British  — could  be  deployed 
in  Bosnia  in  a way  that  would 
not  restrict  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can air  power,  which  could 
then  come  in  and  finish  off  the 
war.  Sir  David  objected.  Bay- 


ing that  be  didn't  think  the 
admiral  would  consider  put- 
ting American  soldiers  at 
such  risk.  'Tm.  offended,  "said 
Boorda,  "if  you  think  that  I 
care  any  less  about  the  lives  of 
British  soldiers  than  Ameri- 
cans." "Hannay  clammed  up 
pretty  fast"  a fellow  guest 
observed. 

Admiral  Boorda  was  short 
(5ft  4ins),  Jewish,  clever,  gre- 
garious. astute  and  knew  his 
own  mind.  He  was  hardly  the 
Platonic  role-model  for  the 
man  to  command  the  most 
WASP-ish  and  hereditary  of 
the  US  armed  services. 

From  a Ukranian  immi- 
grant family  settled  In  Indi- 
ana, Jeremy  Boorda  dropped 
out  of  high  school  at  16  and 
lied  about  his  age  in  order  to 
join  the  Navy.  He  liked  to 
mimic  the  currently  vogue- 
Ish  PC  parlance  and  joke 
about  being  “vertically 
challenged". 

He  bad  married  Bettie 
Moran  of  Norman,  Oklahoma, 
and  acquired  four  children, 
one  of  them  handicapped,  be- 
fore'he  went  anywhere  near 
officer  training  college.  Based 
in  California,  he  was  consid- 
ering leaving  the  service  for 
family  reasons  when  his  supe- 
rior, Squadron  Chief  George 
Eventing,  selected  him  to  be- 
come what  the  Navy  calls  a 
“Mustang",  a seaman 
specially  earmarked  for  the 
officer  corps.  Boorda  was  as- 
signed to  a scheme  called,  fit- 
tingly, the  "Seaman  to  Admi- 


ral Program”,  and  became  a 
young  lieutenant,  a weapons 
officer  on  the  John  Earl 
destroyer. 

Everding  lost  track  of  his 
protegee,  but  on  finding  him 
again  as  Admiral  Boorda,  in  a 
tearful  reunion,  said:  “Don't 
you  dare  screw  this  up, 
Boorda."  It  had  taken  Jeremy 
'‘Mike”  Boorda  22  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  two  of  his 
three  sons  and  a daughter-in- 
law  had  become  naval  offi- 
cers, ami  the  admiral  himself 
graduated  from  the  Vietnam 
war  to  Nato  South  Command 
in  Naples,  a hugely  popular 
"leader  from  the  front". 

When  Boorda  moved  from 
Naples  to  take  over  the  Navy 
in  April  1994,  it  was  in  no 
small  measure  because  he  had 
been  well  clear  of  the  ser- 
vice’s worst-ever  public  scan- 
dal, the  socalled  Tailhook 
case.  The  affair  involved  an 
alleged  orgy  of  sexual  har- 
rassment  during  a Navy  con- 
vention in  Nevada,  with  a 
constellation  of  senior  officers 
present. 

Boorda  was  now  in  com- 
mand of  600.000  men  and  an 
annual  budget  of  $78  billion. 
But  it  was  sexual  harassment 
that  continued  to  be  a theme 
dogging  Boorda's  command, 
including  the  “retirement"  of 
another  admiral  after  callous 
remarks  about  the  rape  of  a 
1 3-year-old  Japanese  girl  by 
US  seamen.  "Each  Infraction 
or  miscue,  and  we  have  had 
plenty  lately,  detracts  from  us 
and  demeans  our  service.” 
said  Boorda. 

Admiral  Boorda's  leader- 
ship of  the  Navy  had  come 
under  attack  in  recent  weeks 
from  stalwart  opponents  of 
political  correctness  who  felt 
that  he  was  buckling  under  to 
political  pressure  to  deliver 
up  long-serving  senior  naval 
officers  as  a result  of  what 
this  week's  Navy  Times  calls 
"overblown"  sex  scandals. 

Tbe  admiral  salutes  when 
sailors  snap  to  attention  as  he 
passes  by  but  inside  — he  had 
confided  — he  is  thinking: 

"Oh,  relax,  for  God’s  sakes.” 

A sailor  is  preseated  to  his 
chief  and  sal's:  “Sir.  you’re  an 
inspiration  to  me."  "Oh,  for 
heaven’s  sakes."  retorts  the 
admiral,  ‘Tm  just  an  old 
sailor." 


Ed  Vufliatny 


Admiral  Jeremy  Boorda.  bom 
November  26.  1936:  died.  May  16, 
1998 


Face  to  Faith 


Gap  that  needs  a bridge 


Elena  Lapp  In 


| OR  some  time  after  toe 

|“  assassination  of  the  Is- 
I raeli  Prime  Minister  Yit- 
zhak Rabin,  some  religious 
Jews  felt  uncomfortable  wear- 
ing a yarmulka  In  public 
spaces,  for  fear  of  being  associ- 
ated with  the  extreme  right. 
The  polarisation  between  the 
religious  and  secular  segments 
— painfiiHy  highlightpH  hy  the 
national  trauma  of  Rabin's  vio- 
lent death  — is  not  a uniquely 
Israeli  phenomenon  but  ap- 
plies to  Jewish  communities 
In  the  diaspora  as  well . Are 
there  two  mutually  exclusive 
Jewish  worlds? 

This  split  between  the  reli- 
gious and  the  secular  was  the 
topic  of  the  Jacob  Sonntag  Me- 
morial Lecture  given  in  Lon- 
don this  week  by  Professor 
Aviezer  Ravitzky.  a leading  Is- 
raeli philosopher  and  political 


thinker.  Ravitzky,  an  orthodox 
Jew,  is  also  one  of  the  most 
prominent  representatives  of 
the  moderate  religious  peace 
camp  in  Israel.  He  votes  (Is- 
raeli) Labour,  has  participated 
in  many  Peace  Now  demon- 
strations and  supports  secular 
causes  which  are  anathema  to 
most  religious  Jews.  . 

Is  there  a link  between  our 
religious  beliefs  (or  lack  of 
them)  and  political  affiliation? 
There  seems  an  underlying 
prejudice  to  favour  of  assum- 
ing that  orthodox  Jews  are 
more  likely  to  support  conser- 
vative causes.  However,  Judg- 
ing by  the  political  perfor- 
mance of  the  British  Chief 

Rabbis,  past  and  present  the 
boundaries  are  blurred  to  say 
the  least  While  tbe  former 
Chief  Rabbi  Lord  Jacoboviis 
could  be  seen  as  a supporter  of 
the  Tory  establishment  in  this 
country,  he  is  also  a fervent 
believer  in  trading  terr  itory 


for  real  peace  in  the  Middle 
East — a rightwinger  here  and 
a leftwinger  as  far  as  Israel  is 
concerned.  Chief  Rabbi  Jona- 
than Sacks,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  more  adequately  be  de- 
scribed as  a cautious  sup- 
porter ofLabour  causes  in 
Britain  and  a not-so-cautlous 
supporter  of  right  wing  reli- 
gious interests  m IsraeL 
Professor  Bernard  Wasser- 
stein,  chairing  thelecture, 
pointed  out  that  Sacks  had 
chosen  to  attend  a different  lec- 
ture that  night,  given  by  Rabbi 
Nachum  Rabinovitch,  who  is 
identified  with  West  Bank  set- 
tlers— ie,  Jewish  fundamen- 
talist groups.  Ravitzky  light- 
ened this  remark  by 
suggesting  that  he  and  Rabino- 
vitch ought  to  switch  places. 
But  he  also  pointed  out  that 
the  two  a ucliences  do  not  speak 
the  same  language.  Their  polit- 
ical goals  are  different  because 
their  way  of  interpreting  and 


understanding  history  is  dif- 
ferent One  side  uses  prophetic 
and  messianic  discourse,  the 
other  thinks  in  terms  of  social 
and  economic  factors. 

In  1948,  three  years  after  the 
Holocaust  the  two  sides  could 
reach  a compromise,  finding  a 
common  denominator  — the 
State  of  IsraeL  This  common 
denominator  was  a false  one. 
Ravitzky  says:  each  side  felt 
the  other  would  weaken  and 
disappear.  The  secular  be- 
lieved orthodoxy  would  give  in 
to  secularism;  the  orthodox 
were  convinced  secularism, 
being  spiritually  empty,  would 

be  conquered  by  the  need  to 
return  to  religious  roots. 

Yet  the  dichotomy  has 
grown  and  each  side  has  be- 
come stronger.  The  religious 
have  gained  political  power, 
secular  groups  have  strength- 
ened and  diversified.  Neither 
side  fully  understands  the 
other’s  concept  erf  "normalcy”. 
As  long  as  the  gap  remains  so 
profound  there  is  little  hope  for 
compromise. 

Judaism  is  not  a belief  sys- 
tem which  would  naturally 
predispose  one  towards  con- 
servatism. Jews  have  always 
been  associated  with  political 


reform.  Political  conservatism 
would  find  the  traditional  Jew- 
ish quest  for  freedom  problem- 
atic and  subversive. 

The  right  and  left  wing  in 
Israel  is  defined  mainly  in 
terms  of  being  for  or  agn  Inst 
territorial  compromise.  But 
religious  belief  and  political  af- 
filiation are  a matter  of  free 


choice.  Therefore,  it  is  of  Little 
Importance  whether  the  per- 
son occupying  tbe  office  of  the 
Chief  Rabbi  is  a conservative 
or  A socialist,  whether  he  is 
aligned  with  the  peace  camp  in 
Israel.  Rabin  was  killed,  in 
part,  because  of  tbe  unre- 
strained verbal  fanaticism  of 
tbe  ultra-orthodox  right  Dur- 
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Weekend  birthdays 


IT'S  ALWAYS  a happy  birth- 
day for  the  Holy  Father.  Of  . 
course.  John  Paul  XX,  76 
today,  is  convinced  his  des- 
tiny is  to  bring  Mother 
Church  through  the  swamp  of 
20th-century  “Indtfferentism" 
(the  liberal  heresy  that  It 
'doesn’t  matter  what  you  be- 
lieve) safely  into  the  third  mil- 
lennium. That’s,  whyihe  bul- 
lets of  the  assassin  Agca 
missed,  and  are  now  in  the 
shrines  of  Our  Lady  , of  Fatima 
in  Portugal  and  at  Czesto- 
chowa in  Poland.  Another  - 
year  ticked  off  may  edge  the 
Vicar" of  Christ  closer,  to  the 
Lord  but  to  a sense  he’s  closer 
than  anybody  as  it  is.  So  what 
Is  there  tolook  forward  to?  If 
you  can't  err  to  serious  magts-' 
terial  matters  , there  can  be 
little  frisson  to  the  prospect  of 
taking  op  y our  post  tion  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  — where  the  last  shall 
be  first  and  the  first  shall  be 
first  tod  (despite  what  Dante 
thought  about  Popes),  for  .. 
otherwise  people  might  feel 
God  was  not  as  firmly  behind 
bis  Church  as  he  should  be. 

The  trouble  is  that  running 
a tight  theological  ship  these 
days  is  a thankless  task.  Tou 
can  define  the  parameters  of 
orthdoxy  more  rigidly.  But 
tradition  already  did  that  If 
only  people  could  rediscover 
the  truth  as  something  young 
and  fresh  and  about  to  Bower 
— instead  of  being  old  and 
faded  and  inflexible:  the  free- 
dom of  certainty  is  just  one  of 
those  hopeless  notions.  There 
are  some  pluses.  The  Splen- 
dour Of  Truth  and  the  Cate- 
chism sell  well,  local  difficul- 
ties to  a few  recalcitrant 
dioceses  in  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land and  the  US  notwith- 
standing. Liverpool  will  be  a 
doddle  to  straighten  out.  And 
the  next  Pope  (when  time  is  - 
up)  will  be  even  more  conser- 
vative, since  the  conclave  car- 
dinals are  mostly  handpicked 
men.  Not  women  at  least  That 
nonsense  has  been  stamped 
on.  Women  are  quite  influen- 
tial enough — congenial,  bril- 
liant humble  and  full  of  fun. 
Like  Christ  women  resist 
power — making  women  run 
the  Church  too  would  be  a 
rampant  waste  of  their  en- 
ergy. At  least  that's  clear. 


Today ’s  other  birthdays: 
Holly  Aird,  actress.  27:  Sir 
Richard  Body,  Conservative 
MP,  69;  John  Bruton,  Irish 
Taoiseach,  49;  Caroline 
Charles,  fashion  designer,  54; 
Perry  Como,  singer,  84;  Sir 
Patrick  Comxack,  Conserva- 
tive MP.  57;  Rodger  Davis, 
golfer,  4%  Graham  DiDey, 
cricketer,  37;  Prof  Sir 
Anthony  Epstein,  patholo- 
gist 75;  Brian  Fletcher, 
jockey,  49;  Prof  Geoffrey 
Hall,  nuclear  scientist  former 
director,  Brighton  Polytech- 


nic, 68;  Lord  Hartwell,  for- 
mer editor-in-chief.  Daffy  and 
Sunday  Telegraph,  85;  Kefth 
HellaweU,  Chief  Constahle, 
West  Yorkshire,  54;  Prof  Ce- 
lia Hoyles,  mntKAmftHriflTi, 

50;  David  Jamieson,  Labour 
MP,  49;  Malcolm  Langahr.as- 
tronomer,  55;  Miriam  Mar- 
golyes,  actress,  55;  Yannick 
Noah,  tennis  player,.  36;  Peter 
Ryan,  national  director, 
Police  Training,  62;  Lord  St 
John  afFawsley,  chairman. 
Royal  Fine  Art  Commission, 
67;  Jacques  Santer,  president 
European  Commission,  59; 
Walter  Sisal  n.  South  African 
nationalist  83;  Norbert 
“Nobby”  Stite,  former  foot- 
baller, 54;  Rich  Wakeman, 
rock  keyboard  player  and 
composer,  47;  Toyah  Wilcox, 
singer  and  actress,  38;  Charles 
Wlntonr,  editor  and  journal- 
ist 79. 


Tomorrow 's  birthdays: - 
Prof  John  BalL~math0mati- 
cian,  48;  Candice  Bergen,  ac- 
tress and.  photo-journalist  50; 
John  Bradbury,  violinist  52; 
Francis  Cornish,  British. 
Trade  Commissioner.  Hong 
Kong,  54;  Dr  Edward  de 
Bono,  lateral  thinker,  63; 
Dame  Aim  Ebsworth,  High 
Court  judge,  59;  Nora  JBphron, 
screenwriter  and  director,-  55; 
James  Fox,  actor.  57!;  Prof 
Gillian  Gehringj  Head  cf 
Physics,  Sheffield  University, 
55;  Mama  Hookey,  Prof  of  - 
Divinity,  65;  Baroness  Hyl- 
ton-Foster, patron,  British 
Red  Cross  Society,  88;  Helen 
Jackson.  Labour  MP,  57; 
David  Jacobs,  broadcaster, 

70;  Grace  Jones,  rock  singer, 
actress,  44;  Robert  Kilroy- 
Silk,  broadcaster,  54;  Roger 
Laughton,  direetorof  broad- 
casting and  entertainment, 
United  News  and  Media,  54; 
John  Lyons,  former  general 
secretary,  Electrical  Power 
Engineers’  Association,  70; 
Diana  Maddock,  Liberal 
Democrat  MP,  51;  Michael 
McGowan.  Labour  MEP,  55; 
Paul  Mariarty,  actor,  50;  Dr 
Max  Perntz,  OM,  CH.  Nobel 
laureate,  molecular  biologist 
82;  Pete  Townshend.  guitar- 
ist singer,  poetry  editor,  51; 
Stephen  Varcoe,  baritone,  47; 
Sandy  Wilson,  composer  and 
playwright  72;  Victoria 
Wood,  comedienne.  43- 


LetterS 


Roy  Pennington  writes; 

Your  obituaries  page  has  al- 
ways been  a learning  experi- 
ence: a varied  mixture  of  the 
famous,  infamous  and  un- 
knowns. However,  to  devote 
so  much  space  to  a bullfighter 
(obituary,  May  10)  plus  a gory 
photo  cf  him  displaying  his 
bloody  trophies  was  an  insult 
The  sycophantic  eulogy  was 
littered  with  the  italicised  jar- 
gon of  this  blood-sport;  just 
like  Hemingway,  this  is  done 
simply  to  elevate  it  to  a 
pseudo-intellectual  and 
romantic  status. 

The  final  insult  is  to  trans- 
late “corrida"  as  "taming  [sic] 
and  killing  a bull":  to  de- 
scribe animal  torture  as  a 
kind  of  training  and  educa- 
tion is  appalling. 


Betty  Smithers  writes: 

Fifty  years  ago  this  summer  I 
obtained  my  first  teaching 
post  at  Canterbury  College  of 
Art.  It  was  there  that  I first 
met  Robert  Paine  ( obituary. 
May  2)  — a dashingly  hand- 
some man  who  cut  a stylish 
figure  in  his  Tattershall  check 
shirts,  leather-elbowed  Har- 
ris tweed  jackets  and  cordu- 
roy trousers. 

I was  in  the  college's  design 
school  whereas  Robert  Mr 
Paine  to  me  then,  was  head  of 
the  school  of  architecture 
which  he  founded.  We  only 
met  in  the  staffroom  but  his 
form  idable  personality  was 
obvious.  Although  I was  in 
awe  of  him,  he  was  always 
very  kind  to  me  — a new  col- 
league half  his  age. 


He  raised  money  for  his  de- 
partment by  raffling  pieces  <rf 
work  made  by  his  students. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  offer- 
ing a small  bedside  cabinet  in 
typically  “Britain  Can  Make 
It"  style;  chunky  and  simple. 
The  raffle  tickets  cost  just  6d 
(2.5p)  each,  and  I won.  This 
piece  of  furniture  has  lived 
with  various  members  of  my 
family  through  the  years, 
showing  its  age  with  many 
layers  of  different  coloured 
paints.  My 'daughter  now  has 
.it  and  while  it  is  around  it  will 
always  bring  Robert  and  his 
influence  to  mind. 


Death  Notices* 


CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Vara  Ivy  May.  passed 


away  Mocalully  aqod  nlnoty^eipht  at 
i-™”  T“~’'  Cowl.  Cfc— * ' 


James  T> 
14m 


js  Tarty  Ca 
May  Sadly 
grandchild 


■■ 

roydon  on  Tuasday 


missed  by  har  daughter 


Mary,  jranddilfaisn  and  groat  granorfut- 
dren.  Tha  Funeral  win  be  hoM  at  St  Marta 


ChuTch-JjBgwrtB  Part  Rd.  London  NW1  on 
Fhday  2«th  May  al  1.00pm  Flowara  to 
Shakwspaara  Lid.  67  Cscn-go  Straw.  Croy- 
don. Surrey. 


«■  I.SO.JSorwjtomlsl 
asday  14m 
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WonMJjonaJ  Manefteaiar).  On  Xua^r  .w. 
I J996  Funeral  aid  May  St  John  a Far- 


ish  Church.  Blackpool  at  1 1Spm.  Donations 
“ Enquiries  O 


lor  Si  Annas  Hospice 
Hollow  oil  A Sons  Tal  012S3  3S56C3. 


In  Memoriam 


remwvierod  *im  love.  Sheeleh  and  family. 


Births 


*****  10  the  birth 


■I? telephone 


0171  713 


[ 0171  7ia  412S. 


tog  many  memorial  services, 
numerous  speeches  were  mode 
by  those  who  could  have  done 
more  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
violence  from  spreading. 
Today,  two  weeks  before  the 
Israeli  election,  one  would 
have  wished  to  see  a much 
more  mixed  audience  come  to 
listen  to  a lecture  on  secular- 


religious  .polarisation.  If  it  was 
possible  to  reach  a modus  vir 
vendi  after  the  Holocaust,  per- 
haps this  time  of  crisis  and 
national  trauma  for  the  Jew- 
ish people  could  trigger  an- 
other compromise. 


Elena  Lappln  Is  editor  of  the 
Jewish  Quarterly 
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Euro-vision  hits  right  note 
assavers  look  to  future 


Mark  Milner  and 

Teresa  Hunter 


SAVERS  and  borrow- 
ers could  push  Brit- 
ain towards  a single 
European  currency 
ahead  of  the  political  agenda  if 
the  UK  decides  to  opt  out  of  the 
euro  in  1999. 

Financial  institutions  are 
gearing  up  to  meet  demands 
for  euro-denom  mated  savings 
accounts,  bank  accounts,  en- 
dowment policies,  loans  and 
credit  cards,  which  they  be- 
lieve will  be  triggered  by  even 
a limited  alignment  of  Euro- 
pean currencies. 

Foreign  currency  accounts 
and  loans  are  already  avail- 
able. but  have  failed  to  cap- 
ture the  public  imagination. 
However, 
institutions 

demand  for  *We  couh 
eurofacili-  *1,^ 
ties  will  be  «■©  Stage 
significant,  _ _ 

if  it  becomes  ©State  ag 

SSSSor  quote  hoi 
2S3Jt“  prices  in  1 

creasingly 
travel  and 

work  abroad.  Bradford  & 
Bingley  diief  executive  said: 
“Whether  Britain  joins  a 
single  currency  immediately 
or  not,  we  are  preparing  to 
run  dual  systems  for  savings 
and  loans. 

“We  believe  there  will  be  a 
big  demand,  particularly  for 
euro  savings  accounts — and 
that  demand  will  be  on  a com- 
pletely different  scale  from 
anything  we  have  seen  before. 

"If  the  euro  becomes  a 
stronger  currency  than  ster- 
ling, savers  will  look  to  itfor 
stability — even  if  foe  interest 
rates  are  lower." 

David  Kern,  group  chief 
economist  at  NatWest,  expects 
savings  rates  to  fell  anyway 
after  foe  introduction  of  a 


We  could  reach 
the  stage  where 
estate  agents 
quote  house 
prices  in  euros’ 


single  European  currency.  He 
said:  "If  all  things  remain 
equal,  interest  rates  will  be 
lower.  Mortgage  and  savings 
rates  should  come  down  be- 
cause of  greater  stability.  One 
knock-on  effect  is  that  the 
housing  market  will  be  less 
bubbly  because  of  a steady 
environment" 

A Legal  & General  spokes- 
man said  insurance  compa- 
nies would  be  quick  to  res- 
pond to  any  demand  for  Euro- 
based  long-term  savings 
accounts.  He  said:  "It  is  poss- 
ible that  as  pressure  for  the 
UK  to  join  a single  currency 
builds,  home  buyers  may 
want  to  take  out  euro-endow- 
ments, because  they  believe 
that  ultimately  that  is  what 
their  25-year  contract  will  be- 
I come."  Cheltenham  & 

Gloucester 
chief  executive 

I reach 

whore  lieveseuro- 

wiivrv  mortgages 

ante  could  prove 

c,ua  popular  with 

UK  borrowers, 
if  they  have 

ernrntt’  lower  interest 

SUf-OS  rates  in  line 

BMBHI  with  the  5 per 

cent  currently 
charged  on  deutsebmark 
mortgages. 

But  he  warned  that  consum- 
ers were  completely  unpre- 
pared for  foe  complexities 
ahead.  He  said;  "We  could 
reach  foe  stage  where  estate 
agents  start  to  quote  house 
prices  in  euros  for  people  who 
wish  to  takeout  euro  mort-  • 
gages.  Home  buying  is  already 
a horrendously  complicated 
affair.  This  oould  turn  it  into  a 
nightmare." 

Halifax  assistant  general 
manager  Gary  Marsh  ac- 
cepted that  if  there  was  a big 
demand  for  euro  savings  ac- 
counts institutions  would 
seek  to  match  them  with  mort- 
gages. He  said:  “Our  main 
concern  would  be  security.  If 


A 
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teiiKteiinw 
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it  came  to  repossession  we 
might  be  left  with  a depreciat- 
ing sterling  asset  secured 
against  a loan  denominated  in 
an  appreciating  currency." 

British  home  buyers  can  al- 
ready purchase  their  proper- 
ties using,  for  example,  yen, 
marks  or  even  ecu-denomi- 


nated  mortgages.  But  foe 
prospect  of  lower  Interest 
rates  is  counterbalanced  by 
foe  risk  of  higher  capital 
repayments  if  the  pound  falls 
against  foe  mortgage 
currency. 

That  however,  will  change 
If  and  when  Britain  does  sign 


up  for  the  single  European 
currency.  According  to  the 
timetable  for  monetary  union 
laid  down  by  foe  European 
Monetary  Institute  (EMD  — 
the  European  Union's  puta- 
tive oentral  bank— the  first 
stage  should  take  place  on  Jan- 
uary I,  1999.  At  that  point 


Railtrack  sale  sparks  war  of  Sids  and  stags 


fanWtffe 


BUYING  shares  in  Rail- 
track  was  the  easy 
part  Knowing  what  to 
do  with  them  once 
dealing  starts  an  Monday  will 
separate  the  stags  from  the 
Sids. 

More  than  650,000 private 
investors  appliedfor  Rail- 
track  shares  in  a public  offer 
that  was  almost  three  times 
subscribed.  As  a result  the 
partly  paid  shares  are  ex- 
pected to  openataprice  of 
between  210pand  215p  com- 
pared with  the  l90p  that  pri- 
vate investors  paid. 

The  popularity  of  the  £1.9 . 
billion  Railtrack  sell-off  com- 


pares  favourably  with  foe 
1 million  people  who  applied 
for  the  £4  billion  sales  of  the 
power  generating  company 
shares  last  year.  However, 
brokers  remain  divided  on 
whether  Railtrack  Investors 
should  make  a quick  killing  or 
seek  long-term  gains. 

With  the  Government  allo- 
cating up  to  half  of  the  issue  to 
private  investors,  institu- 
tional investors  will  be  keen  to 
mop  up  as  many  Railtrack 
shares  as  possible  in  foe  first 
couple  of  days,  when  shares 
are  likely  to  continue  trading 
at  a premium. 

But  Matthew  Orr,  a director 
of  private  client  stockbroker 
Ttmnc&Co,  warns  investors 
not  to  hesitate  if  they  intend  to 


take  their  profits  early.  “If 
you  are  going  in  to  stag,  then 
stay  a stag,”  he  says.  "If  you 
have  decided  in  advance  what 
price  you  want  foe  shares  to 
achieve,  and  they  hit  that  tar- 
get on  day  one,  then  take  your 
profits.” 

Mr  Orr  is  ad  vising  clients  to 
take  a longer-term  view.  Out 
of  pre-privatisation  profits, 
Railtrack  is  using  £69  million 
to  pay  ajuicy  dividend  in  Oc- 
tober of  17 .8p  a share  before 
tax,  and  analysts  calculate 
that  the  company  is  likely  to 
provide  afirst-year  yield  of  14 
percent 

The  Railtrack  share  price  is 
expected  to  take  a h it  in  Octo- 
ber when  some  investors 
pocket  the  plum  dividend  and 


I depart,  but  Mr  Orr  believes 
I Railtrack  can  follow  the  suc- 
cess of  one  of  foe  first  priva- 
tised companies,  BAA,  and 
continue  to  offer  shareholder 
value  by  profiting  from  its 
, property  portfolio, 

EVEN  foe  threat  of  a 

tougher  regulatory 

regime  under  a Labour 
government  does  not 
puncture  Mr  Orris  optimism. 
“The  stock  market  hates  un- 
certainty,” he  says,  “but  as  a 
general  election  approaches, 
and  Labour's  policies  unfold, 
much  of  that  uncertainty  will 
be  dispelled." 

Eric  Ha  thorn,  research  di- 
rector at  stockbroker  Hender- 
son Crossthwaite,  is  much 


less  sanguine  about  the  effect 
of  tighter  regulation  on 
dividends. 

He  says:  "A  Labour  govern- 
ment would  be  stuck  with  the 
existing  regulatory  formula 
for  a few  years,  but  they  will 
be  keen  to  beef  up  foe  regula- 
tor’s other  powers. 

“Since  Rail  track’s  biggest 
source  of  profit  will  come  from 
cutting  costs,  a Labour  gov- 
ernment will  be  watching  like 
hawks  to  makasure  foe  com- 
pany does  not  boost  dividends 
at  foe  expense  of  safety.” 

Mr  Hathom  points  to  foe 
experience  of  British  Gas  in- 
vestors this  week  as  an  exam-  , 
pie  ofhow  a ton  gh  regulator 
can  wipe  out  gains  made  on  1 

the  issue  price.  He  says:  "The  , 


Railtrack  issue  has  been 
dressed  up  for  foe  oven  and 
may  be  profitable  for  those 
who  want  to  stag  it  But  from  a 
long-term  view,  I have  yet  to 
be  convinced." 

Investors  planning  to  hold 
their  shares  at  least  until  Oc- 
tober have  until  June  28  to 
transfer  their  Railtrack 
shares  into  a general  or 
single-company  Pep.  Pep  man- 
ager Reyker  Securities,  which 
launched  a series  ofPeps  to 
coincide  with  previous  priva- 
tisation issues,  says  investors 
should  ensure  that  their  Pep 
managers  have  foe  necessary 
administration  systems  to 
cope  with  partly  paid  shares 
where  instalments  are  due  in 
subsequent  years. 


High-street  sales 
feel  Tessa  pinch 


countries  will  irrevocably 
lock  their  exchange  rates — 
which  means  that  the  relative 
values  of  the  currencies  in- 
volved will  not  be  allowed  to 
change. 

But  while  that  will  allow  fi- 
nancial markets,  banks  .md 
companies  10  use  foe  euro  in 
pricing  business  deals,  con- 
tracts and  when  drawing  up 
their  accounts,  it  will  stHl  be 
some  time  before  the  euro  ap- 
pears in  banknote  or  coin 
form.  The  EMI  suggests  this 
will  happen  not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  locking 
of  exchange  rates,  which  could 
put  it  in  2002.  with  a six-month 
period  when  national  cur- 
rency and  euro  notes  circulate 
side  by  side. 

As  the  Bank  of  England 
recently  noted:  “Whether  foe 
UK  is  in  or  out.  we  believe  that 
the  focus  of  preparations  now 
and  In  the  immediate  fixture 
should  be  on  wholesale  finan- 
cial activity.  Issues  relating  to 
retail  activity,  which  would 
only  be  relevant  if  the  UK 
were  to  become  a participant 
are  less  immediately 
pressing." 

The  British  Bankers* 
Association  sees  cash  ma- 
chines as  one  of  the  biggest 
obstacles  in  the  changeover  to 
a single  currency.  Although  • 
the  transfer  to  the  euro  may  be 
a gradual  process,  cash  ma-  I 

chines  are  likely  to  issue  ster- 
ling right  up  until  January 
2002  for  technical  reasons. 

Cash  dispensers  will  have  to 
be  fitted  with  new  software 
and  components  as  a part  of  a 
£38  million  operation.  The 
coat  of  printing  and  mailing 
cheques  and  Information 
booklets  is  expected  to 
amount  to  £174  million. 

lii  a report  on  the  implica- 
tions of  a single  currency,  foe 
Association  for  Payment 
Clearing  Services  (Apacs)  said 
that  cards  which  carry  a 
cheque  guarantee  limit  in 
sterling  would  probably  be 
valid  for  up  to  two  years  after 
foe  introduction  of  foe  euro. 
Apacs  assumes  that  credit  and 
casbcards  will  not  need  to  be 
re-issued  before  their  normal 
expiry  dates.  Banks  are  also 
expected  to  issue  euro-cur- 
rency cheques  designed  for 
use  after  January  1 2002. 

Moiwy  Guardian  is  edited  by 
Margaret  Hughes 


Nick  Pandya 

1 — IGURES  gleaned  from 
1—  this  month's  Bank  of  Eng- 
I land’s  inflation  report 
show  that  the  expected  boom 
in  retail  sales  failed  to  materi- 
alise because  51  percent  of 
funds  on  deposit  in  maturing 
Tessa  accounts  were  re-in- 
vested in  follow-up  Tessas. 

A further  20  percent  were 
deposited  in  other  savings  ac- 
counts with  only  20  per  cent 
paid  out  to  investors. 

The  news  comes  as  Tessa 
providers  step  up  their  en- 
deavours to  woo  savers  with 
bulging  balances  in  their  ma- 
turing Tessa  accounts. 

NatWest  has  launched  a 
new  Tessa  paying  an  attrac- 
tive 7.45  per  cent  fixed  for  five 
years.  Under  foe  terms  of  its 
new  account,  investors  will 
need  at  least  £5.000  from  their 
maturing  Tessa.  Interest  pay- 
outs. which  are  credited  quar- 
terly, will  return  a total  of 
£3.895  to  savers  investing  the 
full  £9,000  after  five  years — 
making  their  initial  invest- 
ment worth  £12,895. 

The  Bradford  & Bingley 
Building  Society  is  offering  a 
new  issue  Tessa  with  rate 
fixed  at  7-4  per  cent  for  the 
next  five  years.  The  society 


will  pay  interest  yearly,  turn- 
ing the  full  EM.UOii  investment 
into  £ I2.UbO  niter  five  years. 

Savers  keen  Su  inves:  in  a 
fixed-rate  Tessa  will  have  to 
move  fasi.  The  Bradford  & 
Bingley  says  ns  fixed-rate 
Tessa  is  only  available  for  a 
limited  period 

However,  savers  will  bene- 
fit from  pau-ingto  ponder 
whether  in rr- resar? 
likely  so  risv  •ih.v.v  7..'i  percent 
over  die  n>:-:i  fi  . ■=■  war-  Tes- 


sas with  I"  •? 


rmine  ! rates 


of  return' c '■>  be  vpi-rli 


havinv  if  iui  -i  rates  May  at 
current  J.?;'  •! > ■I'lirop  lower, 
during  the  ".lve-yvur  term. 

Alterrliei.il I in  annual  rate 
or  Inflation  10  2.-?  percent 
reported  this  week,  most  in- 
vestment analysts  are  agreed 
that  banks'  base  rare*  are 
likely  to  hover  around  th?  cur- 
rent lew  1 of  6 per  cent  this 
year  and  climb  in  1997.  with  an 
expected  rise  in  consumer 
spending  and  increased  fears 
of  inflation. 

But  the  gyrations  are  ex- 
pected to  be  less  dramatic  than 
in  the  recent  past.  Interest 
rates  are  not  expected  to  swing 
wildly . The  Government  pol- 
icy of  keeping  the  annuul  in- 
flation rate  below  2.5  percent 
will  not  allow  the  economy  to 
overheat  too  much. 
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Did  you  know  thjtt  to  receive  the  maximum  pension 
available,  you  would  typically  have  to  bt  a member  of  the 
same  company  pension  scheme  for  40  rears? 

Or  that  changing  your  job.  even  once,  could 
dramatically  reduce  your  pension?  So  that,  just  when  you 
have  more  rime  to  enjoy  life,  you  have  less  money. 

Topping  up  your  company  pension  with  an  Equitable 
Free-Standing  Additional  Voluntary  Contribution  Scheme 
can  help  bridge  the  gap. 

You  make  contributions  from  vour  gross  income,  with 
tax  relief  at  the  highesr  rate  you  pay. 

Remember  that  the  value  of  tax  relief  available  will 
depend  on  individual  circumstances,  and  ihai  current 
legislation  can  change  in  the  future. 

What’s  more,  we  don't  believe  in  paying  commission  to 
third  parries  for  the  introduction  of  new  business. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  by  post  and  by 
telephone  call  (09901  38  48  58,  or  return  the  coupon  below. 


Intonnaiion/advice  will  only  hr  given  an  Equiuhli-  group  product-*. 
Regulated  by  ihe  Personal  ImvMmem  Authority 
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The  Equitable  Life 

You  profit  from  our  principles 
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PENSIONS  BY 

PHONE 

24  hours  a dav 7 (lavs  a week Now  you  can  pick  up  the  phone  and  get 

pensions  information  or  advice  and  even  set  up  a plan,  quickly  and  without  fuss 

0345  6789  10 


March,  the  company  saw  its 
profits  rise  by  10  per  cent  to 
£806  mm  ion  despite  a small 
fail  in  sales  to  jost  under 
£335  billion.  The  dividend  for 
the  year  is  rising  from  15.45p 
last  time  to  23p. 

The  company  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  completing  the  sale  of 
three  power  stations  to  Han- 
son zn  a deal  worth 
£1.7  billion  and  which  will  see 
its  market  share  reduced  from 
32  per  cent  to  25  percent 

The  rfralrman,  John  Baker, 
said:  “National  Power  has  ex- 
perienced a turbulent  year." 
Bat  be  said  completion  of  the 
power  station  disposal  to  Han- 
son should  remove  uncertain- 
ties from  the  business. 
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Labour  renews  threat  of  windfall  tax  amid  charges  that  electricity  consumers  come  second  to  shareholders  Saturday  Notebook 

Power  investors  get  £1 .6bn 


Station  Beams 
Industrial  Editor 


ATIONAL  Power 
yesterday  stoked 
up  a new  row  over 
the  rich  rewards 

i still  on  offer  for 

shareholders  from  electricity 
privatisation  when  it  un- 
veiled Britain’s  biggest  corpo- 
rate hand-out  to  investors, 
with  a package  worth 
£1.6  billion. 

The  move  immediately 
prompted  Labour  to  renew  its 
threat  of  Imposing  a windfall 
tax  on  the  utilities,  amid 
charges  that  the  electricity 
sell-os' was  continuing  to 


Yorkshire  egos 
expand  as 
business  tykes 
get  together 


favour  shareholders  at  the  ex- 
pense of  consumers.  The 
Shadow  Chancellor.  Gordon 
Brown,  said:  “Not  only  should 
the  shareholders  benefit,  the 
British  public  as  a whole 
should  benefit  from  the  excess 
profits  of  the  privatised  utili- 
ties. Today's  news  makes  the 
case  for  Labour’s  windfall  levy 
to  pay  for  a comprehensive 
package  to  alleviate 
unemployment” 

The  Shadow  Industry  Secre- 
tary. Margaret  Beckett  also 
renewed  her  call  for  a radical 
overhaul  of  the  privatised  util- 
ities to  ensure  “that  they  are 
not  exploiting  customers  to 
reward  senior  executives  and 
shareholders”. 


Her  call  came  on  the  day 
that  a right-wing  think  tank, 
the  Adam  Smith  Institute, 
tried  to  mount  a defence  of 
electricity  privatisation  but 
admitted  that  the  sell-off  had 
been  unduly  slanted  towards 
the  interests  of  management 
and  shareholders  to  the  detri- 
ment of  customers. 

National  Power  said  it  was 
to  give  its  shareholders  a 
special  dividend  worth 
£1.1  billion  on  top  ofa49  per 
cent  increase  in  annual  divi- 
dends costing  £200  million. 
With  big  institutions  able  to 
get  a tax  break  on  the  special 
£i-a-share  payout,  the  hand- 
out is  worth  £1 .6  billion. 

The  widely  forecast  move 


follows  the  Government’s  de- 
cision to  stamp  oh  the  compa- 
ny's ambitions  to  take  over 
the  regional  electricity  com- 
pany Southern  Electric.  The 
Monopolies  Commission  had 
given  the  green  light  to 
National  Power's  £2.5  billion 
bid  and  a similar  bid  by  its 
smaller  rival.  PowerGen,  for 
Midlands  Electricity. 

The  Trade  Secretary.  Ian 
Lang,  argued  three  weeks  ago 
that  allowing  the  generators 
to  buy  regional  supply  compa- 
nies would  represent  an  unac- 
ceptable level  of  vertical  inte- 
gration in  the  power  industry 
that  could  damage  competi- 
tion and  hurt  consumers. 

Although  PowerGen  has  at- 
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(TTH  two  tonnes  of  food 
and  a huge  sigh  of 
Yorkshire  self-satisfaction, 
England's  largest  county 
celebrated  business 
togetherness  yesterday. 

At  Hare  wood  House  near 
Leeds,  in  the  company  of 
speakers  Lech  Walesa, 
Angus  Deayton  (right,  with 
NatWest  Jazz  Band)  and  ex- 
Taoisach  Albert  Reynolds, 
1.7 10  chief  executives  and 
board  members,  all  from 
Yorkshire  companies, 
logged  up  millions  in  deals. 

“Yorkshire  is  a vibrant 
and  diverse  business  com- 
munity,” said  Mike  Firth, 
chairman  of  Yorkshire 
Foods  and  promoter  of  the 
Yorkshire  Business 
Conference. 

One  revelation  was  the 
Yorkshire  connection  (via 
her  husband)  of  Chinese 
writer  Yung  Chang,  author 
of  the  best-seller  Wild 
Swans. 

Jeremy  Walker  of  the 
Government’s  regional 
office  said  they  would  soon 
“discover  the  remains  of  the 
world’s  earliest  man  here, 
probably  dug  up  by  York- 
shire Water”. 
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Hinchliffe  attacks  DTI 
threat  to  ban  him 


Tony  May 


STEPHEN  Hinchliffe.  the 
45-year-old  chief  of  Fa- 
cia, which  claims  to  be 
Britain's  second-largest  pri- 
vate retailer  with  sales  of 
£250  million,  850  stores  and 
8,500  employees,  could  be 
banned  from  being  a director. 

The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry  is  seeking  to  dis- 
qualify Sheffield-based  Mr 
Hinchliffe,  who  last  night  said 
allegations  against  him  were 
unfounded  and  he  was  confi- 
dent of  clearing  his  name. 

Mr  Hinchliffe  has  built  up 
Facia  over  two  years  by  ac- 
quiring some  of  the  UK's  best- 
known  brand  names,  includ- 
ing Sock  Shop,  Red  or  Dead, 
Saxone,  Freeman  Hardy  Wil- 
lis. Salisbury’s  and  Mayfair 
Trunks.  The  group’s  last  ac- 
quisition was  in  March  when 
it  bought  a chain  of  Bata  shoe 
shops  in  Germany. 

While  the  DTI  move  relates 
to  the  collapse,  soon  after  he 
sold  it,  of  a company  called 
Boxgrey,  Mr  Hinchliffe  would 


not  be  able  to  continue  at  Fa- 
cia if  he  were  struck  off. 

The  DTI  said  that  it  had  ap- 
plied to  the  courts  for  an 
order  under  section  6 of  the 
Company  Director’s  Disquali- 
fication Act  1986,  against  Mr 
Hinchliffe  and  Christopher 
Harrison,  both  former  direc- 
tors of  Boxgrey.  The  hearing 
will  be  in  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne  on  August  1. 

Mr  Hinchliffe  said  last 
night  that  Boxgrey,  formerly 
a maker  of  tormis  courts 
called  En-tout-cas,  went  into 
liquidation  two  years  ago  and 
was  a subsidiary  of  a holding 
company  which  be  sold  prior 
to  liquidation. 

‘7  did  not  have  executive 
responsibility  for  the  group 
and  was  not  responsible  for 
placing  it  in  liquidation.”  he 
said. 

’7  was  only  provided  with 
brief  details  of  the  allegations 
against  me  on  May  9 in  the 
form  of  a one-page  letter.’’ 

Mr  Hinchliffe  added  that  he 
had  submitted  a dossier 
“which,  in  the  view  of  myself 
and  my  lawyers,  substantially 


unrifirmiTifis  all  the  allega- 
tions that  have  been  made 
against  me.” 

He  said  the  DTI  had  made 
its  move  despite  his  request 
that  it  take  more  time  to  con- 
sider matters.  He  hit  out  at 
“unbalanced  reporting"  of 
his  affairs  and  said  he  had 
already  begun  proceedings 
against  some  newspapers. 

Mr  Hinchliffe  is  also  under 
threat  of  legal  proceedings 
from  Companies  House  if  Fa- 
cia’s accounts  for  the  year  to 
the  end  of  January  1995  are 
not  filed  by  July  1. 

A spokesman  for  Mr  Hlncb- 
liffe  saw  no  reason  why  the 
accounts  would  not  be  filed 
in  time  and  said  Facia  had 
“liaised  regularly  with  the 
relevant  officers  in  Compa- 
nies House  regarding  the  de- 
lay in  filing  the  outstanding 
accounts”. 

Facia  accounts  for  the 
period  up  to  January  1995 
mostly  predate  its  ambitious 
expansion.  Accounts  for  the 
period  covering  its  meteoric 
rise  are  well  in  hand,  the 
spokesman  said. 


Copper  crash  baffles  experts 


PATRICK  DONOVAN,  TONY  MAY  and 
OWEN  BOWCOTT  chart  the  panic  as 
big  dealers  unload  ‘long’  positions 


COPPER  prices  crashed 
by  up  to  5 per  cent  on  the 
London  Metal  Exchange 
yesterday,  with  traders  panic- 
selling  on  persistent  rumours 
that  some  of  the  market’s  big- 
gest dealers  bad  decided  to  un- 
wind “long”  positions. 

The  headlong  plunge  saw 
the  benchmark  price  of  copper 
fall  by  more  than  $140  (£93)  a 
tonne.  But  prices  eased  up 
towards  the  end  of  the  trading 
session,  to  close  down  $128  at 
$2,515  a tonne. 

One  leading  US  source  said: 
“I’ve  never  seen  prices  go 
down  like  this."  Others  added 
that  they  were  increasingly 
confused  by  “very  strange” 
patterns  in  trading.  An  econo- 
mist added  that  the  price  fall 
was  “much  larger  than  nor- 
mal trading  movements”. 

Dealers  were  speculating 
that  leading  Japanese  player 
Sumitomo  was  foremost 
among  traders  looking  to  un- 
load long  positions  and  that 
Jasuo  Hamanaka,  one  of  the 
most  influential  players  in  the 


global  copper  market,  had 
been  moved  to  a new  job 
within  this  organisation, 
which  means  that  he  no  longer 
has  a direct  trading  function. 

This  could  affect  several 
leading  UK  players  which  are 
understood  to  have  formed 
dose  trading  relationships 
with  Sumitomo  through  Mr 
Hamanaka 

It  is  thought  that  he  is  being 
“rotated”  within  the  com- 
pany. Under  this  common 
Japanese  practice,  designed  to 
broaden  the  experience  of  key 
staff,  jobs  are  swapped 
around. 

In  this  case  Mr  Hamanaka 
would  become  the  assistant 
managing  director  of  non-fer- 
rous metals  from  June  1.  in- 
stead of  being  general  man- 
ager. The  company  was 
yesterday  unavailable  for 
comment 

Traders  said  there  were 
rumours  that  George  Soros, 
who  made  billions  when  the 
pound  was  forced  out  of  the 
ERM  on  Black  Wednesday, 


September  1992.  was  involved, 
but  others  cautioned  that  the 
market  often  conjured  up  “a 
big  name”  to  big 

movements. 

Analysts  warned  that  the 
market  now  looked  so  unset- 
tled that  it  remained  very  vul- 
nerable to  further  falls  next 
week. 

• In  a separate  move,  be- 
lieved to  be  connected  to  a 
United  Kingdom  financial  in- 
vestigation into  international 
commodities  trading,  Guern- 
sey police  this  week  confirmed 
that  30  officers  had  taken  part 
in  a series  of  raids  on  offices  in 
the  island. 

“Early  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing [May  u],  Guernsey  police 
officers  attended  two  commer- 
cial premises  and  one  private 
residence  situated  in  St  Peter 
Port,"  a spokesman 
confirmed. 

“Search  warrants  had  been 
issued  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  [Fraud 
Investigations,  Bailiwick  of 
Guernsey]  Law  1991.  This  was 
as  a result  of  an  ongoing  inves- 
tigation being  undertaken 
both  locally  and  internation- 
ally into  an  alleged  serious 
and  complex  fraud,"  he  said. 

There  were  no  arrests  but 
dossiers  were  taken  away. 


News  in  brief 


Ford  reverses  to 
£21 3m  UK  loss 

The  British  arm  of  Ford 
reported  a 1995  loss  of  £213  mil- 
lion on  turnover  of  £6.4  billion. 
In  die  previous  year,  Ford  of 
Britain  logged  a profit  of  £25  mil- 
lion. on  turnover  cf  £55  billion. 
Ford  blamed  adverse  currency 
exchange  rates  and  the  costs  of 
launching  three  new  models  — 
the  Fiesta,  the  revised  Escort 
and  the  Galaxy. 

. Although  Ford  would  not 
comment  on  progress  in  the  first 
quarter  cf 1996.  it  said  that  the 
vehicle  market  continued  to  be 
flat  Last  year,  135  million  cars 
were  sold  in  the  UK  with  Ford 
accounting  fcr  410.722 — 21.3  per 
cent  of  the  market 

Davies  praises  Emu 

Monetary  union  held  out  the 
prospect  of  economic  stability, 
a fully  functioning  single  mar- 
ket and  lower  costs  for 
businesses  and  individuals, 
Howard  Davies,  deputy  gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  of  England, 
said  yesterday. 

In  a speech  in  Germany.  Mr 
Davies  was  markedly  warmer 
about  file  goal  of  a single  cur- 
rency than  is  the  Bank’s  Gov- 
ernor, Eddie  George,  who  has 
adopted  an  increasingly  scep- 
tical approach  in  recent 
months. 

Mr  Davies  said  the  benefits 
of  a single  currency  could  be 
“considerable”,  adding  that 
there  might  be  a "significant 
economic  gain’’  from  lower 
transaction  costs.  “More  im- 
portant though,  is  the  poten- 
tial benefit  from  increased  cer- 
tainty and  stability.”  be  said. 

US  trade  gap  grows 

A steep  rise  in  the  US  trade 
deficit  for  March  intensified 
pressure  on  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration yesterday  to 
adopt  a tough  line  in  its  trade 
dispute  with  China.  The  US 
trade  deficit  rose  27.1  per  cent 
to  S8.9  billion,  higher  than 
anticipated. 

Imports  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices reached  a record 
S77.7  billion.  So  far  this  year, 
the  US  deficit  in  goods  and  ser- 
vices is  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $103  billion,  as  against 
last  year’s Slll.5  billion. 

BAA  buys  duty  frees 

Airport  operator  BAA  has  en- 
hanced its  retailing  position 
with  the  £130  million  pur- 
chase or  the  duty  free  busi- 
ness of  retailer  Allders.  which 
consists  of  110  airport  and  84 
cruise  ship  shops. 

Allders  said  the  disposal 
would  remove  the  uncer- 
tainty over  duty  free  sales  and 
allow  it  to  concentrate  on  its 
department  stores.  Last  year 
the  duty  free  operation  gener- 
ated sales  of  ££518  million  and 
profit  of  £12  million. 


Exchange  chief 
to  give  Sids  a say 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 


PLANS  to  shake  up  the 
structure  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change  by  giving  private 
client  brokers  their  first  direct 
say  in  running  the  market 
will  be  unveiled  today  by  its 
chairman,  John  Kemp- Welch. 

In  a speech  in  Manchester 
he  will  disclose  that  he  is  look- 
ing to  set  up  a special  steering 
committee  to  concentrate  on 
private  client  business.  Mr 
Kemp- Welch  is  also  expected 
to  reaffirm  the  importance  of 
share- buying  by  individuals 
to  the  City,  pointing  out  that 
this  market  now  accounts  for 
six  out  of  every  ten  share 
deals  struck  tn  London. 

The  decision  to  form  the 
committee  will  be  seen  as  part 
or  the  Exchange’s  response  to 
the  Treasury-backed  "Wein- 
berg Committee”  which  was 
set  up  to  look  at  ways  of  revi- 
talising public  interest  in 
share  ownership. 

This  committee  is  due  to 
present  its  findings  next 


month  after  a year-long  ex- 
amination of  every  aspect  of 
the  private  client  market 

Its  conclusion  will  repre- 
sent the  most  exhaustive  reas- 
sessment of  private  owner- 
ship of  equities  since  Mrs 
Thatcher  launched  Britain's 
privatisation  programme 
with  the  pledge  to  create  a 
‘‘shareowning  democracy”. 

In  his  speech,  Mr  Kemp- 
Welch  will  promise  to  exam- 
ine all  aspects  of  the  Ex- 
change's work  and  the  prices 
it  charges. 

“We  have  a common  inter- 
est in  seeing  the  number  of 
Investors  grow  and  I expect 
the  Weinberg  report  to  help 
stimulate  public  debate”,  he 
will  tell  his  audience. 

Although  Mr  Kemp- Welch 
is  expected  to  refer  to  the  pur- 
suit of  a replacement  for  for- 
mer chief  executive.  Michael 
Lawrence — who  was  sacked 
by  the  Exchange  earlier  this 
year — he  will  give  no  clue  as 
to  when  the  post  will  be  filled. 
It  Is  understood  that  the  Ex- 
change is  likely  to  opt  for  an 
external  candidate. 


Court  defeat  spells  larger  settlement 
bill  for  Lloyd’s  in  battle  with  Names 


THE  distressed  Lloyd’s  of 
London  insurance  mar- 
ket faces  the  prospect  of 
being  forced  to  sweeten  fur- 
ther its  £3.1  billion  settle- 
ment offer  to  Names,  or  in- 
vestors, after  losing  a test 
case  yesterday. 

The  High  Court  ruled  that 
Lloyd's  did  not  have  the 
right  to  lay  its  hands  on 
cash  compensation  which 
litigating  Names  have  been 
awarded  in  a number  of 
legal  battles. 

Its  decision  means 
Lloyd's  will  not  be  able  to 
use  about  £300  million  of 
funds,  currently  held  in  es- 
crow accounts  following 
court  judgments  dating 
back  to  1992.  which 
awarded  Names  cash  com- 
pensation against  under- 
writing syndicates. 

This  setback  comes  as  US 
investors  are  increasingly 
confident  that  they  will  be 
able  to  challenge  any  at- 
tempt by  Lloyd’s  to  force 
them  to  contribute  towards 
about  £9  billion  of  losses 
which  the  market  has  in- 
curred In  recent  years. 
Lloyd's  admitted  that  yes- 
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terday’s  decision  was  a 
“disappointment”  but  said 
it  planned  to  appeal  against 
the  judgment  and  denied 
that  the  ruling  would  mean 
any  rethink  of  its  out-of- 
court  settlement  package. 

Lloyd’s  chairman,  David 
Rowland,  had  earlier  told 
the  court  that  it  was  crucial 
to  the  market's  reconstruc- 
tion plan  that  litigation 
monies  shoald  be  available. 

Alan  Porter,  chairman  of 
the  Devonshire  Names 
Action  Group  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee  hand- 
ling the  litigation  for  inves- 
tors. said:  '“The  judgment 
has  exposed  Lloyd’s  prac- 
tice of  riding  roughshod 
over  legal  rights.” 

Under  the  recovery  plan, 
wh  ich  will  be  pnt  to  a vote  of  | 
Names  In  July,  the  court 
proceeds  have  been  ear- 
marked to  help  finance 
some  £800  million  of  debt 
credits  to  Investors.  Lloyd's 
appeal  Is  un  likely  to  be 
heard  before  that  deadline. 

Christopher  Stockwell. 
chairman  of  the  Lloyd’s 
Names  Associations'  Work- 
ing Party,  said  he  expected 
to  see  a substantial  im- 
provement to  the  overall 
settlement  offer. 


Adam  Smith  Institute- 
displayed  a fine  sense  of 
timing  yesterday.  Just  as 
the  free-market  think  tank,  in 
a general  paeon  of  praise  for 
electricity  privatisation, 
grudgingly  admitted  thattha 
exercise  was  slightly  skewed 

In  faunnr/ifshiirphnlflpry  flp<1 

managers — what  happened? 
Up  popped  National  Power 
with  a £1.3  billion  handout  to 
investors. 

National  Power's  special 
dividend,  perhaps  the  biggest 
in  British  corporate  history, 
is  rubbing  salt  in  the  wounds . 
cf  those  who  feel  the  price  at 
which  the  industry  was  sold 
was  far  too  low.  Yesterday’s  - 
pay-out  is  the  equivalent  of  al- 
most a third  of  the  price  at 
which  shareholders  were 
allowed  to  buy  into  the  com-  . 
pany  in  the  first  place.  - 

TO  add  insult  to  irqury,  tax 
breaks  for  big  institutions  will 
mean  the  value  of  the  divi- 
dend package  will  climbto 
£1.6  billion. 

Predictably,  the  pay-out  has 
reignited  the  political  row 
over  just  bow  much  money 
Britain’s  utilities  should  be 
allowed  to  earn.  Gordon 
Brown,  the  shadow  chancel- 
lor, was  quick  to  see  National 
Power’s  move  as  justifying  a 
windfall  tax  on  the  industry. 
The  company  may  not  be  too  * 
unhappy  about  the  immediate 
political  fall-out  It  can  hardly 
have  been  happy  with  Trade, 
and  Industry  secretary  Ian 
Lang’s  reftisal  to  allow  itto 
buy  a regional  electricity 
company. 

Amid  the  politicking  one 
thing  stands  out  UK  electric- 
ity privatisation  was,  at  best 
a botch  and,  at  worst  a cynical 
attempt  to  flog  valuable  assets 
on  the  cheap  ahead  of  the  1992 
election. 

Insufficient  thought  was 
given  to  creating  competition 
among  the' generators,  a con- 
tinuing headache  far  the  regu- 
lator  and  the  Government  . 
Lax  price  controls  allowed  the 
power  companies  to  push  up 
profits  from  £2.6  billion  in  1991 
to  £5.5  billion  last  year, 
although  sales  rose  by  only  £4 
billion  in  that  time.  By  con- 
trast customers  have  seen 
their  bills  foil  by  a relatively 
meagre  10  per  cent 
The  Adam  Smith  Institute 
may  see  the  whole  exercise  as 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Yes  indeed.  An  exam- 
ple of  how  not  to  do  It 


tlan  af financial  marketvar^ 
diets  as  "implacableandpiti- 
less”,  butthey  may  also  feel 
that  there  is  a lot  more  to  life 
than  the  role  Mr  Tietmeyer 
has  chosen  for  them — that  of 
the  watchdog  of  the  Maas- 
tricht criteria  for  monetary 
unions  ’ 

..  For  file  Bundesbank,  the 

nntimi  that  the  financial  mar. 

kets  will  impose  oh  Europe's" 
politicians  the  economic  reali- 
ties associated  with  Us  view  of 
monetary  union  is  no  doubt 
attractive.  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  however,  whether  they 
are  reajlythat  well  suited  to . 
the  job. 

Politicians  and  central 
bankers  are  well  aware  of  the 
power  of  markets.  That  was 
the  lessonofthe  exchange  rate 
mechanism  crises- of 1992  and 
1993.' But,  as  the  Guardian's 
European  Editor,  John 
Palmer,  points  out  on  page  39. 
sofor  there  has  not  even  been 
a warning  growl,  let  alone  a 
bark,  fromthat  quarter  over  - 
progress  to  EMU  in.1999. 

. That  should  not  be  too  great 
a surprise.  Back  in  the  days 
when  the  ERM  was  the  fa- 
voured vehicle  for  a single 
currency,  the  markets  were 
swayed  by  the  apparent  politi- 
cal Trill  behind  that  drive 
towards  monetary  .union  to 
blind  them  to  economic  dan- 
ger signals. 

Only  when  it  became  appar- 
ent that  at  least  one  institution 
was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice 
its  economic  imperatives  on 
the  altar  of  monetary  union 

did  the  markets  decide  the 
game  was  pp  and  respond  im- 
placably  and  pitilessly.  And 
which  institution  was  that? 
Why,  the  Bundesbank. 


Empty  kitty 


N! 


Odd  watchdogs 
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George  Canning, 
the  nineteenth  century 
British  foreign  secre- 
tary and  later  prime  minister, 
claimed  to  have  called  the 
New  World  into  existence  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  Old, 
there  were  no  doubt  some  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 

who  found  the  boast  more 
than  a trifle  presumptuous. 

Many  may  well  have  felt 
themselves  capable  of  finding 
their  own  place  in  the  world 
without  guidance  from  White- 
hall or  reference  to  post- Napo- 
leonic Europe. 

Dealers  in  Europe's  foreign 
exchange  and  bond  markets 
might  have  been  tempted  to 
find  something  Canningesque 
in  remarks  yesterday  by  Hans 
Tietmeyer,  head  of  the 
Bundesbank.  They  may  have 
felt  flattered  by  his  descrip- 


0 politician  wants  to  go 
into  an  election  year 
without  any  money  to 
spend.  But  if  yesterday's  evi- 
dence of  the  state  of  the  public 
finances  is  anything  to  go  by. 
that  is  exactly  the  position  in 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  finds  himself.' 

Having  set  a target  of  £22.5 
billion  for  the  public  sector 
borrowing  requirement  this 
year  and  said  ad  nauseam  that 
he  is  committed  to  keeping  the 
public  finances  under  tight 
control,  Kenneth  Clarke  faces 
a stark  choice. 

He  can  all  but  guarantee  his 
goal  by  raising  taxes  and  de- 
priving his  Cabinet  col- 
leagues who  head  spending  de- 
partments of  the  cash  they 
will  inevitably  demand  this 
year.  Or  he  can  abandon  his 
target  in  favour  afamuch 
more  politically  attractive 
spree  of  income  tax  cuts  and 
money  for  the  public  services. 

As  file  doctors  accuse  the 
Government  of  precipitating 
“meltdown”  in  the  NHS  with 
their  financial  reforms,  and 
the  public  rails  against 
teacher/pupil  ratios  in  our 
schools,  the  prospect  of  deny- 
ing ministers  more  money 
looks  politically  suicidal. 

The  pressure  from  back- 
bench Conservatives  to  slash 
income  tax  is  also  set  to  grow 
unless  their  party  achieves  a 
so-far  unexpected  leap  in  the 
opinion  polls. 

Mr  Clarke  and  Treasury 
chief  secretary  William  Wal-  - 
degrave  will  have  to  pin  their 
hopes  on  strengthening  con- 
sumer spending  to  boost  reve- 
nue in  the  form  of  VAT 
receipts  if  they  want  to  lavish 
money  on  popular  projects 
without  unbalancing  the  pub- 
lic finances  further. 

Butthey  may  ask  them- 
selves why  they  should 
bother.  Given  the  probability 
of  a Labour  government.  Con- 
servatives might  see  little 
gain  in  putting  the  books  in 
order  for  somebody  else  at  the 
expense  of  vote- winning 
spending. 


Clarke  says  Cabinet  must 
choose  tax  cuts  or  services 


Sarah  Ryle 


CHANCELLOR  Kenneth 
Clarke  is  to  force  Cabinet 
colleagues  to  choose  between 
tax  cuts  or  cash  injections  for 
public  services  to  meet  tough 
targets  for  the  public  sector 
finances. 

The  Government’s  goal  for 
the  public  sector  borrowing 
requirement  of  £225  billion 
for  this  year  is  already  under 
threat  after  figures  yesterday 
showed  the  total  for  April 
alone  was  £3.3  billion. 

Mr  Clarke  told  colleagues  if 
they  wanted  room  for  tax  cuts 
they  should  restrain  their  de- 
mands for  cash  at  the  Cabinet’s 
first  meeting  of  this  year’s  pub- 
lic spending  negotiations. 

Although  the  April  figure, 
not  seasonally  adjusted,  was 
£400  million  lower  than  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  City  ana- 
lysts said  it  would  have  to  be  an 

average  £800  million  lower 


each  month  to  meet  the  Novem- 
ber Budget  forecast  Treasury 
officials  said  the  Chancellor 
would  keep  a careful  hold  on 
public  sector  spending 

But  the  prospect  of  another 
overshoot  (the  final  1995-96 
PSBR  was  £2.9  billion  more 
than  the  £29  billion  forecast) 
sent  an  immediate  tremor 
through  the  City,  with  gilts 
easing  and  sterling  dipping 
slightly  against  the  German 
mark  yesterday. 

City  analysts  said  that  the 
political  pressure  to  imple- 
ment tax  cuts  worth  anything 
up  to  £5  billion  (equivalent  to 
about  3p  off  basic  income  tax} 
and  spending  on  popular  pub- " 
lie  services  could  prove  too 
much  for  the  Chancellor. 

UBS  analyst  Alex  Garrard 
said:  “The  PSBR  is  firmly  on 
course  to  overrun  the  Trea- 
sury's target  of  £22.5  billion 
for  the  current  financial  year. 
Mr  Clarke’s  scope  for  tax  cuts 
has  all  but  disappeared,” 
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Moves  to  shed  communist  legacy  may  not  avert  bankruptcy  or  convince  aid  officials 

IMF  sees  Bulgaria  on  breadline 
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Oslo  complains 
of  being  in  cold 
on  Trafalgar  deal 


Julian  Borger  in  Sofia 


IF  BULGARIA  hart  wanted. 

to  put  on  a display  of  eco- 
nomic collapse  for  the  In- 
ternational Monetary 
Fund  team  visiting  Sofia 
this  week.  It  could  not  have 
been  better  orchestrated 
The  IMF's  arrival  has  coin- 
cided with  a run  on  the 
national  currency,  the  lev,  a 
severe  banking  crisis  and  the 
worst  bread  queues  since 
communism. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the 
head  of  the  mission,  Ann 
McGuirk,  was  provided  with 
first-hand  experience  of  the 
rising  crime  rate  when  she 
had  her  bag  stolen  from  a Sofia 
restaurant 

After  16  months  of  relative 
inaction,  the  governing 
Socialist  Party  (BSP)  has 
agreed  to  close  64  loss-making 
state  firms  and  to  start  shut- 


ting hanks,  after  it  became  ob- 
vious the  country  is  facing 
bankruptcy. 

Foreign  currency  reserves 
fell  to  £463  million  this  week, 
more  than  £66  million  short  of 
tile  debt-servicing  payments 
due  in  June  and  September. 

With  such  limited  reserves, 
the  central  bank  was  unable  to 
come  to  the  defence  of  the  lev. 
which  lost  13  per  cent  of  its 
value  on  May  8. 

The  IMF  team  arrived  to 
witness  account  holders  be- 
sieging  the  banks  to  demand 
their  deposits. 

Only  a spectacular  interest 
rate  rise  restored  stability. 

In  one  of  Europe's  most  fer- 
tile countries,  the  bread  short- 
age has  been  the  most  dra- 
matic failure  of  the  BSP 
government 

So  much  wheat  was  ex- 
ported last  year  to  take  advan- 
tage of  high  prices  that  there 
is  insufficient  to  meet  domes- 


tic demand.  Grain  is  being 
released  from  national 
reserves,  but  ns  soon  as  bread 
appears  in  the  shops  it  is 
bought  up  by  hoarders. 

The  banking  and  bread  cri- 
sis has  had  a sobering  effect  □□ 
the  BSP. 

The  party  won  a parliamen- 
tary majority  in  December 
1994  but  its  complacency  was 
shattered  by  the  growing 
threat  of  civil  unrest. 

At  a stormy  leadership  ple- 
num on  Sunday,  Zlian  Vi- 
denov  won  approval  to  start 
closing  un viable  state  enter- 
prises. 

A plan  to  restructure  the 
banking  system  was  submit- 
ted to  the  IMF  last  month, 
with  the  government  propos- 
ing to  close  the  three  main 
loss-makers.  But  it  argued 
that  it  could  not  afford  the 
£46  mill  ion  it  would  cost  to  pay 
off  depositors. 

Parliament  approved  a 


bank  bankruptcy  law  this 
week,  giving  the  Bulgarian 
National  Bank  greater  powers 
to  close  or  restructure  ailing 
banks.  A parallel  deposit  in- 
surance bill  has  yet  to  be  voted 
on. 

Hie  list  of  64  enterprises  to 
he  liquidated,  published  on 
Wednesday,  represents  a com- 
bined loss  of  £113  million  List 
year.  The  list  includes  includ- 
ing Bulgaria’s  second-biggest 
oil  refinery,  four  mines  and  a 
dozen  vegetable-canning 
and  meat-processing  plants, 
and  the  closures  will  bring 
29,000  Job  losses. 

The  government  has  drawn 
up  a second  list  of  70 compa- 
nies, (including  Balkan  Air- 
lines, and  the  metallurgical 
company  Kreraikovtsi)  uich 
will  be  cut  off  from  further 
bank  credit  and  {breed  to 
undergo  restructuring. 

The  main  question  now 
facing  the  IMF  and  World 


Bank  missions  is  whether  the 
government  will  stick  to  any 
restructuring  agreements  it 
makes  in  the  coming  month. 

A s ign  ificant  wing  of  the 
BSP  comprises  old-style 
communists  and  most  of  its 
supporters  are  industrial 
workers  who  will  suffer  the 
brunt  of  the  retrenchment 
measures. 

Furthermore,  the  govern- 
ment has  shown  itself  to  be  a 
reluctant  reformer.  The  coun- 
try’s planned  mass  privatisa- 
tion programme  has  yet  to  get 
under  way,  and  cash  privati- 
sations have  virtually  ceased. 

Alexander  Boshkov,  an 
econora  ist  from  the  opposition 
Union  of  Democratic  Forces, 
predicts  that  Mr  Videnov  will 
string  the  IMF  along,  delaying 
the  closure  of  state  factories 
until  presidential  elections, 
due  in  about  six  months. 

“It  won't  happen,"  Mr  Bash- 
kov said.  "They  are  not  going 


to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg." 

Most  diplomats  and  inde- 
pendent analysts  are  more  up- 
beat, arguing  that  the  IMF  is 
not  easily  fooled,  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  run  out  of  alter- 
natives. “I  think  they're  moti- 
vated enough  and  hypo- 
critical enough  to  proceed 
with  the  scheme —that  is,  to 
pursue  policies  diametrically 
opposite  to  their  platform  in 
1994,”  said  Krassen  Stanehev, 
head  of  the  Institute  for  Mar- 
ket Economics  in  Sofia. 

But  while  this  might  in- 
crease social  tension,  sticking 
to  an  IMF  programme  might 
not  be  enough  to  protect  Bul- 
garia from  further  financial 
crises.  Even  with  an  IMF  loan 
expected  to  be  £133  million- 
£166  million,  central  bank 
reserves  could  be  almost 
wiped  out  by  this  year’s  debt 
repayments,  further  sapping 
confidence  in  the  lev. 


EC  pours  oil 
over  monetary 
union  forecast 

Market  silence  greeted  Commission's  EMU 
hopes,  writes  JOHN  PALMER  in  Brussels 


THE  European  economic 
slowdown  and  unem- 
ployment are  worse 
than  expected,  the  timing  and 
strength  of  recovery  is  in 
doubt,  most  European  Union 
countries  still  do  not  meet  the 
Maastricht  treaty  conditions 
for  joining  a single  currency 
— but  the  dog  still  has  not 
barked.  The  most  eloquent 
comment  so  far  on  the  latest 
Comm  ission  predictions 
about  who  will  make  the  1999 
single  currency  deadline,  has 
been  the  silence  of  the  interna- 
tional financial  markets. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  mar- 
kets take  at  face  value  the 
Commission's  detailed  eco- 
nomic forecasts  or  the 
remarkably  precise  predic- 
tion that  Germany  will  reduce 
its  budget  deficit  from-over^ 

4 per  cent  to  just  2.9  per  cent  in 
1997,  with  France  actually  hit- 
ting the  3 per  cent  limit  right 
on  the  nose. 

But  there  is  no  sign  that  the 
markets  are  ready  to  chal- 
lenge EU  leaders'  confident  in- 
sistence that  monetary  union 
will  indeed  start  as  planned  in 
30  months  time. 

At  present,  only  three 
countries  meet  the  essential 
criteria  for  monetary  union: 
Denmark  (which  has  the  right 
to  opt  out),  Ireland  and  Lux- 
embourg. But  France,  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  and 
Finland  are  also  expected  to 
make  the  cut,  with  Austria 
and  Sweden  likely  to  do  so  as' 
well  The  Commission  even 
suggests  that  with  an  extra 
effort  others  — notably  Bel- 
gium and  Britain  — may  qual- 
ify  as  welL 

Does  this  amount  to  any 
more  than  whistling  in  the 
dark?  To  judge  by  present  eco- 
nomic trends,  the  Commis- 
sion’s optimism  is  question- 
able. Its  detailed  economic 
forecasts  this  week  appear  to 
have  benefited  from  a liberal 
use  of  massaging  oiL 
Account  was  taken  not  only 
of  current  budget  revenues 
and  spending  but  also  the  im- 
' pact  of  the  austerity  measures 
which  have  been  unveiled  by 
a number  of  governments. 
Thus  the  swingeing  public 
spending  cuts  of  50  billion 
marks  (£21  billion)  an- 
nounced by  Chancellor  Kohl 
but  which  have  not  yet  been 


approved  by  the  Bundestag, 
let  alone  actually  imple- 
mented, were  factored  into  the 
forecasts. 

A great  deal  now  rests  an 
the  expected  European  eco- 
nomic upturn  on  which  the 
forecast  average  3.4  per  cent 
growth  rate  for  the  EU  next 
year  crucially  depends.  With 
lute  rest  rates  and  inflation  at 
a long-term-low,  the  scene 
could  be  setfor  a strong 
recovery. 

But  the  Commission  itself  is 
uneasy  about  continuing  in- 
vestor and  consumer  nervous- 
ness and  it  concedes  that  popu- 
lar resistance  to  budget  deficit 
cuts  could  yet  “add  to  doubts 
among  some  observers  as  to 
whether  a sufficient  number 
of  member  states  would  be 
ready  to  participate  in  EMU  at 
the  starting  date  of  January  1, 
1999”. 

Without  firm  evidence  of 
recovery  by  the  early  autumn, 
or  if  Chancellor  Kohl’s  drive 
to  cut  the  German  deficit  fal- 
ters, the  markets  will  once 
again  question  the  entire  EMU 
timetable.  But  for  the  present, 
the  market  is  pricing  medium 
and  longer  bonds  for  the  core 
EMU  countries  on  a basis 
which  reflects  a deep  convic- 
tion that  monetary  union  will 
happen.  I 

Currency  dealers  fully  ex- 
pect France,  and  even  Ger- 
many, to  still  be  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  3 per  cent  figure  by 
the  end  of  next  year.  The 
treaty,  however,  explicitly  al- 
lows a more  relaxed  view  to  be 
taken  of  a country's  readiness 
to  lock  its  exchange  rates  than 
its  precise  performance  on 
budget  deficits  or  government 
debt.  Providing  the  budget  def- 
icit trend  of  both  countries  is 
clearly  downwards,  they  will 
lead  thefirst  wave  of  EMU 
countries  in  1999. 

European  monetary  union 
has  always  been  as  much  a 
political  as  an  economic  pro- 
ject 

It  cannot  succeed  if  the  core 
EMU  countries  fall  hopelessly 
short  of  the  Maastricht  treaty 
reference  values.  But  if  they 
are  seen  to  be  on  a long-term 
track  to  monetary  stability, 
political  will  is  certain  to  tri- 
umph over  any  theological 
reading  of  the  treaty's  small 
print 


Update 


On  the  high  way . - . Europe's  86th  Ariane  rocket,  launched  from  Kourou  in  French  Guianathisweek,  placed  in  orbit 
satellites  for  Israel  and  Indonesia.  Israel’s  first  commercial  satellite  is  designed  to  stay  in  geostationary  orbit  for 
10  years:  the  Indonesian  satellite  will  provide  communications  services  in  South-east  Asia  and  parts  of  China 

Daimler-Benz  chief’s  sorry  slate  may  not  mollify  investors 


□ Copenhagen  stock  ex- 
change will  co-operate  or 
merge  with  other  ex- 
changes in  order  to  survive 
after 2000,  when  a common 
European  currency  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  use. 

“I  don’t  think  we  wiH 
start  introducing:  a new 
[electronic]  system  on  our 
own,  so  1 think  the  future 
will  be  that  we  have  to  have 
a co-operation  or  maybe  a 
merger  with  other  stock  ex- 
changes so  we  can  split  the 
cost,”  said  Lars  Johansen, 
the  chief  executive  of  the 
exchange.. 

□ The  French  government  is 

considering  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  Dassault  Aviation  as  a 
possible  way  of  pushing 
through  its  proposed  merger 
with  Aerospatiale,  according 
to  Le  Figaro.  ' 

Both  companies,  have  until 
June  30  to  present  an  outline 
plan,  but  Dassault  Aviation 
chairman  Serge  Dassault  is 
refusing  to  meet  his  Aerospa- 
tiale counterpart,  Louis  Gal- 
tote,  tite  newspaper  said. 

□ A strike  by  engineering 
workers  in  Norway  is  , 
threatening  components 

supplies  to  a number  of 
European  car  manufactur- 
ers. Induction  of  BMW 


series  5 and  7 models,  for 
example,  could  be  halted  In 
just  over  a week's  time. 

□ Italian  prime  minister 
Romano  Prod!  has  given  the 
treasury  and  budget  portfo- 
lios to  former  central  banker 
Carlo  Azeglio  Ciampi,  in  a 
'move  which  opens  the  way  to 
creating  a single  economics 
-ministry,  political  sources 
said  yesterday. 


Denis  Staunton  in  Berlin 


European  Business  Is 
edited  by  Mark  Mlnsr 


)AJMLER-BENZ  chief  ex- 
ecutive Juergen 
Schrempp  will  have  a lot  of 
explaining  to  do  when  he  feces 
angry  shareholders  at  his 
company's  annual  meeting  in 
Stuttgart  on  Wednesday. 

Europe's  biggest  industrial 
company  made  a record  loss  erf 
DM5.7  billion  (£2.5  billion)  last 
year  and.  for  the  first  time  in  45 
years,  shareholders  did  not 
receive  a pfennig  in  dividends. 


A group  of  small  sharehold- 
ers has  tabled  a motion  blam- 
ing Mr  Schrempp  and  his 
management  colleagues,  and 
the  three  big  German  banks. 
Deutsche  Bank.  Dresdnerand 
Commerzbank,  have  taken 
the  unusual  step  of  asking 
their  depositors  how  they 
should  vote  on  the  issue. 

If  the  Daimler-Benz  man- 
agement is  held  responsible 
for  the  losses,  disappointed 
shareholders  could  seek  retri- 
bution through  the  courts: 

Mr  Schrempp,  who  started 


in  Daimler-Benz  as  an  appren- 
tice on  the  factory  floor,  culti- 
vates a macho  image,  smoking 
70  Marlboro  a day  and  putting 
away  impressive  quantities  of 
wine  and  beer. 

He  has  lost  no  time  in  over- 
turning his  predecessor  Ed- 
zard  Reuter's  most  cherished 
plans,  including  many  Mr 
Schrempp  helped  to  formu- 
late. 

Mr  Schrempp  will  outline 
his  own  vision  next  Wednes- 
day, based  on  the  concept  of 
“shareholder  value”,  making 
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the  company’s  value  on  the 
stock  exchange  its  top  prior- 
ity. It  Is  a controversial  con- 
cept in  Germany,  where  post- 
war economic  Buccess  has 
been  based  on  a consensus  be- 
tween Industry,  trade  unions 
and  government 

“I  don’t  have  much  time  for 
Germany  any  more,''  Mr 
Schrempp  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing in  a German  newspaper 
last  week.  His  rhetoric  has  al- 
ready boosted  Daimler-Benz’s 
share  price,  but  many  Ger- 
mans fear  that  “shareholder 
value”  wOl  cost  thousands  of 
their  fellow  citizens  their  jobs. 

When  Mr  Schrempp  an- 
nounced his  company’s  with- 
drawal from  Fokker after  sus- 
taining massive  losses,  he 
admitted  that  he  was  to  blame 
for  the  original  decision  to  in- 
vest 

His  star  has  risen  steadily 
since  then,  boosted  by  a sym- 
pathetic business  press  in 
Germany  and  abroad.  Accord- 
ing to  the  current  edition  of 
the  weekly  newspaper  Die 
Zett,  he  can  hardly  believe  his 
luck. 

"Cm  the  first  boss  who 
squandered  DM23  billion  and 
then  said  without  beating 
around  the  bush  ‘it  was  all  my 
foulf,”  he  boasted.  “While 
other  managers  are  sacked  for 
DM50  million,  rm  still  here.” 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 


THE  £902  million  take- 
over of  Trafalgar  House 
by  Norwegian-based 
Kvaeraer  is  being  investi- 
gated by  the  Oslo  stock  ex- 
change, which  is  concerned 
that  the  deal  may  have 
breached  market  regulations. 

According  to  a letter  which 
has  been  circulating  around 
Oslo-based  broking  bouses, 
the  exchange's  state-chartered 
auditor,  Geir  Olsen,  is  consid- 
ering whether  Kvaemer 
“acted  contrary  to  two  ex- 
change regulations”  govern- 
ing takeover  bids. 

These  require  any  bidder  to 
give  full  disclosure  to  all 
shareholders  with  interests  in 
a particular  takeover  bid. 

The  engineering  and  ship- 
ping combine  Kvaerner  won 
control  of  Trafalgar  House, 
best  known  for  running  the 
QB2  cruise  liner  and  its  con- 
struction activities,  last 
month. 

Kvaemer  yesterday  ac- 
knowledged that  it  had 
received  a letter  from  the  Oslo 
stock  exchange  “seeking  some 
clarifications”  about  the  deal 
It  added  that  the  company 
“is  satisfied  that  it  has  kept 
the  Oslo  stock  exchange  fully 
informed  on  the  takeover  of 
Trafalgar  House.  This  has 
been  discussed  with  the  ex- 


change and  Kvaemer  foresees 
no  further  problems.” 

SBC  Warburg,  the  mer- 
chant bank  which  was  hired  to 
carry  out  the  offer  on  behalf  of 
Kvaemer,  declined  to  com- 
ment 

The  exchange  appears  to  be 
concerned  about  the  failure  of 
Kvaemer  and  its  advisers  to 
provide  the  market  wjtth  full 

Information  when  the  bid  was 
announced. 

In  the  letter,  the  exchange 
complains  that  despite 
“assurances",  information 
was  given  to  London-based 
investors  which  had  not  been 
available  to  Oslo-based 
institutions,  even  though 
Kvaemer  is  a Norwegian 
company. 

The  letter  also  says  that  de- 
tails of  the  original  offer  had 
not  been  sent  because  of  an 
"error”  made  by  SBC 
Warburg. 

The  letter,  to  Kvaeraer  di- 
rector Jan  Magne  Heggelund, 
said  that  an  explanation  was 
required  about  why  the  com- 
pany and  its  advisers  foiled  to 
follow  market  rules  by  keep- 
ing all  investors  abreast  of  de- 
tails of  the  bid. 

It  also  criticises  directors 
for  releasing  selective  infor- 
mation about  deals  to  reduce 
borrowings  through  asset  di- 
vestments and  financial  profit 
forecasts,  and  said  that  these 
details  had  not  been  generally 
available. 


Union  gloom  at 
Spain’s  ‘slaughter’ 

Severe  financial  cuts  upset  balance, 
ADELE  GOOCH  reports  from  Madrid 


THE  dismal  looks  on  the 
faces  of  the  leaders  of 
Spain's  main  unions  as 
they  left  their  first  formal 
meeting  with  the  country's 
new  conservative  prime 
minister.  Jose  Maria  Az- 
nar,  said  it  all. 

“Next  time  he  wants  a 
group  photograph  he’s  go- 
ingto  have  to  offer  some- 
thing in  return,”  said'Anto- 
nio  Gutierrez  of  the 
Workers  Commissions. 

The  message  from  Mr  Az- 
nar  had  been  tough.  Spain 
needs  to  slash  spending  in 
order  to  lower  the  budget 
deficit  and  qualify'  for  mon- 
etary union.  If  not  by  1999, 
when  few  analysts  believe  It 
can  be  done,  then  by  2002- 
Mr  Aznar’s  offer  to  both 
unions  and  employers  of  a 
social  pact”  in  which  the 
cutbacks  were  agreed  by 
consensus,  fell  on  stony 
ground,  although  consulta- 
tions will  continue. 

One  of  Mr  Aznar’s  prob- 
lems is  sluggish  growth.  Un- 
employment remains  stub- 
bornly high  at  23  per  cent, 
with  3.6  million  people  out 
of  work.  Spaniards  are 
spending  less  now  than  in 
the  eighties  boom  years, 
when  interest  rates  were 
more  than  double  their 
present  level.  A revised 
growth' estimate  of  2^  per 
cent,  compared  to  an  antici- 
pated 3 per  cent.  Is  particu- 
larly bad  news. 

Mr  Aznar  has  already  an- 
nounced cuts  of 200  billion 

pesetas  (just  over 
£1  billion)  this  year.  Not 
enough,  say  the  Catalan  na- 
tionalists whose  backing 
put  the  Popular  Party  into 
office.  The  price  paid  for 
that  support  is  one  of  the 
factors  complicating  Mr  Az- 
nar’s  task.  He  has  agreed  to 
let  the  17  regional  govern- 
ments collect  and  spend  30 
per  cent  of  income  tax,  com- 


pared to  15  per  cent  before. 
That  means  less  in  the  com- 
munal kitty  and  squeals 
from  poorer  areas. 

A key  figure  in  the  new 
administration  Is  Jose 
Barea,  a 73-year-old  aca- 
demic, nicknamed  Scissor- 
hands,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  run  a new  budget 
control  office.  Mr  Barea 
agrees  with  the  Catalans 
that  forther  cuts  of  around 
700  billion  pesetas  are 
needed. 

Government  ministers 
are  adamant,  however,  that 
benefits  are  safe.  The 
spending  power  of  pensions, 
a particularly  sensitive 
issue,  will  be  guaranteed. 

Public  works  are  set  to 
suffer,  health  charges  may 
be  introduced  and  the  new 
education  minister,  Esper- 
anza  Aguirre,  known  as 
Spain’s  Mrs  Thatcher,  is 
busy  looking  to  make  cuts. 

Mr  Aznar  is  also  commit- 
ted to  fighting  benefit  and 
tax  fraud.  But,  after  taking 
a look  at  the  state  accounts, 
he  claimed  they  were  foil  of 
black  holes  and  that  tax  cuts 
promised  in  the  campaign 
would  have  to  wait. 

He  also  plans  to  tackle  ail- 
ing state  industries  such  as 
mining  and  shipbuilding. 
They  are  a legacy  of  the  pa- 
ternalistic, nationalised 
economy  created  by  Gen- 
eral Franco  which  costs  the 
government  13  billion  pe- 
setas a year . The  new  indus- 
try minister,  a Catalan  Jo- 
sep  Pique,  plans  to  privatise 
the  profitable  and  slaughter 
the  rest.  It  is  these  plans, 
together  with  others  to 
make  labour  law  more  flex- 
ible, that  arouse  the  deepest 
suspicions  in  the  unions. 

That  could  spell  trouble. 
Last  year  the  former  social- 
ist government  gave  up  on 
plans  to  close  shipyards 
when  workers  rioted. 


Montedison  rejects  call  to  stop 
playing  Italy’s  whole  in  one  game 


John  Glover  In  Milan 


\ A /HAT  is  there  in  common 
V V between  Eridanla,  a huge 
Paris-based  agribusiness 
firm;  Edison,  an  Italian  elec- 
tricity generating  company; 
Antibioticos,  a Spanish  phar- 
maceuticals operation;  a 
50  per  cent  stake  in  MontelL 
one  of  the  world's  biggest  plas- 
tics producers;  and  a plant  en- 
gineering firm  and  a gaggle  of 
minor  chemicals  interests? 

These  are  the  main 
businesses  of  Montedison,  a 
Milan-based  conglomerate 
that  this  week  rejected  a 
break-up  proposal  from  tts 
second-largest  shareholder. 

True  to  the  Italian  tradition 
of  baroque  corporate  struc- 
tures, Montedison  is  a holding 
company  that  is  itself  held  by 
another  company.  This  is  Fer- 
ruzzi  Finanziaria.  which  In 
1993 collapsed  under  its 
£12  billion  debt  and  had  to  be 
rescued  by  its  banks.  As  well 
as  32^5  per  cent  of  Montedison, 
Ferfln  owns  a controlling 
stake  in  a large  insurer. 

In  a letter  leaked  to  the 
press  this  week,  Luca  Padulli, 
who  owns  4 percent  of  Mont- 
edison, criticised  the  compa- 
ny’s lack  of  a clear  strategy 


and  its  image  as  a chemicals 
concern;  the  lade  of  transpar- 
ency in  the  relationship  be- 
tween Ferfln  and  Montedison; 
and  the  company’s  share  price 
performance. 

This  year  the  holding  com- 
pany has  seen  its  share  price 
fell  by  about  a fifth.  The  Milan 
market  Is  up;  the  share  prices 
of  Edison,  which  has  a lucra- 
tive supply  contract  with  the 
national  electricity  utility, 
and  of  Eridania  have  soared. 

Mr  Padulli  bought  his  stake 
in  1993  after  the  group's  melt- 
down. He  works  though  a Gi- 
braltar-based company.  Code- 
lout  with  offices  in  London. 

In  his  letter,  Mr  Padulli 
claimed  he  had  the  backing  of 
19  per  cent  erf  the  company’s 
capital,  held  mostly  by  foreign 
investors.  That  is  hardly 
enough,  however,  to  take  on 
Ferfln  and  its  allies  at  Medio- 
banca, the  Milan  investment 
bank  that  was  behind  the  cre- 
ation of  Montedison  in  the 
1960s  and  is  still  a share- 
holder. 

Montedison's  structure  rep- 
resents "a  balanced  portfolio 
of  activities  offering  numer- 
ous opportunities  for  develop- 
ment”, managing  director  Bn- 
rico  Biondi  told  analysts  after 
publication  of  die  letter. 
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Roger  Cowe 


STRANGE  noises  yes- 
terday from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Heathrow  air- 
port: the  sound  of  lips  being 

smacked  and  hands  rubbed 
as  deputy  prime  minster 
Michael  Heseltine  led  a 
planeload  of  top  British 
business  people  on  a selling 
spree  to  China. 

To  many,  this  is  the  last 
frontier,  the  wild  east 
where  cunning  prospectors 
can  find  gold  Just  by  signing 
the  right  contract.  And, 
after  the  millennium,  the 
world's  biggest  economy. 

Prospects  for  British  com- 
panies have  been  given  a fil- 
lip by  the  trade  spat  be- 
tween China  and  the  US.  but 
with  a population  of  1 3. 
billion,  there's  enough  busi- 
ness for  everyone. 

From  beer  bottles  to  pre- 
scription drugs,  tnMng  in 
I telecoms,  textiles  and 

transport,  the  Chinese  want 

to  buy  what  the  West  hnc  on 
offer. 


Even  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  is  getting  in  on 
the  act.  It  is  running  a semi- 
nar on  Tuesday  aimed  at 
persuading  Chinese  compa- 
nies to  list  in  London. 

But  Jnst  a minute.  Isn't 
Tiananmen  Square  in 
China?  Isn't  China  one  of 
the  world’s  worst  human 
rights  offenders?  Without  a 
doubt,  according  to  Am- 
nesty International,  which 
says  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment “treats  fundamental 
human  rights  with  con- 
tempt”. To  some  extent, 
abuses  are  the  result  of  arbi- 
trary action  ontslde  the 
law,  but  many  are  also  a de- 
liberate consequence  of 
official  policy  and  law. 

A number  of  basic  laws 
are  drafted  and  Interpreted 
so  widely  as  to  make  any  act 
of  dissent  a crime,  with 
fierce  penalties.  For  exam- 
ple, “crimes  of  counter-rev- 
olution" are  punishable  by 
death. 

Business  people  do  not 
generally  get  involved  in 
counter-revolution,  but 
that  depends  on  interpreta- 
tion. A couple  of  years  ago; 
Liu  Jingsheng  was  found 
guilty  of  organising  a 
counter-revolutionary 
group  as  one  of  the  organis- 
ers of  a planned  alternative 
to  the  All  China  Federation 
of  Trades  Unionists — the 
only  onion  workers  are 
allowed  to  join.  In  Decem- 
ber 1994  he  was  sentenced 


to  15  years*  imprisonment. 

While  some  business  lead- 
ers would  be  delighted  at 
anti-union  laws,  others 
have  already  faced  the  loss 
of  key  Chinese  workers,  or 
quietly  negotiate  their  way 
round  some  fabricated  ac- 
cusation. The  Chinese  au- 
thorities are  also  struggling 
to  tackle  rampant  corrup- 
tion, and  taking  bribes  is 
one  of  many  other  capital 
offences,  along  with  corrup- 
tion, fraud,  tax  evasion,  and 
most  alarmingly,  "specula- 
tion and  profiteering’*. 

If  Mr  Heselttoe’s  party  is 
worried  about  all  this,  it 
doesn't  need  to  get  the  next 
plane  back.  Trade,  and  pres-  j 
sure  from  western  1 

businesses,  can  improve  the 
situation,  as  Oxfam  and  the 
World  Development  Move- 
men  t are  illustrating  with 
their  campaigns  to  get  Brit-  , 
ish  buyers  to  impose  mini- 
mum standards  on  Chinese 
and  other  suppliers. 

Amnesty's  British  section 
has  even  formed  a business 
group  to  encourage  execu- 
tives to  use  their  interna- 
tional links  in  the  cause  of 
human  rights.  Managers  as 
the  shock  troops  of  reform 
sounds  a little  unlikely.  But 
it  is  not  impossible,  as  the 
likes  of  Levi  Strauss  and 
Reebok  have  shown  with 
their  attempts  to  e.,  sore  de- 
cent standards. 

The  bottom  line  is  rights, 
not  profits. 
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Solution  No.  8128 

Across 

1 Class  (8) 

5 Stuff  (4) 

9 Play  (5) 

10  Bridge  over  land  (7) 

11  Presidency  (12) 

13  Characterise  (6) 

14 "Hero*  of  “Measure  for 
Measure*  (5) 

17  Smafiest  British  rodent  (7,5) 

20  Sound  that  may  be  stolen 
(7) 

21  Flower  (5) 

22  Nobleman  or  equal  (4) 

23  Intrepid  (8) 

Down 

1 Give  up  (4) 

2 Gate  (paradoxieafly?)  {7J 
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3 Ro^Kfele'acetebrity  (6,6) 

4 Patch  up  or  renovate  (6) 

6 rn9errtle  °r 

7 Figure  of  speech  (8) 

8 Expendable  sokfiers  (6,6) 
12Wh«e  there  was  room  in 

Brains  s novel  (2.3.3) 

IS  Private  bathroom  (2,5) 

Garninny;  Word 
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16  Have  no  food  (6) 

18  Awaken  (5) 

19  Voters  in  favour  (4) 
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An  industry 
fuelled  by  its 
growth 
obsession  is 
planning  to 
take  rail 
under  its 
wing 


and  MARK 


report 


Soft  landing . . . British  Airways'  dominant  presence  at  Heathrow  gives  it  a cost  advantage  but  Britain's  cumbersome  planning  procedures  are  delaying  urgently  sought  expansion  photograph;  david  silutoe 


Airlines  broaden  their  horizons 


THE  world  is  shrink- 
ing, but  not  fast 
enough  for  its  big- 
gest airlines.  Check 
in  at  Heathrow  and 
you  can  fly  to  Little 
Rock  and  Charlotte  viHe  or  200 
other  US  destinations  under 
British  Airways’  code-share 
arrangements  with  its  Ameri- 
can partner,  USAir. 

It  sounds  impressive  but  BA 
is  only  skimming  the  surface. 
North  America  represents 
40  per  cent  of  the  world's  air- 
line business,  with  Europe 
second  and  the  Pacific  Rim  a 
fast-growing  third.  BA  looks 
secure,  with  profits  of  around 
£550  million  to  be  announced 
on  Monday,  but  it  cannot  af- 
ford to  stand  still  in  a market 
that  could  be  dominated  by 
just  three  airlines,  each  with  a 
base  in  one  of  those  three  eco- 
nomic centres. 

It  is  therefore  looking  at 
breaking  into  other  transport 
markets,  even  rail,  where  its 
backing  of  the  management 
buy-out  bid  for  the  Gatwlck 
Express  line  to  London  Vic- 
toria was  unsuccessful 
Rail's  passenger-pulling  po- 
tential has  not  been  lost  on 
people  tike  Sir  Michael 
Bishop,  British  Midland’s  en- 
ergetic chairman.  This  week 
he  revealed  that  the  growing 
success  of  Eurostar  rail  ser- 
vices between  London  and 
Paris  had  led  to  a 25  per  cent 


drop  in  custom  for  his  air- 
line's service  between  the  two 
capitals. 

BM  cannot  afford  a public 
display  of  handwringing. 
Events  are  moving  too  fast  for 
that  So  it  is  attempting  to  grab 
at  least  one  slice  erf  the  action, 
by  talking  with  Richard  Bran- 
son. a member  of  the  Channel 
rail  service  operating  consor- 
tium, about  ticket-sharing  on 
Eurostar.  The  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  passengers 
can  choose  whatever  method 
of  travel  suits  them  best  fly- 
ing to  Paris  and  catching  the 
train  back,  for  example . 

Sir  Michael  went  on  to 
underline  the  importance  of 
rail  by  musing  on  the  horror 
of  driving  between  London 
and  Manchester  these  days. 
Writhing  through  Spaghetti 
Junction  on  the  M6  often 
turns  a 196-mile  journey  into  a 

fourvhour  drag.  Sir  Michael 
seesa  furious  contest  develop- 
ing between  rail  and  air  for 
one  of  the  most  heavily  used 
routes  In  Britain. 

While  BM  has  not  been  able 
to  muscle  in  at  Manchester, 
air  is  leaving  rail  behind  as 
the  most  reliable  service  be- 
tween the  North-west  and 
London.  The  west  coast  main 
line  between  London  and 
Glasgow  requires  £1  billion  of 
investment  and  it  will  be  an- 
other four  years  before  it  has 
been  transformed. 


Moreover,  lengthy  planning 
procedures  for  the  approval  of 
new  airports  are  frustrating 
the  airtinpg-  A decision  is 
awaited  on  a second  runway 
for  Manchester,  and  the  Ter- 
minal 5 inquiry  at  Heathrow 
will  drag  on  for  more  than  an- 
other year,  with  no  decision 
expected  this  side  of  the  mil- 
lennium. Meanwhile,  global 
air  traffic  will  double. 

So  it  is  natural  for  airlines 
to  be  looking  to  rail  to  enhance 
their  position  as  mould-break- 
ers in  the  travel  industry.  As 
demonstrated  by  Mr  Bran-, 
son’s  involvement  in  Euro- 
star, Virgin  is  quickly  acquir- 
ing the  taste  for  rail,  and  BA  is 
picking  up  the  habit 


OF  THE  remain- 
ing rail  fran- 
chises to  be  let 
the  west  coast 
main  line  could . 
be  turned  into  a 
huge  success  story,  with  jour- 
ney times  between  Manches- 
ter and  London  cut  to  two 
hours.  Mr  Branson  is  Inter- 
ested In  the  franchise,  and  BA 
is  studying  its  potential,  al- 
though it  would  have  to  con- 
sider foe  impact  on  its  busy 
shuttle  service  between  the 
two  cities. 

While  this  is  its  concern  at 
home,  consolidating  its  posi- 
tion in  Europe  and  America  is 
an  equally  important  goal. 


It  has  stolen  a march  on  its 
rivals  in  Europe  by  taking 
stakes  erf  just  under  50  per 
cent  in  Deutsche  BA  and  TAT 
European  Airlines  of  France, 
but  the  operations  have  still  to 
show  a profit  partly  because 
of  the  40  percent  mark-up 
required  to  operate  in  some 
parts  of  Europe.  Heathrow 
boasts  some  of  the  cheapest 
landing  charges  in  the  world, 
and  BA  is  fortunate  to  be  dom- 
inating it 

In  the  United  States,  BA  1$ 
comfortable  with  its  links 
with  USAir,  although  the 
American  carrier  struggles  to 
keep  costs  down.  There  has 
been  speculation  about  other 
US  partners  for  BA. 

America's  anti-trust  laws 
make  it  impossible  to  co-ordi- 
nate BA’s  American  sched- 
ules without  going  via  a US 
domestic  carrier.  USAir 
might  be  swallowed  up  by  an- 
other American  company,  so 
BA  has  to  seek  another  poten- 
tial partner  or  an  extension  of 
its  deal  with  USAir. 

- A potential  threat  to  BA 
comes  in  the  fruitful  alliance 
between  Lufthansa  and 
United.  This  partnership  may 
take  another  step  forward 
next  week  if  the  two  carriers 
receive  US  government  anti- 
trust immunity.  Lufthansa's 
customers  would  gain  access 
to  the  American  market  and 
United's  to  the  German  air- 


European rivalry  brings  extra  turbulence 


MIiiilE  Europe's  flag  carriers  prepare 
W to  meet  the  challenges  presented  bv 


W to  meet  the  challenges  presented  by 
growing  globalisation  of  the  airUne  Indus- 
try, many  are  seeking  simultaneously  to  set 
their  own  houses  in  order. 

Competition  within  the  European  Union 
is  already  on  the  increase,  thanks  to  the 
likes  of  British  Midland,  Easy  Jet  and  Euro 
Belgian  Airlines,  now  renamed  Virgin  Ex- 
press. British  Airways  has  taken  the  battle 
to  other  domestic  markets  with  Deutsche 
BA  in  Germany  and  TAT  in  France. 

The  rivalry  is  set  to  intensify.  Next  year, 
deregulation ’within  the  European  Union 
will  enable  EU  carriers  to  start  flying  do- 
mestic services  in  other  member  countries. 

For  some  of  the  flag  carriers,  getting  fit 
for  the  fray  is  proving  difficult  and  costly. 

- This  week  Alitalia  announced  plans  to 
cut  jobs  and  costs.  Domenico  Cempella,  its 
chief  executive,  is  seeking  to  reduce  the 
workforce  by  some  3,000 — the  equivalent 
of  17  percent  Costs  have  to  come  down  by 
more  than  £200  million.  Part  of  tbe  pro- 
gramme Involves  a cash  Injection  from  the 
state  holding  company,  QU.  That  is  almost 
certain  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Euro- 


pean Commission,  which  recently  ap- 
proved a state  aid  package  for  Spain's 
Iberia — but  attached  some  strings. 

Air  France  is  letting  itbe  known  that  it 
would  like  to  be  privatised,  with  late  1997 
or  1998 emerging  as  possible  dates.  The 
French  carrier  is,  however,  facing  double 
trouble.  ELM,  Lufthansa  and  SAS  have 
complained  to  the  European  Commission 
that  Air  France  is  using  state  aid  not  for 
restructuring  but  to  help  It  undercut  other 
carriers' fares. 

Air  France  Europe,  formerly  Air  Inter,  is 
on  course  to  lose  an  estimated  FrI. 2 billion 
(£160  million)  this  year.  Air  France  chair- 
man Christian  Blanc  fa  threatening  to  post- 
pone the  merger  of  AFE  into  the  state- 
owned  company’s  European  operations 
unless  pilots  bring  their  pay  into  line. 

Just  how  tough  life  can  be  was  illustrated 
last  month  when  Swissair  reported  its  first 
loss,  albeit  a modest  £80  million. 

Restructuring  can  work.  Lufthansa  is  a 
good  example.  As  the  era  of  deregulation 
dawns,  however,  many  of  Europe’s  airlines 
may  find  they  will  have  to  run  even  harder 
than  they  are  planning— just  to  standstill. 


line's  international  market 
For  the  past  few  months, 
BA’s  name  has  been  linked 
with  another  US  high-flier, 
American,  and  yesterday 
there  was  renewed  specula- 
tion of  an  alliance  being  forged 
as  early  as  next  week.  But  this 
week  another  name  has 


entered  the  reckoning— 
Delta.  BA  sources  confirmed 
yesterday  that  informal  talks 
had  been  held  with  Delta, 
founded  as  the  world's  first 
aerial  cropdusting  company. 

Delta,  based  In  Atlanta, 
began  serving  Europe  with 
flights  to  Gatwlck  in  1978.  it 


has  seen  bad  times  and  good. 
Recently  it  had  to  cut  costs  and 
staff,  but  has  just  transferred 
Its  European  ticketing  opera- 
tion to  London  at  a cost  of 
£20  million,  clearly  believing 
that  it  has  a long-term  future 
here. 

For  BA,  Delta  offers  several 


advantages.  Apart  from  At- 
lanta. it  operates  five  large 
hubs  in  the  US  at  Dallas/Fort 
Worth,  Cincinnati,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Los  Angeles  and  Or- 
lando. Andithas  a Pacific  hub 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  part  of 
the  American  hinterland 
where  BA  is  weak.  It  also  op- 
erates more  than  Z500  flights 
each  day  to  197  cities  in  26 
countries. 

The  growth  of  airline  alli- 
ances means  that  British  car- 
riers like  BA,  Virgin  and  Brit- 
ish Midland  must  always  be 
searching  for  new  partners. 
BA  envisages  the  time  when 
the  number  of  global  players 
will  be  as  few  as  three,  one  for 
each  global  power  base. 

So  when  Bob  Ayling,  BA's 
chief  executive,  stands  up  on 
Monday  to  deliver  a healthy 
annual  report,  it  will  be 
against  a background  of  a 
market  that  is  even  more  com- 
petitive than  before. 

It  would  be  ironic  if  compa- 
nies like  BA  saw  rail  as  one 
way  of  increasing  passenger 
usage  on  journeys  of  between 
two  and  three  hours. 

BA  has  just  cancelled  a 
11  billion  order  for  60  regional 
[ jet  aircraft  because  it  is  con- 
cerned about  poorly  perform- 
ing non-core  operations  at 
Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  Glasgow.  Revitalisingrail 
may  not  be  the  entire  answer, 
but  it  may  well  be  part  of  it 
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